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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



" Would it Be possible to comprise the History of the 
Italian Republics in a single volume?'* This question, 
addressed to me by Dr. Lardner, the learned editor of the 
Cabinet Cyclopsedia, gave birth to the present work. It 
was flattering to me to be associated, in a great historical 
undertaking, with the most distinguished English writers ; 
but, at a moment when the rights of nations are weighed 
anew in the balance of public opinion, — ^when diplomacy 
and war have been invoked, in turn, to give or take away 
from nations the faculty of advancing without a limit in 
civilization, under their respective laws ; — at such a mo- 
ment, it was still more flattering and precious, in my eyes, 
to lay before the two powerful nations which glory in be- 
ing without a master, the claims of ill-&ted Italy to enjoy 
the same freedom. I thus found the opportunity of repro- 
ducing, in the two languages of freemen, the memory of 
what Italy was the first to achieve for obtaining the great- 
. est of blessings, — ^the memory of the impulse and example 
which she gave, and which all oth^lrs but followed, — and, 
at the same time, the memory of those crimes of her op- 
pressors whick have robbed her of the advantages with 
which she has endowed the rest of the human race. It 
seemed to me that the more rapid my recital of the start- 
ing up of Italy from her slumber,— of her struggles, her 
misfortunes, and her glories, — the stronger would be the 
impression, and the greater the facility with which I could 
seize, in the history of Italian freedom, that unity of in* 
terest which escapes in the simultaneous existence of a 
hundred independent states. I was already familiarized 
by long study with this history, in all its details. After 

A2 



Vi PREFACE. 

having presented it in sixteep volumes, I no longer felt 
^t influence of novelty by which petty facts often seduce 
authors into the belief that every notion wbich it has cost 
them much labor to acquire must have a proportionate 
value with the reader. I could saecrifice details and epi- 
sodes without regret. I knew, in soiqc sort, by experi- 
ence, the vicissitudes which in Italy produced lasting re- 
sults ; and those which, on the contrary, produced none. 
I undertook, then, not an abridgement of my great work, 
but an entirely new history, in which, with my eyes fixed 
solely on the free people of the several Itahan states, I 
have studied to portray, within a compass which should 
be compatible with animation and interest, their first de- 
liverance, their heroism, and their misfortunes. I have 
confined myself within the limits assigned to me; it is for 
the reader to judge whether I have employed them with 
due advantage. 

J. C. L. OE SiSMONDI. 

London^ January, 1832. 
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1988 Ugolino della Ghirardesca, 
Commander of Pisa; his 
Treachery and cruel Death 104 
1999 Guido di Montefeltro Com- 



mander of Pisa ; his Victories 
over the Guelphs of Florence 
andLuoca 104 

1999 The GonfiUonier of Justice, 
Chief of the Signoria at 
Florence, charged to repress 
the Turbulence of the No- 
bles 105 

The Nobles excluded by an 
Ordinance of Law from all 
Share in the Government. .. ib. 

1990 Ouarrel of the Cancellieri 
to Neri and Bianchi at Pistoia ; 

1300 their Diseord reaches Flor- 
ence 106 

1301 Boniface Vin., to reconcile 
them, calls Charles of Valois 
into Tuscany 107 

Violence of the two Parties; 
Efforts of Benedict XI. to 
reconcile them; the Papal 
Court transferred to France 106 

Greatness of the Venetian 
Nobles; less turbulent and 
more skilflil than those of ^ 
Lombardy ib. 

Formation, in 1179, of the 
Grand Council of Venice, at 
first annual, and elected by 
the People 109 

Successive Development of 
the Venetian Constitution in 
thd 13th Century ib. 
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1297 (Win of V^ebravy) Decrae 
for the closing of tne Grand 
Ooaneil of Veniee 110^ 

1311 Creation of die Ckrancil of • 
Ten , which completes the Or- 
ganiKation of the Venetian 
Aristoeraey .*.... Ill 

1306 Reign of the Emperor Hen- 
to ry Vfrl. ; his Ex|fedition int« 

I3131taly ib. 

The Turbttleno<i of the No- 
Ues had tl^rowa all the Cities 
of Lmnbardy aader the yolce 
of some Bovereign Lordl . . • IIS 

1310 Henry VII. Uberatet the 
Lombard Cities from their 
l^rants and recalls the Exiles ib. 

1311 Revolt of the Ouelphs of 
Lombardy against Henry 
VII. ; he arrives at Genoa . . 113 



War of tlie Genoeae afalBit 
the Venetians; Victcny of 
'the former at Ooraola in 1S96 U4 

The Genoese eon^ the Sig- 
noria on Henry VII., and 
afterwards resume it ; he goes 
toPisa ib. 

1312 Zeal of the Pisans for Hen- 

g''t Armament of the 
uelphs against him; bia 

Ozonation 115 

(19th of September) Henxy 
vll. threatens Florence; he 
is obliged to withdraw him- 
self ib. 

1313 J84th of August) Death of 
Henry at Buonoonvento ; 
Suspicions of having been 
poisoned 116 



CHAP. VI. 



GIIKATNISS or SOHB GHDKUNB CHDEFB. — DU0ROANIZATI«N OF THAT 
PAKTT BT TBK FIRFIDT AND INCONBXffTENCT OV THE KMFEROR LODIB 
OF BAVAKIA. — ^XFFQKT OF THK FLORBNTDillS TO MAINTAIN THE BAL- 
ANCK BXTWSKN THX POWERS OF FTALT. — THET FAIX UNDER THE TY> 
RANNT OF THE DUKE OF ATHENS^ — ^HIS EXPULSION. 1314 — 1343. 



1314 (Idth of October) Double .- 
election to the Itmpire, of 
Louis IV. and Frederick IIL ; 
Politics of the Pope . .; 117 

1813 Bertrand du Poiet, the 
to Pope's LMtate in Italy, at- 

13SS tacks the House of Visconti 118 
Grandeur of Matteo Vis- 
oonti ; his Death, the S9d of 

June, 13S3 ib. 

Uguceione di Faggiuola, 
' Captain of Pisa, hisVicto- 
ries over the Guelphs 119 

1316 (10th of April) Uguceione 

driven from Pisa ; Castruccio 

becomes Master of Lucca. . . 190 

Lucca becomes the Arsenal 

of the Ghibelines; great 

Talents of Castruccio ib. 

Florence at the Head of the 
OueM^ Party in Tuscany; 
Democratic Spirit of that 
City 121 

1323 The BaHa of Florence, all 

to the Magistracies named by 

ISaSLot ib. 

Victories gained by Cas- 
truccio over the Florentines, 
who call to «heir Aid the 
Duke of Calabria 122 

1327 Lou4s IV., Conqueror of 
Frederick III., enters Italy; 

his Character ib. 

Peiildy of Louis IV. to- 
wards the Visconti and fi- I 



sans ; he trusts solely to Cas- 

truedo 123 

Coronation of Louis IV.; 
be determines to depose the 
Pope ; Death of Castruccio. . 194 
1329 Fresh Perfidy of Louis IV. ; 

he returns to Germany ib. 

1312 Reign of Can* Grande della 
to Scala at Verona; he conquers 

1329 Padua ; his other Conquests, 
and Death 125 

1330 John of Bohemia in Italy; 
to the Enthusiasm which he ez- 

133B cites ; Lordships conferred on 

him 196 

The Florentines resolved to 
maintain against him the 
political Equilibrium of Italy ib. 

1332 (September) The Florentines 
agree with the Lords of Lom- 
bardy to divide between them 
the states of John 187 

1333 (October) John abandons or 
sells all his Lordships, and 
quits Italy 128 

1336 The Florentines deceived by 
the Lombard Lords; contract 
an Alliance with the Vene- 
tians ib. 

1336 Successive SuMugation of 
to several Aree and Guelph Cities 

1338 which detach themselves from 
Florence ip. 

1341 (6th of July) The Pisans 
take pospession of Lucca, to 
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the Prejudice of tke Floreii> 

tiaee 1S9 

13<8 Qst of August) The People 
oi Florenoe confer the Title 
of Captain on the Duke of 
Athens 130 

Talento of the Bitke of 
Athens fbr Intrigue ; the Art 
with which he opposes one 
Party to the other ib. 

(8Ui of September) Tbefiuke 



of Atheaa ranaee himself to 
be proclaimed flovereifn^Lord 

of Florence 131 

1313 Growing Tyranny of the 
Duke of Athens; his AJli- 
anee with the Ghibelines .. . ib. 
(96th of July) Revolt of 
Ilorence against the Duke of 
Athens ; he is driven out of 
it on the ad of Auguat 138 



CHAP. VU. 

MMnWAJL OF LRTBK8.— -UByOLDnONS AtTSMmD ST TWO MEN OF UET- 
TEES. — ITAJLT EAVAOED BY THE PLAGUE AMD BY COMPANIEB OF AI>- 
YENTUEE. — ^POWEE OF THE HOUSE OF VIBOONTI.— WAE BETWEEN THE 
HAEITIIIE EEPUBUCS.— DANGEE AND FIEMNI8S OF THE EETUBUC OF 
FLORENCE. 1344— -1364. 



The Exercise of the intellec- 
tual Faculties during the Bar- 
barous Ages a Source of Suf- 
fering in the other Countries 
of Europe, a Source of En- 
joyment in Italy 

Progressive March of the 
Arts, and afterwards of sci- 
entific Studies 

Eloquence makes no Pro- 
gress; Poetry; Petrarch and 

Boccaccio 

Zeal for Latin Literature; 
Commencement of the Study 
of Grecian Literature ...... 

1347 Revolution attem|)ted at 
Rome by Cola di Rienzo, a 
passionate Admirer of An- 
tiquity 

He makes use of the Monu- 
ments of the Arts to raise 
the Enthusiasm of the Ro- 
mans, and to recall tlieir an* 

cient Glory 

* His Hatred of the Nobles ; 
be gets himself named Tri- 
bune on the 90th of May, 
aad drives them out of Rome 
He wants Courage and Ca- 
pacity, and suffers himself to 
be driven out of Rome, on 
the 15th of December 

1354 (July) Cola named Senator 
by the Pope; he is assassi- 
nated, on the 8th of October. . 

J3SB (May) Friar Jacob Boesolari 
raises Pavia against its Ty- 
rants; his tragic End 

1344 Decline of the Authority of 
to the Emperors; Charles IV., 

1364 his Expedition into Italy. . . . 
Popes of Avignon; Con- 
quest of Romagna and of the 
Jnarch by Cardinal Albornoz 



133 



ib. 



134 



135 



ib. 



136 



ib. 



137 



ib. 



ib. 



139 



140 



B 



1345 ri8th of September) Joan I. 
or Naples causes her Hus- 
band, Andrew of Hungary, to 
be assassinated ; the Plague 140 
The Italian Population dis- 
armed by their l^ants; 
Formation of Companiea of 
Adventure ib* 

1343 The great Company of the 
Duke Guamieri mak^g War 

onaU theWorld 141 

League of the Lombard 
Lords against the Visconti ; 
they employ the great Com- 
pany ib. 

Noble Resisunce of the 
Florentine Bepublic to the 

great Company i 149 

Power of the Visconti, 
Lords of sixteen Cities of 
Lombardy ; Florence stops 
their Conquests 143 

1351 The Visconti Masters of 
Bologna ; their sudden Attack 
on Ilorence ib. 

1350 War of the Genoese with 
to the Venetians in the Le- 

1354 vant; Grandeur of Paganino 
Doria 144 

1353 (10th of October) Genoa 
gives itself to the Archbishop 
Visconti ; Conspiracy of 
Marino Faliero 145 

1354 Division of the different 
Sovereignties of the Visconti 
between the three Brothers ; 
Genoa throws off their 
Yoke ib. 

1355 Revolutions caused in Tus- 
cany by the Emperor Charles 
IV lb. 

Intrigues of the Visconti at . 
Pisa to enslave that Repub- 
lic 146 



XIV 
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A. a F«B 

136S War betwwn PiM and 
to Flwence; French. English, 
1364 and Gaaoon Soldiert, Who 
eany the Plaiue thither. .. . 147 



D. 



Giovanni AgneHo canwa 
himself to be declared Dofe 
ofPiSA 147 



CHAP. vin. 

THK n/>REIITDnE8 CALL UFON THE CinXB OF ITALY TO IUD00VE31 THBOl 
LI]iBRT7.~^EXAT WSmRN 8CHI8M«-- WAR OF OHIQZZA^ — TKBOttXHO- 
TIONB OF THE POPULACE AGAINST THE CrnZENS.^<»N^ni8T8 OF GIAN 
GALEAZZO YISOONTI, DUKE OF MILAN. — 818 DEATH. 1365<*~1402. 



Danger which Italian Lib- 
erty inenrred from Galeazsm 
and Bvnabas Viaeonti ; their 
perfidious Policy 148 

1368 Tlie Pope and Emperor men- 
ace the V isconti, who makes 
Peace with them 149 

1368 Charles lY. suflers Pisa to 
to recover its Liberty; he is 

1370 threatened at Sienna ; he re> 
stores to Lucca its Indepen- 
dence ib. 

The Visoonti excommuni- 
cated by Urban V. ; Death of 
thisPope 150 

1375 (July) The Florentines, be- 
trayed by the Church, carry 
War and Liberty into her 
States 151 

1376 Ferocity of the Soldiers of 
to the Church in the War of 

1377 Liberty; Massacre of Faenza 

and Cdsene ib. 

1378 Peace of Florence with the 
Church : Consequence of the 
great Western Schism 151 

Election of Urban VI. at 
Kome ; he quarrels witii his 
Cardinals, who raise Clem- 
ent VII. to the Chair 152 

Scandal given by the two 
Antipopes at Rome and 
Avignon 153 

Joan of Naples excommuni- 
cated by Urban VI., and de- 
throned by Charles III. de 
Durez ib. 

War of ChiozKa between 
the two Republics of Genoa 
and Venice 154 

Danger which Venice in- 
curs after the Taking of Chi- 
ozza; Carlo Zeno comes to 

its aid, 1st January, 1380 155 

1380 The Genoese besieged in 
Chiozza, and forced to sur- 
render at discretion; Peace 
of the 8th of August, 1381 . . ib. 
1378 Discord at Florence between 
the major and minor Arts; 
Burgher Aristocracy ib. 

Inveteracy of the Floren* 



tine Aristocracy against the 
Descendants of the ancient 
Gfaibelines 156 

(18th of June) Salvestro de* 
M^ci, Gonfalonier, appeals 
to the People against the 
Burgher Aristocracy 157 

(aoth of July) Insurrection 
of the Cton»t, the poorest 
Artisans of Aorence 158 

Cleverness and Vigor of 
Michael Lando, Gonfalonier 
of the Ciompi ; the Populace 

submits to him > ib> 

1382 Division among the victo- 
rious Democratic Party ; it is 
anew excluded from Power. . 159 

Rivaliv between the differ- 
ent Oraers in the other Re- 
publics, Adorni and Fregosi, 
at Genoa 160 

The Mounts of Sienna, 
tlnree Burgher Aristocracies, 
one bdow the other ib. 

Opposition between Barna- 
bas Visconti and his nephew 
Gian Galeazzo, at Milan. ... 161 
1385 (May 6th) Gian GateazKoar. 
rests his Uncle Barnabas, and 
puts him to Death; Vices of 
the new Tyrant ib. 

He encourages Aiberic di 
Barbiano, Founder of the Art 
of War in Italy 16S 

1387 Gian Galeazzo conquers 
to Verona, Padua, and Tre- 

1388 viso 163 

1387 All the Princes of Lombardy 

to subdued or disgraced by the 

1390 Crimes which Visconti makes 
them commit ib. 

1390 Francis II. of Carrara, aid- 
ed by the Florentines, retakes 
Padua from Gian Galeaaso. . 164 

1392 (21st of October) JacoboAp* 
piano raises himself by As- 
sassination to the Tyranny 
of Pisa ib. 

1305 (Ist of May) Diploma of the 
Emperor Winceslaus creates 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti Duke 
of Milan 165 
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XV 



A. D. Page 

1390 Genoa, Peiufia, Sienna, 
to Pisa, ikkoca, and Bologna, 
1403 Io0e tbeir Liberty through the 
Jotrigues of Gian Gaieaaao JM6 



A.D. Aiffi 

1403 (3d of September) Florence 
delivered by the Flagne, 
which unexpectedly earriea 
off Giaa GaleasBO 16S 



CHAP. DC. 



ANiJlCHT IN THE DUCHT OF MILAN. — THE VXNXTIANB CtXWJWM, PAOCA 
AMD TKEONA.*~>THE FL0BZNTINE8, PIBA.— «LfnUDICB| KENACKD IN 
TimN BT LADI8LATTS KINO OF NATLEB AND FIUPPO HAKTA TI8C0NTI, 
MAINTAINS AGAINST TSEM THE BdUlUBlUUM OF ITALY. 1403— 1432, 



Liberty had, in the 13th Cen- 
tury, produced a great moral 
Advancement 167 

The Return of despotic Grov- 
eroments had, on the con- 
trary, multiidied Crimes and 
Treasons ib. 

The Number of Free States 
diminish every Century, and 
Virtue becomes more rare . • 168 

In the 15th Century it was 
Crime that made Princes. ... ib. 

1403 The Children of Gian Gale- 
to azzo under ttie Guardianship 

1413 of Condottieri, who betray 
fbem 160 

140i (16th of October) The Mo- 
ther of those young Princes 
dies by Poison; numerous 
Tyrants tn Lombardy ib. 

1412 J16th of May) Gian Maria 
viseonti assassinated, after 
committing atrocious Cniel- 

tiea. 170 

All the Virtue of Italy at 
this Period took Befuge an 
Florence ^... ib. 

1404 (7th of April) Francesco da 
Carrara conquers Verona 
from tlie Viseonti 171 

(33d of June) Venice de- 
clares War agunst Francesco 
da Carrara : Conquest of Vi- 
cenza and Verona f . 173 

1405 (19th of November) Carrara 
capitulates st Padua; the 
Venetians pat him to Death, 
together with his Children . . 173 

All the Tuscan Republics 
throw off the yoke of the 
Children of Gian Galeazzo 

Viseonti ib. 

The Florentines detemine 
■ to cofiqaer Pisa; Besistanos 
an^ Valor of the Pisans .... 174 

1406 (0th of November) the Flor- 
entines Masters of Pisa; 
great Emigration of the Pi- 
sans 175 



1409 (March) Council convoke 
at Pisa to put an end to t|te 
great Western Schism 175 

1406 Ladislaus King of Naples 

frofited by the Schism to take 
ossession of the States of 

the Church 176 

1400 He attacks Florence ; Alli- 
ance of the Florentines with 
Louis of Ai^ou and Braocio 

di Montone 177 

All the Armies of Italy fbrm- 
ed in the two El^ools of 
Braocio and Sforza ib. 

1410 (3d of January) The Floren- 
tine Army, led by Braficio, 
enters Rome Ib. 

1414 (6th of August) Death of 
Ladislaus, which delivers 
Florence from great Danger. 178 

1413 (16th of June) Filippo Maria 
Viseonti, thini Duke of Mil- 
an, succSete his Brother .... ib. 
Intriguii^ activity and Am- 
bition Joined to Timidity in 
this Duke 179 

1412 Conquests of Francesco Car- 
te magnola,Visconti'8 General; 

1431 Civil Wars at Naj^es 180 

1434 Death of the Two great 
Captains, Sforza and Braccio ib. 

1433 War between the Duke of 
to Milan and the Florentine Re- 

1435 public, whidi imjAores the 
Aid of Venice ib. 

1436 Carmagnola, who had pass- 
ed over to the Venetians, 
takes Brescia from the Duke 

of Milan 181 

1437 War in the Milanese be- 
to tween the most illustrious 

1430Generals in Italy ib. 

1431 Reverses of GarmagnolA; 
MscruBt of hin by the Vene- 
tians 182 

1432 (5th of May) Francesco Car- 
magnola betrayed, arrested, 
and beheaded at Venice 183 
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CHAP. X. 

OOSMO DE* HEDId GHnEV OF THE VLOREMTINE EEPUBUC. — ^DEATH (» 
THE LAST YISOONTL — EFFOKTS OF THE MILANESE TO RBOOVER THEOl 
LIBBETT^ — THET AKE SUBJUGATED BT FRANOESCO SFORZA^— <X>NBnR- 
AOY OF 8TEFHAN0 FOECAEI AT ROME. 1431 — 1454 

A.D. n«B 

The lower Class of People 
again aocoBtomed to Subordi- 
nation 183 

Liberty oagbt to be common 
to all, but- rower stioaid be 
vested in those only who can 
comprehend its true Objects 184 

Older still maintained in 
the Italian States which had 
lost their Liberty ^ • • • . ib. 

Great Prosperity of the Sub- 
jects of Venice ; their Attach- 
ment to St. Mark 185 

Prosperity of Florence 
unitea with more Intelli- 
gence and more Turbulence . ib. 
1381 Glorious Administration of 
to the AlbizEi at Florence; 
1434Chieft of a moderate Aris- 
tocracy 186 

Opulence and arowing 
Credit of Cosmo de' Medici ; 
his Character 187 

1433 (7th of September) Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi causes Cosmo 
de* Medici to be exiled from 
Florence 188 

1434 (September) Cosmo de* Me- 
dici recalled; Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi exiled ib. 

1434 AlbiKzi takes Refuge with 
to Visconti, who renews the 

1447 War with Florence ib. 

Francesco Sforza and Cole- 
oni in the service of Florence 
and Venice ; the Piocinini in 
that of the Duke 189 

1441 r34th of October) Marriage 
of Francesco Sforza with Bi- 
anca Visconti ; 13th of Aug- 
ust, 1447, Death of Visconti. ib. 

1435 (5th of August) Battie of 
Ponza; Alphonso of Aragon i 



A.D. 

made Prisoner by the Geno- 
ese 190 

He is set at Liberty by the 
Duke of Milan, and subdues 
the Kingdom of Na^s 191 

1447 (14th of August) The Re- 
public of Milan re-establish- 
ed; Extinction of the Vis- 
conti ib. 

The Doge of Venice, Fos- 
cari, and Cosmo de Medici 
refuse the Milanese their Al- 
liance 193 

Ambition of Cosmo de Me- 
dici; his Enmity to Repub- 
lics and to Liber^ ib. 

The Address of Francesco 
Sforza, who deceives alter- 
nately the Milanese and Ve- 
netians ib. 

1448 (18th of October) After hav- 
ing gained many Victories 
over the Venetians, Sforza 
passes over to them 193 

1449 Sforza conquers a great 
Part of Lombardy 104 

1450 (aeth of February) Milan 
opens its Gates to Sforza, and 
acknowledges him Duke .... 195 

1453 Frederick HI. will not ac- 
knowledge Sforza Duke ib. 

Successive Loss of the Lib- 
erties of Rome and the States 

oftheChurch ib. 

1447 The Pope Nicholas V. the 
to Protector of Letters, but an " 

1454 Enemy of Liberty 196 

Efforts of Stephano Porcari 
to recover the Rights of the 

Romans 197 

1453 (5th of January) Conspiracy 
or Stephano Porcari; his 
Execution 198 



CHAP. XI. 

ITALT LOSES AIX THE GREAT MSN WHO SHONE IN THE PRBOEDnia PE- 
RIOD. — THE REPUBLIC OF FLORENCE ENSLAVED BT THE MEDiq^ — ^WAR 
OF THE VENETIANS AGAINST THE TURKS^— :OONiaUEST OF CYPRUS. 1454 



-147a 

Alarm which the Conquest 
of Goastantinople by the 
Turks spread throughout 
Italy 198 



Mahomet 11. proposea to 
subdue Rome as he had done 
Constantino{de« 199 

The Council of Ten at Ven- 
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AD. 



ioft Jealous of Foseaii ; bis 
domestic Misfortanes 199 

14ff7 (33d of October) the Doge, 
Fraoceeoo Foecan, is deposed, 
and dies immediately on leav- 
ing tlie Palace 900 

1458 (fzth of Jane) Death of Al- 
pbonso of Aragon; Succes- 
sion of his natural Son Fer- 
dinand ib. 

Sforza refiues to assist the 
Anjou Party, who would de- 
throne Ferdinand 901 

1465 Ferdinand treachertwisly 
puts to Death Nioolo Piecl- 
nino 909 

14B4 (1st of August) Death of 
Cosmo de* Medici, after hav- 
ing destroyed all Equality at 

Florence ib. 

His Authority till the Year 
1455 divided with Neri Cap- 

poni 903 

1455 Struggle of Cosmo de* Me- 
to diei with the Aristocracy 

1464 which he had Ikvored ib. 

Cosmo, in his old Age, (k- 
voTS the Aggrandizement of 

Lucas Pitti 904 

Building of the Pttti Pal- 
ace, which gives Occasion 
to numerous Abuses of 

Power 905 

1464 Administration of Pietro de* 
1470 Medici ; his Incapacity ib. 

1466 (8th of March) Death of 



A.D.- 



ftanceseo Sftinta ; BnoBSHdon 

of Oaleano Bfbrsa 905 

Lucas Pitti ruined; Pietro 
de' Medici sole Ruler at Flor* 



ence 

Pietro de* Medici from Siek- 
»sss abandons aiblie Busi- 
ness to five or six ambitious 

Intriguers ib. 

1480 (9d of Deoemb^) Death of 

Pietro de* Medici k.. .. 907 

Endavement of Bologna; 
Obscurity of Lucca and Si- 
enna ; violent Convulsions at 

Genoa ib. 

Oppression of Uljrria and 
Greece by the Venetians. . . . 906 
1454 Conquest of a Number of 
to Christian States by Mahomet 

146911 909 

1463 War of the Venetians with 
to the Turks ; Death of Pius II., 

1470 and of Scanderbeg ib.* 

1470 Negotiations of the Vene- 
to tians with Hossun Cassaa; 

1474 their great Travellers 910 

Exp^itions of the Vene- 
tians in Asia Minor, and 

their Cruelties ib. 

Civil Wars of Cyprus ; Part 
taken by the Venetians in 
them ; Caterina Gomaro. . . . 911 

1477 The Turkish Armies enter 
to Italy; the Venetians make 

1478 Peace with them, on the 96th 

of January, 1479 919 



CHAP. XII. 



FRSCIUENCT OP COFfSPniACIES. — THZ LAST RKBOURCE (Mf THS ITAUAJf 
PATRIOTS. — THEIB. ILL SUCCESS.— CONSPIRACY OP THE PAZZI. — ^AD- 
MINISTRATION OP LORKNZO DE* MEDICI. — HIS DEATH. 1470 1492. 



Despotism supported by all 
the inert Part of the Nation 919 

Nations seem to be attach- 
ed each to their Grovernmeot 
in Proportion to its Imperfec- 
tions 913 

The Tyrants of Italy won 
the Attachment of the Peas- 
antry and the Populace ib 

While the superior Classes 
detested Tjrranny 914 

Murders were so common 
that they inspired no Repug- 
nance 215 

1470 (6th of April) Conspiracy of 
Bernardo Nardi ; he surprises 

Prato ; his Execution ib. 

1476 (Ist of September) Monar- 
chical Conspiracy at Ferrara 
in Favor of Nicolo d*Este. . . ib. 

B 



Conspiracy of Jerome Gen- 
till at Genoa 916 

Conspiracy of Olgiati, Vis- 
conti, and Lampugnani at 
Milan .917 

(96th of December) They 
kill the Duke Galeazio 
Sforza, and are in their Turn 
killed 918 

Discontent of the Pazai at 
Florence; their Connexion 
with the Pope Sixtus IV. . . • ib. 

Mxtus IV. approves a Con- 
spiracy to restore Liberty to 

Florence 910 

1478 Conspiracy of the Pazzi ; dis- 
tribution of the different Parts 990 

(96th of April) Giulio de* 
Medici killed; Lorenzo es- 
capes from the Conspirators • ib. 
2 
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AD. raft 

(98Ui of Joly) The Toricfl m, 
Otranto : 3d of December, 
Peace of Siztni IV. with tbe 

Florentines .....SS4 

Anarchy at Rome under the 
Pontificates of Siztus IV. and 

Innocent VIIL 

1483 Talents, Character, andCon* 

to duct of Lorenzo de' Medici ; 

1493Conspiraqr in Romafna .... 

1489 O. Savonarola arrived at 

Florence ; Reform of the Pi- 

• armomi 

1493 Lorenzo, side, asks Absolu- 
tion firom Savonarola, who 
refiises it; he dies, the 8th of 
April 9S7 
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of the Pasi; 
Execution of all the Ck>nspir- 

ators SSI 

(Ist of June) Lorenzo de* 
Medici excommunicated for 
having hung an Archbishop. 

1479 Revolutions at Genoa and 
at Milan against the Duch- 
ess Sforza •'.••. 

(5th of December) Lorenzo 
departs for Naples, to de- 
mand Peace of Ferdinand. . • SS3 

1480 (6th of May) Treaty of Lo- 
renzo with Ferdinand: he 
sacrifices Sienna to him .... S84 

(13th of April) Changes in 
the Constitution of Florence 
to augment the Power of the 
Medici ib. 
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INVAfllOir OF ITALY BT CHARLES VIIL — ^PIZT^IO, SON OF LORENZO DB* 
MEDICI, DRIVXN OUT OF FLORENCE. — ^REVOLT AND WAR OF PISA. — 
POUTICAL AND REUOIOUS REFORM OF SAVONAROLA AT FLORENCE. — 
HIS DEATH. 1492—1498. 



The Independence of Italy 
must necessarily foil with 
the Loss of Liberty SS7 

Princes could no longer 
make use of the Enthusiasm 
of the People for their De- 
fence 1 ib. 

The Italian Militia brave ; 
bjiit terrified by the Ferocity 
of the Transalpine People . . SS8 

All the Provinces of France 
and Spain united at this 
Period under two separate 
Monarchs SS9 

Newly acquired Power of 
the Emperor, of the Swiss, 
of the Turks; Pretensions 

of France to Naples ib. 

1404 (August) Entry of Charles 
Vtll. into Italy; the States 
of Lombardy (kvor him 330 

Pietro U. de Medici at Flor- 
ence; his Alliance with the 
King of Naples 331 

Alexander VL at Rome; 
Ferdinand at Naples; his 
Bon Alj^onso succeeds him, 
on the 85th of January ib. 

Charles VIH. anrives before 
Sarzana; Pietro de* Medici 
delivers to him the Fortresses 
of the Florentines ib. 

(19th of November) The Me- 
dici driven out of Florence, 
and the Florentines from 
Pisa...; 

(17th of November) Charles 



VIII. at Florence ; Jie breaks 
bis Faith with the Floren- 
tines ; he treats with them. . 838 

1485 (31st of February) Charles 
Master of the Kingdom of 
Naples without having given 
Battle 233 

League to force the French 
to leave Italy ; 6th of July, 
Battle of Fornovo 834 

(33d of October) Charles re- 
turns to France ; the French 
again lose all It^y ib. 

All the "nransalpine Nations 
begin to exercise Authority 

over Italy ib. 

1496 Three Parties equally bal- 
to anced at Florence; Forma- 

1486 tion of the Council General. 335 

Influence of Savonarola, re- 
ligious and political Prophet 
and Reformer ib. 

Irritation of Pope Alexander 
VI. against Savonarola 836 

Challenge of a Franciscan 
to Savonarola to pass to- 
gether through a burning 

File 237 

1496 (17th of April) Scaflbld pre- 
pared at Florence; tempes- 
tuous Rain prevents the 
Trial by Fire 836 

Savonarola, abandoned by 
the People and condemned by 
the Pope, is burnt alive, on 
the83dofMay ib. 
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The Transalpiiie Nations 
continue to pillage Italy, till 
tbey entirely destroy ber Pros- 
perity 339 

1496 JiiOuis XII. suoceedfl Charles 
VIII. ; his Pretensions to the 
Duchy of Milan; Sforza 
abandoned ib. 

1499 The Venetians attacked by 
the Turks ; form an Alliance 
with the French against 
Bforsa 340 

The Florentines carry on 
the War timidly against Pisa ; 
the Pope forms an Alliance 
with the French ib. 

(13th of August) Entry of 
the French into the Milanese, 
which they subjugate, as well 
asCrenoa 241 

1500 (February) Sfoiza recalled to 
Lombardy ; he is besieged at 
Novara and made Prisoner. . ib. 

1501 Treaty of Granada; Parti- 
tion of the Kingdom of Na- 
p4es between the French und 
Spaniards 343 

1503 The French quarrel with 
the Spaniards ; they lose the 

■ Kingdom of Naples in 1503. . 343 

1504 The French Masters of Lom- 
bardy ; the Spaniards of the 
Two Sicilies; the Grermans 
called into the Venetian 
States by Louis XII ib. 

1507 (7th of^ February) Insurrec- 
tion at Genoa against the 
French, who violate the Ca- 
pitulation 344 

Grenoa subdued and punish- 
ed ; Revolutions in the States 
of the Churdi ib. 

Consequences of the War 
between Florence and Pisa; 
Obscurity and Decline of Si- 
enna and Lucca 345 

1508 (16th of August) The Floren- 
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tines name Soderini GonfU- 
onier for Life 346 

1500 (8th of June) Pisa again sub- 
dued by the Florentines, who 
are obliged to purdiase the 
Consent of France and Spain ib. 

1499 Disastrous War between 
1503 the Turks and Venetians ... 947 
1508 Conquestsof the Venetians 

in Romagna; their Quarrel 

with Julius II ib. 

(lOth of December) Leajgne 
signed at Cambray against 
Venice 348 

1500 (14th of May) Battle of Aig- 
nadel lost by the Venetians ; 
all the Terra Firma of the 
Venetians invaded by the 
Confederates 348 

1510 (24th pf February) The Pope, 
disgusted with his Allies, 
grants Absolution to the Ve- 
netians 350 

The Pope causes the French 
to be attacked by all their 
former Allies, in order to 
drive them out of Lombardy ib. 

1511 The Pope expejrienoes Re- 
verses; he forms a powerfhl 
League against the French. . 851 

1513 Victory obtained by Gaston 
de Foix; he is killed while 
gaining the Battle of Ra- 
venna, on the 11th of April . 352 

(June) The French driven 
out or Italy by the Swiss, 
Germans, Spaniards, and Ve- 
netians ib. 

(August) Entry of the Span- 
iards into Tuscany, lea by 
the Medici ; Pillage and Mas- 
sacre at Prato 853 

(31st of August) Revolution 
at Florence, which re-estab- 
lishes the Power of the Me- 
dici ib. 
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CHAP. XV. 

CAIAHmEB WITH WHZCB TBI FRENCH, SPANIARDS, AND OERVANS OVKR- 
WHKUf FTALT. — SPILLAGE AND RUIN OV ALL THE GREAT CITIEB^ — OP- 
PRBB8ION OF THE ITALIAN NATION, AND LOSS OF ITS INDEPENDENCE. 

1513-1530. 



1M3 (2l8t of Febraary) Death of 
JoJiuf n., who aUempCs in 
vain to drive the Barbarians 
ont of Italy 255 

The Reputation of Leo X. 
little merited; bis Levity 
aod Inconsistency ib. 

The Power of Leo X. unites 
all the States of the Church 
to the Sioreotine States .... 356 

Conspiracy at Florence pun- 
ished ; municipal Liberty de- 
stroyed in the States m the 
Church *... ib. 

Tile Republic- of Venice ru- 
ined by the Wars of the 
League of Cambray ib. 

1514 War had become more atro- 
cious with the Progress of 
Civilization 357 

1513 (84th of March) Treaty of 
Alliance between Venice and 
Louis XIL against the Ger- 
mans 358 

The French beaten at the 
Riotta on the 0th of June; 
new Calamities of the Vene- 
tians ib. 

1515 Francis I. of Lombardy, 13th 
of September; terrible Battle 
at Marignano, against the 
Swiwi 250 

The French regain Posses- 
ion of the Milanese, an4 
treat with the Pope ib. 

1516 (13th of August) Treaty of 
Noyon, which puts an End to 
the Wars of the League of 
Cambray 260 

1519 Successive Extinction of 
the House of Medici in the 
legitimate Branches ib. 

15U (8th of May) Leo X. forms 
an Alliance with Charles V. 
to attack the French, and 
dfes, the Ist of December. ... 361 

laS (9th of January) Election of 
a Flemish Pope, Adrian VI. ; 
all Italy subdued by the Trans- 
alpine Nations 

(36th of May) The French 
lose all Lombardy; 3Dth of 
May, Genoa pillaged by the 
^niards ib. 

1SS3 (18\h of November) Clement 



Vn. succeeds Adrian VI.; 
his lUfficulties and his Faults 363 
1584 (88th of October) Francis L 
besieges Pavia; he is made 
Prisoner there the34th of Feb- 
ruary, 1585 364 

1535 Secret League between the 
Italians proposed by J. Mo- 
roni to recover their Indepen- 
dence ib. 

The Crown of Naples ofler- 
ed to Pescara, in Concert with 
France, which renounces its 
Claims on Italy 365 

The Confederates betrayed 
by the Court of France and 
Pescara; their Projects de- 
feated ib. 

1586 (14th of January) Treaty of 
Madrid to set Francis I. at 
liberty ; new Intrigues 366 

The Duke of Milan besieg- 
ed in his Castle by the Span- 
iards; atrocious Cruelty of 
the latter ib. 

1537 (30th of January) Bourbon, 
at the Head of Spanish and 
German Adventurers, march- 
es on Rome 867- 

(6th of May) Rome taken by 
assault; Bourbon is killed; 
horrible Pillage ib. 

The Pillage to which Rome 
was abandoned for the Space 
of nine Months ; the Inhab- 
itants put to the Torture. . . . 368 

(August) Another French 
Army in Italy; Pillage of 
Pavia; the Pope joins the 
French, on the 10th of No- 
vember 309 

1538 Lautree enters the Kingdom 
of Naples with this Army, 
and blockades the Capital. .. ib. 

(30th of August) Destruction 
of the French Army by Sick- 
ness, and by the Spaniards. . 270 

(12tb of September) Revolu- 
tion at Grenoa ; Andrea Doria 
re-establishes the Republic. . . 371 
1589 Negotiations for the Ter- 
mination of the War; 30th 
of June, Treaty of Barcelona 
between the Emperor and 
Pope ib 
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(5th of August) Treaty of 
Cambray, by which France 

gives up Italy 271 

15Si9 Treaties of the Emperor 
1530 with all the Princes of Italy. S73 
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1530 rsSd of February and 24th 
or March) Charies V. re- 
ceives at Eiolof na the Crowns 
of Lombardy and of the Em< 
pile 972 



CHAP. XVL 

OFPRXBnON OF FTALT DURING THE LAST THRKB CKNTnaiiav— flUOCnBIVX 
FAIaL OF ALL THE RKPUBUCS* — THXIR &AST CONYUL8I0NB. 



The Independence of Italy 
would have been advantage- 
ous to France ; the Error of 
France gave Italy to Charles 

V 272 

The Misfortunes of the Ital- 
ians become now only Epi- 
sodes in the History of other 
Nations 273 

1527 (17th of May) Florence, on 
the News of the Takins of 
Rome, eipelled the Medici . . 274 

The Florentines, in their 
Danger, devote themselves to 
Arms, which they had till 
then neglected ib. 

1539 (14th of Ck^tober) Florence 
invested by the Armies which 
Charles V. lends to Clement 

VII 275 

Frequent Sallies of the Flor- 
entines; Projects of Ferruoci 
Ibr their Deliverance ib. 

1530 (14th of July) to the 2d of 
August, March of Ferrucci; 
his Defeat and Death at 6av- 
inana 276 

|;i2th of August) Capitula- 
tion of Florence ; shamelessly 
violated 277 

1531 Tyranny of Alexander de* 
to Medici ; he dies by Asaassina- 

1537 tion ; Coamo the first Grand 
Duke ib. 

1552 (11th of August) The S^en- 
nese introduce the French 
into their City ; Cosmo I. at- 
tacks them 278 

1555 (2d of April) CapituIaUon 
of Sienna after atrocilnis 
Cruelties committed by the 
General of Cosmo ib. 

1556 Burlamachi of Lucca at- 
tempts to restore Liberty to 
the Tuscan Cities; his Exe- 
cution ib. 

1556 (0th of November) Martini- 
an Law, which reduoed the 



Aristocracy of Luoca, over- 
thrown through the Influence 
of the French, 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1801 279 

1547 (2d of January) Conspiracy 
or Fieschi at Genoa against 
•the Aristocracy founded by 
Andrea Doria 280 

1628 (1st of April) Conspiracy at 
Genoa of Julius Cesar Va- 
chero ; his Death ib. 

1684 (18th of May) Genoa bom- 
barded by the fleet of Louis 

XIV 281 

Corruption of the Genoese 
Aristocracy ; frequent Re- 
volts; Corsica ceded to 
France, in 1768 ib. 

1746 (5th of December) An Insur- 
rection of the unarmed Peo- 
ple at Grenoa drives out the 
Austrians .... .<r«- 288 

1797 (6th of June) Convention of 
Montebello, which given 
Equality to the Gienoese in' 
the Ligurian Republic 283 

1530 The Senate of Venice, 
to aware of its Weakness, ab- 

1600 stains from all War, except 
acainst the Turks ib. 

1601 The Venetians, to liberate 
to themselves from the House of 

1645 Austria, form an Alliance 
with the Protestants 284 

1618 Conspiracy of the Marquis 
of Bedmar against Venice. 
He seems to hide a Project of 
freeing Italy from the Spanish 
Yoke ib. 

1645 Two Wars maintained by 
to the Venetians against the 

1699 Turks 285 

1700 Corruption of the Venetian 
to Aristocracy; its last War 

1796with the Turks 286 

1718 The name of Republic stain- 
to ed by the most odious Ty- 
1796rahny at Venice. 287 
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1790 Tbt Senate of Venice per- 
mite the Auitriane to make 
their Territory tbe Theatre 
of War 387 

1797 (17th of A|irii) The Senate 
sound the Tocsin for the 
Massacre of the French even 

in the Hospital 288 

Qd of May) France declares 
war against Venice, which 
is conquered, and ceded to 
Austria ib. 

1805 (96th of December) Venice 
restored to the Kingdom of 

Italy, and to Liberty ib. 

Tbe Regeneration of 1798 



restores more Liberty to Italy 
than it lost in 1405 ib. 

The Ck)alition of 1814 placed 
all Italy again under the 
Yoke which the Nation most 
detested 280 

The Italians have, since 
that Period, repeatedly tri- 
umphed over their own Ty- 
rants; foreign Force alone 
enchains them ib. 

There will be no lasting 
Peace in Europe until the 
Nation which was the first to 
become free shall haverecoy- 
ered its Independence 290 



HISTORY 

OV TBB 

ITALIAN REPUBLICS. 



INTEODUCnON. 

The republics which floarished in Italy during the middle 
ages have neither been attached hy ancient alliances, nor op- 
posed by lon^ rivalries and ware, to the powers which divide 
Eun^ at this day. From this it migfat be supposed that their 
history is altoge&er of secondary importance, and that each 
people, alter luiving studied its own, should give precedence 
over that of the Italums to the history either of hereditary allies^ 
or of those who, bv a prejudice of barbarism, are called natural 
enemiea It would be a great error : history has no true im- 
portance but as it contains a moral lesson. It should be ex- 
plored, not for scenes ci carnage, bat for instructions' in tiie 
govemment of manldnd. The Eaowledge of times past is good 
only as it instructs us to avoid mistakes, to imitate virtues, to 
improve by experience : but the pre-eminent object of this 
study, — ^the science of governing men for their advantage, of 
developing their individual Acuities, intellectual and moral, for 
their greater happiness, — ^that political philosophy, begui in 
modem Europe only with the Italian republics of the middle 
ages, and from them diffused itself over dher nations. 

After the destruction of the Roman empire, which carried 
away ancient civilization with it in its foil, power henceforth, 
through many generations, belonged only to barbarians, exer- 
cising with their brutal passicms the rights of conquest over 
human society. There was no longer a government, no longer 
an association of all the inhabitants of a country organized for 
the common good : society was divided .between the conquer- 
ors and the conquered. The former, indeed, had a spirit of 
independence ; they were companions united under their chie( 
to sati^ in common their rapacity and luxury ; it was their 
glory to be foiured, to be obeyed, and to be revenged. After 
having exhausted their caprices on the vanquish^, they de- 
lighted in hearing such feats celelnrated by their poets at festi- 
vals, as great deeds in which they took pride. For those, oa 
the contrary, who had follen under the yoke of the barbarians^ 
there was no protection to be expected, there was no govem- 
ment formed even partly for their advantage — in short, there 
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'was no social bond. They were compelled to labor, that their 
conquerors might enjoy, — ^to suffer and be humiliated, that 
those might pride themselves on their domination. Such was 
the state of Europe for a lonff period after the fell of the Rmnan 
empire,— a state of which the history offers but little real in- 
struction, and on which perhaps it may be as well not to dwell. 
We are easily seduced by the display of energy : the courage 
of the barbarians, employed only m crime and devastation, at- 
tracts us; long rivalries sometimes appear to us as a reason for 
hatred between descendants ; and a poetic hue still di^uises 
ages which can only teach us one lessoii — to avert at all price 
their return. 

Useful history, that of which the knowledge should be uni- 
versally diflbsed, begins only with the period when the victors 
and vanquished, inluibitants of the same country, were fused 
into one people'; and still more decisively when th^ became 
united by a single bond, the public good, at the period when 
the government belonged to die people, and not the people to 
the government The fusion of conquerors and conquered was 
more ox less rapid in the different states of Europe : in some it 
lowered the former, in others it raised the latter; and public 
order cannot be considered as having been established tul the 
people were no longer confounded with the property which 
they created ^ the use of theur masters. After the invasion 
of the barbarians, the people everywhere belonged, in the first 
• instance, to the army ; but, as the army must preserve its or- 
ganization to remam powerful, it could not exist without a 
chief: the power of the chief was often confounded wilth that 
of his soldiers, who sometimes found it advantageous to invest 
him with almost despotic authority. Thus it nrequently hap- 
pened that the chie( called by tiie barbarians king, firom having 
been no more than tiie deputy chosen by the army, became its 
master. He had ruled for the army, by the army, and finally 
he ruled the army itself; government firom bebog military be- 
came patrimonial ; Oie people and tiie army belonged alike to 
the king, and were governed solely for the advantage of the 
king. In the midst of these govemmentSi either imlitary or 
patrimonial, when Gaul belonged to the Franks, Spain to the 
Visigoths, England to the Saxons, and at a later period to the 
Normans, or when each of these countries belonged to a king 
of the dominant race, Italy began early to feel, and to declare 
that she belonged only to herself— to assume authority, and to 
exercise it for her own advantage. Italy, invaded by the bar- 
barians, like the other western states, pillaged, oppressed, and 
disorganized, could, no more than they, repel the invaders or 
expel them^ and constitute herself a single state. There, as 
•l«9where, the ancient social body was annihildted ; but there. 
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more than elsewhere, the principle of life remained in the ftag- 
ments of the broken colossus : tiie Italians succumbed as a na- 
tion, but the component parts of their grand social unioD, their 
cities and towns, the first elements in some sort of what ferms 
a nation, arose and defended themselves on their own accocmt ; 
every smaller association of men, which had survived the mat 
one, had the* courage to exist fer itself— to feel that it had in- 
terests to protect, sentiments above fear, and virtues that de- 
served success. The Italians sought thegood of all, not that 
of masters at the expense of slaves. Their hearts first told 
them, and their reason confirmed, that they had still a country : 
fer her they set the first example of those public virtues which 
became the pattern of Europe. From the moment they fermed 
their own governments, and formed them fer the common 
good, they prospered : while every other nation soflfered, •they 
rose in intelligence as well as virtue. The exercise of com- 
merce and the arts augmented their wealth, and fixed on them 
the attention of other nations; their example enlightened the 
smaller associations firamed in the towns of the rest of Eurqie, 
and iinitating them at a distance; their experience directed 
the meditations of some superior minds fermed in the govern- 
ment of the Italian republics, who rose fi!om the practice to' the 
theory of civil society, and showed, not only to their own coun- 
try, Imt to future nations and ages, the object to which all hu« 
man associations Eliould tend, and the best means by which to 
attain it 

In the mean time, while the Italian reimblics increased in 
population, intelligence, virtue, and wealth, the patrimonial 
governments of the rest of Europe advanced also^ but in an- 
other ma^er. Nations made some slow progress in civiliza- 
tion; their chiefi increased in power, not by the development 
of the resources of their people, but by the agglameratum of 
new states ; their kingdoms, subject to the lavra of inheritance 
and primogeniture, wich always cause, and in no long pe-* 
riod, the extinction of rich femilies, had grown, as ^xq patri- 
mony of the wealthy grows, by inheritance, by marria^ and 
by the abuse of power. The ancient sovereign femilies had, 
fer the most part, become extinct, if not in all their Inranches, 
at least in the eldest ; and their territories had accumulated on 
a few survivors in the younger branches. About ten power- 
ful succeeded a hundrea feeUe princes. Towards the end of 
the Meenth century, the chiefe of the iWnch, German, and 
Spanish nations were tempted to invade ttaly, allured by the 
marvellous opulence of a country where the plunder of a smgle 
town afforded sometimes greater riches than they could wrest 
from millions of their own subjects. The most frivolous pre- 
texts sufficed ; and, during forty years of war, that prosperous 
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and beaatiful country was ravaged by all the various nations 
w^hich could find their way into Italy. The insatiable brigand- 
age of these new barbarians at len^ destroyed the opulence 
wkich had allured them ; but the soldiers of the north and west 
carried into their own countries, along with the treasures of 
the Italians, the instruction and example of a more advanced 
civilization : numerous germs of a better state of things, carried 
away from the Italian repubUcs of the middle ages, were 
spread over the rest of Europe. Let us not, while we now 
reap the harvest, forget the parent soil. 

It is this first development of the Italian nation, thus in- 
structive to every other, that we here purpose shortly to re- 
traca We have endeavored to include in a single volume a 
summary of the events of which the Italian peninsula was the 
theatre, from the fiill of the Roman empire to the end of the 
Middle Age. This summary will not satisfy the philosopher, 
wb0 wishes to distinguish in the mass of general history the 
peculiar genius of each people, to follow institutions fitun their 
birth, to know their action and their defects, to study man in 
his various circumstances, and to see depicted individuals as 
well agnations. We refer those who can bestow time and at- 
tention on historical studies to the much larger work which 
we have already published on the same simject: they will 
there find ample details, and they will be put in the vmy to 
obtain still more. Proposing to ourselves here only a summary 
of &cts, and a more luminous view of the ideas they suggest, 
in order to satisfy the curiosity of those who can give omy a 
limited time and attention to the study of history, we have aln 
stained from all references ; we have considered it useless to 
cite authorities which we have made known elsewhere ; and, 
above all, we have endeavored to make the following pages 
nniversally intelligible without the aid of any otilier bodL 



CHAPTER L 

Bute of tbe Population of Italy at tbe Fall of the Boman Empire in the 
Fifth Century.— Italy tormented daring five Centuries by the sueeeesive 
invaBions of Barbarians.— First Effi>rts of Towns, in the Tenth Century, 
to defend and govern themselves. 

Aroiknt Italy lost her freedom in the conquests of the Ro- 
man reputdic. Her numerous and warlike people had lonff de- 
fended themselves, either in the chain of mountains which» 
isBumg from the southern Alps, crosses the whole length of 
Italy ; or in the vast and rich plains to the east of tluit chain, 
formerly occupied by the Cisalpme Gauls. This people disap- 
peared; their cities, enlarged and embellished by the R(»nans, 
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lost all independence, all remembrance of nationalitr; the land 
was no loxiger cultivated but by slaves ; when the Rom&n re- 
pablic itself in its turn also lost its freedom. Rome held sway 
over the greatest part of the known world ; but, under the ne- 
cessity of employ mg despotic authority, in order to secure the 
obedience, of the army, and the distant provinces, die finally 
became herself the property of the master whom she had im- 
posed on others. One of the early successors of Augustus had- 
granted to every Italian the rights of citizenship in Some ; but 
uiose rights had ceased to confer a participation in 'the sove- 
reignty of the republic. On the other hand, the inhabitants of 
the municipalities of Italy, in becoming Roman citizens, re- 
nounced no one of the rights of their native cities, of which 
they might be either jealous or proud. 

Italy continued to decline rapidly under the emperors : the 
component parts were no longer in due proportion. Rome con- 
tained about two or three thousand senatoiial fiimilies, whose 
luxury and 'splendor surpassed all the pomp now displaj/od by 
the greatest nobles of our richest monarchies ; but whose effem- 
inacy and pusillanimity shrunk from all the active offices of 
life. These families were often decimated by despotism ; their 
property was frequently confiscated ; and they became rapidlj 
extmct: but others arrived from the provinces to take their 

1>laee. They were surrounded by an immense population, 
edged in miserable houses, almost the only property tiiey poe- 
seasied. Rome contained several millions of inhabitants : tiie 
smallest number only exercised the necessary arts and employ- 
ments of life, and even this more active part of the population 
(composed chiefly of foreigners and freedmen) left the manual 
work entirely to slaves ; 8ie remainder, aU those who gloried 
in the title of Roman citizen, who had long despised every vo- 
cation but the military service, henceforward rejected even 
that, and lived in absolute idleness : supported by distributions 
of com and largesses from the public treasury, they passed 
their days in the bath, the circus, and the amphitheatre. The 
state not only supported them, but took upon itself the charge 
of amusing mem by gratuitous public spectacles. Whole fiuni- 
lies became extinct from the vices engendered by idleness; but 
their place was continually supplied by the crowd which flocked 
from the provinces to enjoy a life of indolence, largesses, im- 
munities, and public shows. 

Italy was covered with cities ; the greater number of those 
now existing flourished in at least equal splendor in the time 
of the Roman empire ; some, such as Milan, Verona, Bologna, 
Capua, were so considerable as to present an image of Rome, 
with their circus, their amphitheatre, their tumultuous and idle 
population, their riches, and their poverty. Their administra- 
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tioQ was nearly repubUcan, most commonly ccmiposed, after the 
example of Rome, of a curia, or municipal senate elected by 
the people, and of duumvirs, or annual consuls. In all these 
towns, among the first class of inhabitants were to be found 
the proprietors (^ the neighboring land, lodged in palaces with 
their sbives and fireedmen; secondly, the artisans and shop- 
keepers whom their consumption Established around them ; 
lastly, a crowd of idle people, who had preserved just enough 
of land to sumdy, with the strictest economy, the means of ex- 
istence. It does not appear that there was any prosperous 
manu&ctory in Itdy. All manual labor, as well in towns as 
in the coiintry, was executed by slaves. Objects of luxury, for 
the most part, came firom Asia. War had for a lon^ time been 
tiie only occupation of the Italians ; for a long period, too, the 
legions had been levied partly among the Romans, and partly 
among their allies in Italy: but, under the emperors, the dis- 
trust of the master seconded the luxurious effeminacy of the 
sulject ; the Italians finally renounced even war ; and the le- 
gions were recruited only in Pannonia, Gaul, and the other 
provinces bordering on the Rhine and the Danube. At a later 
period, the barbarians who meniu^ Rome were seduced by 
liberal pajr to engage in its defence ; and in the Roman armies 
the enemies of llrane almost entirely replaced the Romans. 
The country could not, as in modem states, supply the place 
of cities in recruiting the armies with a class of men accus- 
tomed to the inclemencies of the weather, and inured to toiL 
The only laborers to be found were an oppressed foreiffn race, 
who took no interest in public afifiiirs. The Romans cultivated 
their land either by slaves purchased firam the barbarians, and 
forced by corporal punishment to labor, or by cohni parUarn, 
to whom was ffiven a small share in the harvest as wages : but 
in order to oblige these last to content themselves with the 
least possible shue, they were attached to the land, and nearly 
as much oppressed as slaves themselvea The proprietors of 
land varied between these two systems, according as Uie price 
of slaves varied, or the c6Um» (peasants, laborers) were more 
or less numerous : no cultivator of the land had any property 
in it The greatest part was united in immense domains, some- 
times embracing whole provinces, the administration of which 
was intrusted to freedmen, whose only consideration was, how 
to cultivate the land with the least possible expense, and how 
to extract fix>m their laborers the greatest degree of work with 
the smallest Quantity of food. The agriculturists, as well what 
were called fireedmen as slaves, were almost all barbarians by 
birth, without any interest in a social order which only op- 
pressed them, without courage for its defence, and without any 
pecuniary resources for themselves ; their numbers also dimin^ 
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ished with an alarming rapidity, partly from deseition, partly 
from new invasions of barbarians, who carried them off to sell 
as slaves in other Roman provinces, and, finally, from a mor- 
tality, the necessary consequence of poverty and starvation. 

Italy, nevertheless, was supposed to enjoy a constant pros- 
perity. During the entire ages of Trajan and the Antonines, 
a succession of virtuous and philosophic emperors followed each 
other ; the world was in peace ; the laws were wise and well 
administered ; riches seemed to increase ; each succeeding 
generation raised palaces more splendid, monuments and pub- 
lic edifices more sumptuous, than the preceding; the senatorial 
families found their revenues increase; the treasury levied 
greater imposts. But it is not on the mass of wealth, it is on 
its distribution, that the prosperity of states depends : increas- 
ing opulence continued to meet the eye, but man became more 
miserable; the rural population, formerly active, robust, and 
energetic, were succeed©! by a foreign race ; while the inhab- 
itants of towns sunk in vice and idleness, or perished in want, 
amidst the riches they had themselves created. 

It was into this Italy, such as despotism had made it, that the 
barbarians penetrated. Eager for the booty which it contained 
and could not defend, they repeatedly ravaged it during the 
last two centuries of the western empire. The mercenary 
troop that Rome had levied amongst them for its defence, pre- 
ferrmg pillage to pay, frequently turned their arms against 
those they were engaged to defend. They vied with the Ro- 
mans in making and unmaking emperors ; and generally chose 
them from their own ranks, in order to secure to the soldier a 
greater share of the property of the citizen. The booty dimin- 
ished as the avidity of these foreigners increased. The pomp 
of the western empire soon appeared, to an army thus formedt 
an useless expense. Odoacer, of the nation of the Heruli, 
chief of the mercenaries who then served in Italy, suppressed 
it by deposing, in 476, the last emperor. He took upon him- 
self the title of king, and distributed amongst his soldiers one 
third of the land in the most fertile provinces : he governed 
during seventeen years this still glorious country, as a rich 
&nn which the barbarians had a right to cultivate for their 
sole use. 

The mercenaries united under the sceptre of Odoacer were 
not sufficiently strong to defend Italy against a new invasion of 
barbarians. The Ostrogoths, encouraged by the Grecian sove- 
reign of new Rome, the emperor of the east, arrived in 489, 
under the command of 'Hieodoric, from the countries north of 
the Euxme to the torders of Italy: they completed the con- 
quest of it in four, and retained possession of the Peninsula 
sixty-fbur years, under eight successive kings. These new 

C2 
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barbarianfl, in their turn, demanded and obtained a portion of 
land and ^ves : fhey multiplied, it is true ; but became rapidly 
enervated in a deUcious climate, where they had suddenly 
passed from the severesf privations to the enjoyment of every 
luxury. They were at last conquered and subdued, in the year 
553, by the Romans of Constantinople, whom ihej despised as 
the degenerate successors of the satue nation which their an- 
cestors had vanquished. 

The invasion of the Lombards, in 568, soon followed the de- 
struction of the monarchy of the Ostrogoths. Amongst the 
various hordes which issued from the north of Germany upon 
the southern regions, the Lombards were reputed the most 
courageous, t|ie most cruel, and the proudest of their independ- 
ence ; but their number was inconsiderable, and they scarcely 
acknowledged any social tie sufficient to keep them united : ac- 
cordingly, they neve^ completed the conquest of Italy. From 
568 to 774, twenty-one Lombard kings, during 206 ^ears, suc- 
ceeded each other without establishing their dominion either 
on the Lagunes, at the extremity of me Adriatic gul( where 
such of the inhabitants of Upper Italy as were personally the 
most exposed had taken refuge and founded the Venetian re- 
public ; or on the shores of the Adriatic, now called Romagna, 
governed by a lieutenant of the emperor of Constantinople, 
under the titie of exarch of the five .cities of Pentapolis ; or on 
Rome, defended only by the spiritual arms of the patriarch of 
the western church ; or on the southern coast, where the Greek 
municipalities of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi, governed them- 
selves almost as independent republica The Lombards, never- 
theless, founded a kingdom in northern Italv, of which Pavia 
was the capital ; and in southern Italy the duchy of Beneven- 
tum, which still maintained its independence two centuries 
after the kingdom was subju^ted. 

From the middle of the eighth century the Lombards, mas- 
ters of a country where the great towns still contained much 
wealth, where the land had lost nothing of its fertility, where 
the example ci the vanquished had taught the vanquishers the 
advantage of reviving some agricultunl industry, excited the 
envy of their neighbors the Franks, who had conquered and 
oppressed the Gads, who despised all occupation but war, and 
desired nd wealth but what the sword could give. Th^l^ re- 
peated invasions devastated Italy; and at lengtii, in 774, com- 
pleted the destruction of the Lombard monarchy. For more 
than twenty yean the popes or bishops of Rome had been in 
the habit cf opposing the kings of fnnce to the monarchs of 
I/nnbardv, who were odious to them, at first as pagans, and 
^^fterwaids as heretics. Chief of the clergr of the ancient cap- 
ital, where the power of the emperara of Canrtantinople had 
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been nominally estaUiahed bat never felt, the^ confounded 
theif pretensions with those of the empire ; and the Lombaids 
having recently conquered the exarchate of Ravenna, and the 
Pentapolis, they denumded that Ihese provinces should be re- 
stored to Roma The Frank kings made themselves the chun- 
pioDs of this quarrel, which' gave them an opportanitv of con- 
quering the Lombard monarchy; but Charles, the king who 
accomplished this conquest, and wha was the greatest man that 
barbarism ever produced, itt treating with Rome, in subjugatin||^ 
Italy, comprehended' all the beauty of a civilization which his 
predecessors had seen only to destroy: he conceived the laky 
idea of profiting by the barbarian force at his disposal to put 
himself at the head of the civilization whidi he laWed to re- 
store. Instead of considering himself as the king of the ccm- 
querors, occupied onlv in ennching a barbarous arm;^ with the 
spoils of the vanquished, he made it his duty and ms glory to 
govern the coun^ for its best interests, and for the common 
good : he did more. In concert with Pope Leo IH, he re-es- 
tablished the monarchy of the conquered as a western Roman 
empire, which he considered the representative of right, in op- 
position to barbaric force : he received from the same pope, and 
from the Roman people, on Christmafrday in the year 800, the 
tide of Roman emperor, and the name of Charlemagne, or 
Charles the Great, which no one before had ever so well de- 
served. As kin^, and afterwards as emperor, he governed Italy, 
together with his other vast statjos, forty years : he pursued 
with constancy, and with increasing abiuty, the end ne pro- 
posed to himself viz. establishing the reign of the laws, and a 
flourishing civilization : but barbarism was too strong for him ; 
and when he died, in 814, it was re-established thxoii^out the 
empire. 

Italy had eight kings of the fomily of Charlemagne, reckon- 
ing his son and grandson, who reigned under him, and were, 
pn^rly speaking, his lieutenant& Charles le Gros, greats 
grandson of Charlemagne, was deposed in 888 ; after which 
ten sovereigns, either ualian or Burgundian, but allied to the 
race of the Franks, disputed, for seven^ years more, the crown 
of ItaJy and the empure. In 051, Otho L (f Saxony, king of 
Germany, forced Berenger IL, who then reigned, to acknow- 
ledge himself his vassal: in 961, Otho entered Italy a second 
time with his Germans, was crowned at Rome witn th e title 
of emperor, and sent Berenger IL to end his days in a fortress 
in Germany. 

Thus, nearly five centuries elapsed frwn the fell of the an- 
cient Roman empire to the possing over of the renewed em- 
pire to the Germans. For a kmff space of time Italy bad be«i 
pillaged and oppressed, m turn, by barbarians of every denomi- 
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natkm, who wmtonlj overran the country only to plunder, and 
believed themselves valiant because, thoush in small numbers, 
th^y spread terror over a vast extent, and imaged by blood- 
shed to give a dignity to their depredations. The country, 
tliQB exp^ed to so many outrages, did not remain such as the 
Romans had left it The Goth, Lombard, Fraiik, and German 
warriors, who had successively invaded Italy, introduced seve- 
ral of the opinions and sentiments of the barbarian race, par- 
ticularly the habit of independence and resistance to authority. 
They divided with their kings the country conquered by their 
valor. They caused to be ceded to them vast districts, the in- 
habitants of which they considered their property equally with 
the knd. The Lombard monarchy comprehended thirty duke- 
doms, or mar^uisates ; their number diminished under Charle- 
magne and his successors: but, at the same time, there rose 
under them a numerous clas^ of counts and vavasors, amongst 
whom every duke divided the provin<;e that had been ceded 
to him, under condition that they should swear fealty and hom- 
age, and follow him to the wars. The <;ounts, in their turn, 
divided among the warriors attached to their colors the land 
apportioned to them. Thus was the feudal system, which 
inade the possession of land the warrior's pay, and constituted 
an hereditary subordination, founded on interest and confirmed 
by oath, from the king down to the lowest soldier, established 
at thfe same time throughout Europe. The Lombards had car- 
ried into Italy the first germs of this system, which had been 
developed by the Franks, and invigorated by the civil wars of 
Charlemagne and his successors : these wars rendered it ne- 
cesMTv that every feudatory should fortify his dwellinff to pre- 
serve his allegiance to his lord ; and the country, which till 
tiien had been open, and without defence, became covered 
with castles, in which these feudal lords established their resi- 
dence. 

About the same time, — that is to say, in the ninth centu- 
ry,— cities began to rebuild their ancient walls ; for the barba- 
rian kings, who had ever3rwhere levelled these walls to the 
ground, no longer opposed their reconstruction : the danger of 
being daily invaded by the rival princes who disputS the 
throne made them necessaiy: besides, at this epoch new 
swarms of barbarians firom all parts infested Ekirope ; the in- 
habitants of Scandinavia, under the name of Danes and Nor- 
mans, ravaged England and France; tJie Hungarians devas- 
tated Grermany and Upper Italy; the Saracens, masters of Af- 
rica, infested the souliiem coasts of Italy and the isles : con- 
quer was not the purpose of any of these inv^ers; plunder 
and massacre were their only objects. Permission to guard 
themselves against continual outrages could not be withheld 
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fit»n the mhabitants of townsL Several tfin^ iimiMl citizens had 
oStesa been obliged to pay ransom to little more tfaan a hundred 
robbers: but, &xn the tune they were permitted by their em- 
perors to rebuild their walls, to purdiase or manu&cture arms^ 
they felt themselves in a state to make themselves respected. 
Their long suffering had hardened them, had accustomed than 
to jprivations and danger, and had taught them it was better to 
defend their lives tlutn jield them up to every contemptihle 
ag^;ressor ; at the same tune, the pqrakition cecities, no longer 
liymg in idleness at the expense of the provinces of the em- 
pire, addicted themselves to mdustry for their own profit: they 
had, accordingly, some wealth to defend. The ancient curie 
and municipalities had been retained in all the towns of Italy 
by their barbarian masters, in order to distribute more eipaUy 
the burdens imposed by the conquerers, and reach individuals 
more surely. The magistrates were the chiefe of a people who 
demanded only bread, arms, and walls. 

From the time when towns were secured by walls, their 
power rapidly increased ; the oppressed from all parts sought 
refuge in them from the oppressoro: they carried with them 
their industry, and arms to protect the walls that defended 
them. Everywhere they were sure of a good reception; fer 
every city felt it had strength only in proportion to the num- 
ber cff its citizens: each viml with its neig^ibor in efforts to 
augment the means ci defence, and in the reception given to 
strangers. The smaller towns imitated the greater, the vil- 
lages those in their turn ; and each had a casSe, or at least a 
tower, where the jxipulation, in case of a suddon attack, might 
retire with the most precious o£ their effects. ' 

In the mean time the dukes^ marquises, couiits, and pre- 
lates, who looked on these cities as their property, on the in- 
habitants as men who belonged to them, and labored only fer 
their use, soon perceived t£it these citizens were ill-disposed 
to obey, and would not suffer themselves to be despoiled; since 
they liad arms, and could defend themselves under the protec- 
tion of their walls: residence in towns thus became disagree- 
able to the nobles, and they left them to establifih themselves in 
> their castles. They became sensible that to d^end these cas- 
tles they had need of men devoted to them ; that, notwith- 
standing the advantage which their heavy armor gave them 
when &hting on horseback, they were the minority ; and they 
hastened to enfranchise the rural pq^ulation, to encouia^ 
their frovrih, to give them arms, and to endeavor to gain their 
affectuma The effect of this change of rule was rapid : the 
rural population in the tenth and eleventh centuries increased, 
doubled, ouadrui^ed, in exact proportiaii to the land which they 
had to Cultivate. 
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Otiio L, hifl son Otho H, and his gnaidson Otho HI. were 
fioccesBivel? acknowledged emperors and kings of Italy, from 
961 to 1002. When this branch of the house of Saxony be- 
came extinct, Henry 11. of Bavaria, and Conrad the Salic of 
Franocmia, filled the throne fit>m 1004 to 1039. During this 
period of nearly eighty yeais, the German emperors twelve 
times entered Italy at the head of theur armies, which they al- 
ways drew up in the plains of Roncaglia near Plaoentia ; there 
they held the states of Lombardy, received homage firom their 
Italian feadatories, caused the rents due to be paid, and pro- 
mulgated laws for the government of Italy. A foreign sove- 
reign, however, almost always absent, known only hv his in- 
cursions at the head of a barbarous army, could notemcacious- 
ly govern a country which he hardly knew, and where his 
yoke was detested. During these five reigns, the social power 
became more and more weak in Italy. The emperors were 
too happv to acknowledge the local authorities, whatever they 
were, whenever they could obtun from them their pectmiaiy 
dues: sometimes they were dukes or marquises, w]K»e dimi- 
ties had survived the disasters of various invasions and of civil 
wars; sometimes the archlnshc^ and iHshops of- great cities, 
whom Charlemagne and his successors had frequently invest- 
ed with duchies and counties escheated to the crown, reckon- 
ing that lords elected fixr life would remain more dependent 
than hereditary lords ; sometimes, finally, they were the magis- 
trates themselves, who, although elected by tiie people, receiv- 
ed fixsm tiie monarch the title of imperial vicars, luid took part 
with the nobles and prelates in the Plaids (placita), or diets 
of Roncaglia. 

After a stay of some mcmths, the emperor returned with his 
army into Germany; the nobles rotired to their castles^ the 
prelates and magistrates to their cities: neither of these last j 
acknowledged a superior authority to their own, nor reckoned | 
<Hi any other force than what they could themselves employ to 
assert what they called their righta Opposite interests could 
not fiiil to produce collision, and the war was universal. In the 
time of Conrad the Salic, the prelates almost throughout Lom- ^ 
hardy joined the cities against the nobles; and from 1085 to 
^1099 there was a general war between these two orders of so- 
ciety. Conrad put an end to it, by a constitution which is con- 
sidered to be the basis of feudal kw. By this the inheritance . 
of Se& was protected from the caprices of the lords and of the 
crown,— the most oppressive conditions of feudal dependence 
were suppressed or softened,-rand the few remaining slaves 
of the land were set free. 

The crown of Conrad theSalic passed in a direct line to his 
son, grandson, and great-grandson. The first, Henry IIL, 
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r&goed from 1089 to 1036; the second, Heniy IV., fiom 10Q6 
to 1106 ; the third, Henry V., &om 1106 to 1125i The last two 
reigns were trouUed by the bloody quarrel between the Em- 
pire and the Court of Rome, called the war of investiturea. 
Borne had never made part of the monarchy of the T/wnhaf^ if, 
This ancient capital of the world, with the territory appertain- 
ing to it, had, since the conqaest of Alboin, formed a dukedom, 
governed b^ a patrician or Greek duke, sent from Constantino- 
ple. The bishop of Rome, however, who, according to the an- 
cient canonical forms, was elected by the clergy, the senate^ 
and the people of his diocese, had mudi more authority over 
his 6ock than this foreign magistrate. He considered hmisel( 
too, as patriarch of the We«t, and the head of all the Latin 
churchea This authority, it is true, was not indisputably ao» 
knowledfied by orthodox prelates; and the harharians, who 
pr6fesaed either paganism or Arianism, held it in contempt 
The pontiff however, who now began to take exclusively the 
name of Pope, had more than once successfully ddfended Home 
with his spuitual arms when temporal ones had fiuled. When, 
in the year 717, an toonocJflwC, or enemy of images, filled the 
throne of Constantinople, the popes, under the pretence of 
heresy, rejected his authority altogether: a municipality, at 
the head of which were a senate and consuls* then governed 
Rome nearly as an independent state ; the Greeks^ occupied 
by their own dissensions,. seemed to Ibiget it; and Rome owed 
to this forgetfulness fifty years of a sort of liberty* The Ro> 
mans found once more a fiiint image of their past gloiy: som^ 
times even die title of Roman republic was revived. They ap- 
proved, notwithstanding, of pope Stephen XL conferring on the • 
princes of the Franks the dignity of patricians, in order to 
transfer to them the authority which the Greek magistrate ex- 
ercised in their city in the name of the emperor of Constanti- 
nople; and the people gladly acquiesced when, in die year 
800, Leo nL crowned Charlemagne as Augustus, and restorer 
of the western empire. FVom that period Rome became ooce 
more the capital of the empire. At Rome the chie& of the 
empire were henceforth to receive the golden crown from the 
hands <^ the pope^ after having reeeiv^ the silver one of the 
kingdom of Germany at Aix-l^hapelle, and the iron crown 
of Lombaidy at Milan. 

Great wealth and much feudal power were, l^ the gratitude 
of the emperors, attached to the see of Rome. The papacy 
became the highest object of ambition to the whole saceraotal 
order ; and, in an age of violence and anarchy, baions notorioiis 
for their robberies, and young libertines recommended only by 
the fiivor of some Roman ladies, not unfrequently filled the 
pontifical chair. The other bishqps selected were often no bet- 
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fer. The Gennan emperors, on arriving at Rome, were some' 
times obliged to put an end to such a scandal, and choose 
among the competitors, or depose a pope who put all Christen- 
dom to the blu^ Henry IIL obliged the people to renounce 
the right which the^ had hitherto exercised, and so greatly 
abused, to take part m the election of yapea. He named, him- 
self; £)ur successively, whom he chose among the-moet learned 
and the most pious of the clergjr of Italy and Germany ; and 
thus powerfiilly seconded the spint of refimn which b^an to 
animate the church from the eleventh century. 

Amidst the convulsions to which society was exposed, the 
wealth of the clergy had remained intact. The kings whom it 
tempt^ dared not seize it for themselves; but they distributed 
it, with the dignities of the church, among their &vorite8 — 
their creatures, — servile priests, who had nothing ecclesiasti- 
cal but the name. These promotions excited a general clamor. 
Religious men pretended that kings introduced corruption into 
the body of the clergy — ^that they destroyed the independence 
idiich ought to belong to the ministers df God. An ardent de- 
sire to purify the priesthood, by preventing these dignities fiiom 
bein^ distributed in purely temporal views, was manifested; 
but It belonged to one of the greatest characters produced in 
the middle age to agitate all Christendom for the attainment 
of this end. 

Hildebrand, bom at Soana, in Tuscany, a man of the most 
obscure condition, but from the moment when he entered into 
ofrders distingui^ed for his talents, was sent l^ his convent to 
pursue his studies at Cluny, in France. He conceived, in his 
solitude, the plan of revolution, l^ which he proposed to him- 
self the subjugation of the world to the sacer£>tai power. In 
the universe m saw but God, the priest his sole minister, and 
mankind obedient He designed that the whole priesthood 
should be moved by one single will, should know only one pas- 
sion — ^that of establishing me power of Heaven. The whole 
church appeared to him corrupted: he undertook to ref<»in it 
in its head, in its members, in the whole body of the fidtfaful 
under its control He anathematized all intervention of the 
secular power in the distribution of the dignities of the church ; 
it was, he said, simony^ — ^makine a commerce of the gifbs of the 
Holy Spirit The crime was uie same, whether the people in 
theur public assemblies, or nobles, or kings, took part in the 
election of prelates, or attempted to confer on ^em the investi- 
ture of even the temporal power attached to their bishoprics. 
In 1050, he obtamed of the council of Lateran that the election 
of popes should be vested in the cardinals; and the nomination 
€xf all prelates in the chapters, jomtly with ^e pope. To de- 
tach thKB clergy fixxn human society, he proscribed and punidied 
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with severity the marriage of prieste, which, till then, had been 
permitted or tolerated by some provincial councils, puticalarly 
in Lombardy. Finally, concentrating all the power of the 
charch in the pope, he taught the priests to consider him as an 
unerring being, who became holy by his electi(»---who could 
alone name and depose bishops— assemble, preside over, and 
dissolve councils : he was, he said, in short, a god upon earth — 
absolute master of all princes, who were bound to kiss his feet, 
and whom he could depose at will, by releasing their subjects 
from their oaths of fidelity. 

Hildebrand accomplished, at least for a time, the immense 
revolution which he had undertaken: he changed the spirit of 
the popedom, of the clergy, and the people ; and he enslaved 
kings. He procured, by his influence, the election of the lour 
popes who preceded him in the chair of St Peter, which he a»> 
cended himself in the year 1073, taking the name of Gregory 
Vn. The popes his succesBors continued, after his dettlh ia 
1065, to act upon his maxims, and seemed as if still animated 
Inr his spirit Nevertheless, he experienced fiom the clergy^ 
above all from those c^ Lombardy, a prodigious resistance. He 
tormented Italy and Germany with a constant civil war ; he 
called in against Rome the Normans, who burnt the city, and 
sold almost all the inhabitants into davery; he compelled his 
heroic rival, the emperor Henry IV., to do penance tefore him 
in the open court of Canoea, whilst the ground was covered 
with snow; he obliged him to remain tlu'ee days and three 
nights in the habit of a penitent, baiefeoted and rasting, bdbre 
he would grant him ahaolution. The successors of Gregonr 
VIL excited the two sons of Henry IV. successively to revolt 
against him, and depose him. Henry soon died of a broken 
heart Henry V., the second of these unnatural children, 
whose cause the pope had espoused, after having obtained tiie 
crown l^ the aid of the priests, became their enemy in his 
turn. Ehtfing sixteen years he made war against the church, 
to maintain £e independence of the imperial crown, and the 
rights of secular sovereigns over the Acts held by the clergy, 
l^e people at length, wearied and exhausted, forced these two 
rival powers to an agreement, in which the rights of both were 
curtailed. In the diet of Worms, 11522, the emperor abandoned 
to the pope the investiture of bishops by the nng and crosier; 
while he reservedto himself the transmission of the regal rights 
attached to each bishopric by the concession of the sceptre. 
These were only exterior ceremonies : in fact, the people alone 
were deprived of tlieir rights in tlie choice of their pastor. 
Sovereigiis retained almost exclusively the nomination of pre> 
latcs in their respective dominicHis. 

The war of investitures, which lasted more than sixty years, 
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acoomplii^ed the dissdutioii of every tie between tbe diflferent 
memberaof the kingdom of Italy. Civil wars have at least 
this advantage,— that they force the rulers of the people to con- 
Bult the wishes of their subjects, oblige them to gain affections 
which constitute their strength, and to OMnpensate, by the 
fiTanting of new privileges, the services which they require. 
The prelates, nobles, and cities of Italy obeyed, some the em- 
peror, others the pope ; not from a blind fear, but from choice, 
from affection, from conscience, according as the political or 
religious sentiment was predominant in each. The war was 
genera], but everywhere wa^ with the national forces. 
Every city armed its militia, which, headed by the magistrates, 
attacked the neiffhbcMring nobles or towns of a contrary party. 
While each city muiffin^ it was fighting either for the pope or 
the emperor, it washabitually impeUed exclusively by its own 
sentiments: every town considered itself as a whole, as an in- 
dependent state, which had its own allies and enemies; each 
citosen felt an ardent patriotism, not for the kingdom of Italy, 
or for the empire, but for his own city. 

At the period when either kings or emperors had granted to 
towns the ri^t of raising frartifications, that of assembling the 
citizens at Uie sound of a great bell, to concert together the 
means of Uieir oommcm defence, had been also conceded. This 
meeting of all the men of the state capable of bearing arms was 
called a parliamenL It assembled m the great square, and 
elected annually two consuls, charged with the administration 
ef justice at home, and the. command of the army abroad. The 
muitia of every city was divided into separate bodies, according 
to local partitions, each led by a gonfaloniere, or standard- 
bearer. They fought on foot, and assembled round the carroc- 
^ CIO, a heavy car drawn by oxen, and covered with the flags 
and armorial bearings of the ci^. A high pole rose in the 
middle of this car, beuing the colors and a Christ, which seemed 
to bless the army, with both arms extended. A priest said 
daily mass at an altar placed in the front of the car. The 
trumpeters of the community, seated on the back part, sounded 
the charge and the retreat It was Heribert, archbishop of 
Milan, contemporary of Conrad the Salic, who invented this 
car in imitation of the ark of alliance, and caused it to be 
adopted at Milan. All the free cities of Italy followed the ex- 
ample : this sacred car, intrusted to the guardianship of the mi^ 
litia, gave them weight and ocmfidence. The nobles who 
committed themselves in the civil wars, and were obliged to 
have recourse to the protection of towns, where they had been 
admitted into the first order <^ citizens, fisrmed the only cavalry. 

The parliament, which named the consuls, appointed also a 
secret eoimcil, called a Coimlio di Credenza, to assist the gov- 
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eTDment, compoeed of a few members taken from each diviiioD ; 
besides a graiid council of the people, who {nrepaied the deci»* 
ions to be sabmitted to the parliament The CkmsUio di cW 
denza was, at the same time, charged with the administaratioa 
of the finances, consisting chiefly of entrance duties collected 
at the gates of the city, and voluntary contributions asked of 
the citizens in moments of danger. Asi industry had rapidly 
increased, and had preceded luxury, — as domestic life was sober, 
and the produce of labor considerable, — ^wealth had greatly au^ 
mented. The citizens allowed themselves no other use of thenr 
riches than that of defending or embellishing their country. It 
was from the year 900 to the year 1200 that the most prodigious 
works were undertaken and accomplished by the towns of Italy. 
They began by surrounding themselves with thick walk, ditches^ 
towerc^ and counter-guards at the gates ; immense WOTks, which 
a patriotism ready fer every sacnfioe could alone accomplish. 
The maritime towns at the same time cimgtructed their ports, 
quays, canals, and custom-houses, which served also as vast 
magazines for commerce. Every city built public palaces fer the 
Sigmria, or municipal magistrates, and prisons; and con- 
structed also temples, which to this day fill us with admiration 
by then: grandeur and magnificenca These three regenerating 
centuries gave an impulse to architecture, which soon awakened 
the other fine arts. 

The republican sphit which now fermented In every city, and 
gave to each of them constitutions so wise, magistrates so zeal- 
ous, and citizens so patriotic, and so capable of great achieve- 
ments, had found in Italyitself the models which had contri^ 
uted to its formation. The war of investitures gave wing to 
this universal spirit of liberty and patriotism in all the munici- 
palities of Lombardy, in Piedmont, Venetia, Romagna, and 
Tuscany. But there existed already in Italy other fi^ cities^ 
of which the experience had been sufficiently long to prove that 
a petty people finds, in its complete union and devotion to the 
common cause, a strength often wanting in great states. The 
firee cities which fiouriSied in the eleventh century rose fixmi 
the ruins of the western empire ; as those in Italy which pre- 
ceded them in the career of liberty rose from the ruins of the 
empire of the East 

When the Greeks resigned to the Lomberds Italy, which a 
few years before they had conquered from the Ostrpgoths, they 
stiU preserved several isolated ports and fortified pbces along 
the coast Venice, at the extremity of the Adriatic ; Ravenna, 
at the south of the mouth of the Po; Genoa, at the foot of the 
Ligorian mountains; Pisa, towards the mouths of the Amo; 
R(»ne, Gaeta, Naples, Amalfi, Bari, were either never con- 
quered by the Lombards, or in 8ubjecti(»i too short a .time to 
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have lost their ancient waUa, and the habit of guarding them* 
These cities served as the refuge of Roman civilizaticm. All 
those who had preserved any fortune^ independence of mind, or 
hatred of oppression, assembled in them to concert the means 
of resisting tbe insolence of their barbarian masters^ The Gr^ 
cian empire maintained itself at Constantinople in all its an- 
cient pnde; but, with oriental apathy, it regarded these re- 
mains as still representing its province of l£ly, while it did 
nothing fiir their defence. From time to time, a duke, an ex- 
arch, a patrician, a catapan, or other magistrate, was sent, with 
a title announcing the highest pretensions, but unacccnnpanied 
by any real Ibrce. The citizens of these towns demanded 
money and soldiers to repair and defend their fortifications; 
whilst the emperors, on the contrary, demanded that the money 
and soldiers of Italy should be sent to Constantinople. After 
some disputes, the Ureek government found it prudent to aban- 
don the question, and shut its eyes on the establishment of a 
liberty which it despised, but which perhaps might be useful in 
the defence of these distant possessions ; finally, me magistrates, 
whom these towns themselves nominated, became the acknow- 
ledged depositaries of the imperial authority. The disposal of 
theur own money and severs was allowed them, on conditicm 
that nothing should be demanded of the emperors, who were 
satisfied to see their names at the head of every act, and their 
image on the coin, without exacting any other acts of submission. 
This policy was not, however, exactlv followed with respect to 
Ravenna, or afterwards to Bari. In these cities the representa- 
tive of the emperor had fixed his residence with a Greek gar- 
rison. Ravenna, as well as the cities afmertaining to it, de- 
nominated the Pentapolis, was conauered by the Lombards be- 
tween 720 and 730. Bari became then the capital of the thema 
of Lombardy, which extended over a great part of Apulia. We 
have already shown how Rome passed from the Greek to the 
western empire : we suspect, rather than know, that Grenoa and 
Pisa, after having been occupied by the Lombards, preserved 
their relations with Constantinople. The paUium, or silk fiag, 
presented for some time to the emperors, was considered by 
them 1^ a sort of tribute ; but Venice on the upper sea, Gaeta, 
Naples, and Amalfi, on the lower, advanced more openly to in- 
dependence. 

From the invasion by Attila in 458, the marshes called Lth 
gune, formed at the extremity of the Adriatic by the slime 
deposited by seven or eight great rivers, amidst which arose 
innumerable ishuids^ had been the refuge of all the rich inhabit- 
ants of Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Treviso, and other great cities 
of Venetia, who fied from the sabres of the Huns. The Roman 
empire of the west survived this great calamity twenty-four 
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yean; but it was only a period of expiring agony, during 
which freeh diaastens continually foiced new refugees to estab- 
lish themselves in the Lagune. A numerous population was 
at length fonned there, supported by fishing, the making of 
salt» some other manufiictories, and the commerce carried on by 
means of these many rivers. Beyond the reach of the barba- 
rians, who had no vessels, forgotten by the Romans, and their 
successors the Ostrogoths, they maintamed their independence 
under the adn^istration of tribunes, named by an assembly of 
the people in each of the separate islea The Venetians looked 
upon the Ostrogoths, and their succes&ors the Lombards, as 
heretics; so that religious zeal strengthened their aversion to 
the dominant powers of Italy. On the other hand, the popula- 
tion of each idand forming a little separate republic, jealousies 
arose; their tribunes disagreed. To put an end to these fac- 
tions^ the citizens of eveiy island met in a single assembly at 
Heraclea in 697, and elected a chief of maritime Venetia, whom 
they called doge, or duka This title, borne by the Greek 
governors of the provinces of Italy, seems to indicate that the 
doge was considered a lieutenant of the emperor of Constanti- 
nople. The Venetians, in fiict, persisting in regarding them- 
selves as members of the eastern empire, never acknowledged 
the pretensions of Charlemagne and his successors to the do- 
minion of all Italy. It was in 809, in a war a^inst Pepin, son 
of Charlemagne, that the Venetians made choice of the island 
of the Rialto, near which they assembled their fleet, with their 
wealth collected on l)oard, and built the city of Venice, the 
capita] of their republic. Twenty years afterwards they trans- 
ported thither, from Alexandria, tiie body of St Mark, the 
evangelist They chose him patron of their state. His lion 
figured in their arms, and his name in their language, when- 
ever they would designate with peculiar afiection their ooimtry 
or«)vemment 

While the Venetians disputed with the Lombards, the Frank 
and the German emperors, the little land on which stood their 
houses, they had also to dispute the sea that bathed them with 
the Slavonians, who had established themselves for the purpose 
of piracy on the eastern side of the Adriatic. Amidst them, on 
the same coast, several little cities inhabited by Greeks, but 
forgotten by the empire, dhdeavored in vain to defend their 
liberties and municipal governments. In 997, these small 
towns of Lstria'and Dalmatia made alliance with Venice ; con- 
sented to receive judges chosen b^r the doge, and to fight under 
his banner. With their aid Venice vanquished the pirates of 
Narenta and Croatia; and the doge fi^m that period took the 
titie of duke of Venice and Dalmatia. 

The first magistrate of the republics of Naples, Ga^ and 
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Amalfi bore likewise the title of doge. These three citiei, 
forgotten by tiie Greek emperors, and receiving no aid from 
them, still held ,by the ties of commerce to Greece. The in- 
habitants had devoted themselves with ardor to navigation; 
they trafficked in the Levant, and covered southern Italy 'with 
its rich merchandise. The coantry situated beyond the Tiber 
had been exposed to fewer invasions than Upper Italy. It had 
not, however, entirely escaped. A Lombard chief entered it 
in 589, and fi>unded the great duchy of Benev^to, which com- 
OTehended nearly the whole southern part or the peninsula. 
This dukedom maintcfined itself independent of the kmgdom of 
the Lombaids at Pavia, and had not been involved in its fidl. 
It defended itself with valor against Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors, who attempted its conquest ; but in 839, at the end of a 
civil war, it was divided into the three principalities of Bene- 
vento, Salerno, and Capua. The Saracens had established col- 
onies, in the year 828, in Sicily, which tiU then had been sub- 
ject to the Greek empire : these Saracens, a few years after- 
wards, passed into southern Italy. The three republics of Na- 
ples, Gaeta, and Amalfi preserved their independence by exci- 
ting enmity between the LcHnbards and Saracens, who equally 
menaced them ; but these barbarians soon sank into the languor 
produced by the charms of a southern climate. It seemed as 
if they had no longer courage to risk a life to which so many 
enjoyments were attached. When they ibught, it was with 
effeminacy ; and lihey hastened the termination of every war, to 
plunge again into the voluptuous ease from which it had roused 
them. The citizens of the republics had the advantage over 
them of walls and defiles ; and, without being braver than the 
Lombards, maintamed their independence against them fer six 
centuries. ^ 

fiiiUhem Italy, till the year 1000, was disturbed only by the, 
petty wars between the Lombard principalities, the republics 
under the protection of the Greek empire, the caUifami of Bari, 
and the wandeniig bands of Mussulmans, whom love of plunder 
more than religious zeal had brought into Italy. But about 
this epoch there arrived at Salerno, and afterwards in Apulia, 
Norman adventurers, the second or third veneration of those 
terrible Danish corsairs who had so long and so cruelly ravaged 
France, and who were ah'eady, in 912, established in Neustria, 
where they adopted Christianity and the French language. 
They retained the valor of thehr ancestors, their love of adven- 
ture, and passion for voyagea They first came in great num- 
bers to visit as pilgrims the sanctuaries of southern Italy, and 
afterwards entered as soldiers into the armies either of the 
princes of Lombardy, the republics, or the Greeks of Bari, who 
had recently^ reconquered the whole of Apulia. They proved so 
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superior in valor to all thoee to whom they were opposed, that 
these mercenaries soon mqde all the small states, among which 
they had come to seek adventures, tremhle. In 1041, they con- 
quered Apulia, from the Greeks ; in 1060, Calabria ; from 1061 
to 1090, Sicily : about the same time they subjugated the three 
Lombard principalities of Beneventum, Salerno, and Capua. 
The three republics were the last states in southern Itsfy 
which fell under the Norman yoke. We do not, indeed, know 
the date of the conquest of Ga^ta, the records of the history of 
the town being very scanty. But Amalfi, illustrious for the 
foundation, in Sie lloly Land, of the hospital and military order 
of St John of Jerusalem, for the invention of the compass, and 
for the preservation of the pandects of Justinian, surrendered 
to the Normans in 1131. The leader of these last was then 
Roger n. ; to whom the antipope Anacletus had, the preceding 
year, given the title of king of the Two Siciliea Roger b^ 
sieged, in 1138, the city of Naples ; which though^ in turns, suc- 
cored by the emperor of Germany and the repimlic of Pisa, was 
compelled also to surrender. 

Tne republic of Pisa^ which vainly sought to save from ruin 
these first Italian republics of the middle ages, was a city 
which navigation and commerce had enriched. Genoa, which 
soon became its rival, had escaped the pillage of these northern 
conquerors, and had preserved a constant intercourse with Con- 
stantinople and with Syria; from whence the citizens brought 
the rich merchandise which tiiey afterwards dispersed through- 
out Lombardy. The Pisans and Genoese, invifforated by a 
seafaring life, were accustomed to defend with me sword the 
merchaiulise which they conveyed fixxn one extremity to the 
other of the Mediterranean. Tliey were often in conflict with 
the Saracens, like them addicted to maritime commerce, to 
which these last frequency added piracy. The Saracens pil- 
laged Genoa in the year 936. In 1005 they entered a suburb of 
Pisa; and again invested that city in the year 1012. Their 
cdonies in Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Isles, constantly 
menaced Italy. The Pisans, seconded bv the Genoese, in 
their turn attacked Sardinia, in the year 1017 ; but completed 
the conquest only in 1050. They established colonies there, 
and divided it into ^eb, between the most illustrious families of 
Pisa and Genoa. They also conquered the Balearic Isles from 
the Saracens, in the year 1113. 

When, towards the end of the eleventh century, the western 
world took up the dipute with the Saracens fer the sepulchre 
of Jesus Christ, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa had already reached a 
high point of commereial power ; these three cities had more 
vessels on the Mediterranean than the whole of Christendom 
besides. They seconded the Crusaders with eathusiaam. They 
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provisioned them when arrived off the coast of ^na, and kept 
up their communication with the w^st The Venetians aasert 
that they sent a fleet of 200 vessels, in the year lOdd, to Becond 
the first crusade. The Pisans aflkm that their archbishop 
Daimbert, who was afterwards patriarch of Jerusalem, passed 
into the east with 120 vessels. The Genoese claim only 
twenty-eight galleys and six vessels : but all concurred with 
equal zesu in the conquest of the Holy Land ; and the three 
maritime republics obtained important privilege which they 
preserved as long as the kingdom of Jerusalem lasted. 

^ch were the changes which the space of six centuries 
from the fidl of the Roman empire accomplished in Italjr. To- 
wards the end of the fifth century, the social tie, which had 
made of the empire one body, became dissolved, tmd was suc- 
ceeded by no other. The citizen Mi nothing for his fellow- 
citizen; he expected no «ipport from him, and offered him 
none. He could nowhere invoke protection; he everywhere 
saw only violence and oppression. Towards the beginning of 
the twelfth century, the citizens of the towns of Italy had as 
little to expect from abroad. The emperor of the Germans, 
who called himself their sovereign, was, with his barbarian 
army, only one enemy more. But universally, where the cir- 
cle of the same wall formed a common interest, . the spirit of 
association was developed. The citizens promised each other 
mutual assistance. Courage grew with liberty ; and the Ital- 
ians, no longer oppressed, found at last in themselves their 
own defence. 



CHAP. n. 

Frederick Barbaroasa endeavors to abridge thd Liberties of the Towns of 
Italy.— Their Resistance.— The League of Lombardy.— Truce of Venice — 
And Peace of Constance.— Which fixes their Rights. 

When the inhabitants of the cities of Italy associated for 
their common defence, their first necessity was to guard against 
the brigandage of the barbarian armies,^which invaded their 
country and treated them as enemies; the second, to protect 
themselves from the robberies of other barbarians who called 
themselves their masters. Their united efibrts soon insured 
their safety ; in a few years they found themselves rich and 
powerful ; and these same men, whom emperors, prelates, and 
nobles considered only as freed ser&, perceived that they con- 
stituted almost the only public force in Italy. Their sel^n- 
fidence grew with their power ; and the desire of domination 
succeeded that of independence. Those cities which had ac- 
cumulated the most wealth, whose walls inclosed the greatest 
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populatioii, attempted, fiom the first half of the twelfth Genttny, 
to secure by fiirce of arms the obedience of such of the neigh- 
boring towns as did not appear sufficiently stron? to resist 
them. These greater cities had no intention tostrip uie smaller 
of their liberty ; their sole purpose was to force them into a 
perpetual alliance, so as to efiare their good or evil fortune, and 
always place their armed force under me standard of the dom- 
inant city. 

The long war of the invegtiiures, between tiie Franconian 
emperors imd the jpopes, had given the first impulse to this am- 
IntioD : as general interests were involved, as it was a question 
of distant operations and common danger, the cities felt the 
necessity of alliances, and of an active correspondence, which 
soon extended fiom one extremity of Italy to the other. The 
smaller towns soon found that this general policy was beycHid 
their means, and that the great cities, in which commerce and 
wealth had accumulated Ciowledge, and which alone received 
the communications of the pope or of the emperor, naturally 
placed themselves at the h^ of the league rormed in their 
provinces, either for the empire or for the church. These two 
leagues were not jet known in Italy by the names of Guelph 
and Ghibeline, which in Germany had been the war-cry of the 
two parties at the battle of Winsbeig, fought on the 2Ist of De- 
cember, 1140, and which had previously distinguished, tiie 
former the dukes of Sazonv and Bavaria, devoted to the pope ; 
the latter, the emperors of the house of Franconia. But al- 
though these two names, which seem since to have become ex- 
clusively Italian, had not yet been adopted in Italy, the heredi- 
tary af^ction respectivelv for the two parties already divided 
the minds of the people for more than a century, and motion be- 
came to each a second country, often served by them with not 
less heroism and devotion than their native city. 

Two great towns in the plains of Lombardy surpassed every 
other in power and wealth : Milan, which habitually directed 
the party of the church; and Pavia, which directed that of the 
empire. Both towns, however, seem to have changed parties 
during the reigns of Lothario III. and Conrad H, who, from the 
year II25 to 1152, placed in oppositi<Hi the two houses of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines in Germany. Milan, having during 
the &8t half of the twelfth century experienced some resistance 
from the towiis of Lodi and Como^ rased the former, dispersing 
the inhabitants in open villages, and obliged the latter to de- 
stroy its fortifications. Cremona and Novara adhered ^ the 
party of Pavia; Tortona, Crema, Bergamo, Brescia, Placentia, 
and Parma, to that of Milan. Among the towns of Piedmont, 
Turin took the lead, and disputed the authority of the counts of 
Savoy, who called themselves imperial vicars in that country. 
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Montferrat ccmtinued to have its i]iarquise& They were nmcog 
the few great fbudatories who had survived the civil wars ; but 
tiie towns and provinces were not in subjection to them, and 
Asti was more powerful than they were. The &mily of the 
Veronese marquises, on the contrary, who from the time of the 
Lombard kings had to defend the frontier against the Grermans, 
were extinct; and the ^eat cities of Verona, Padua, Vicenza, 
Treviso, and Mantua, nearly equal in power, maintained -their 
independence. Bdogna held the first rank among the towns 
south of the Po, and had become equally formidable on the one 
side to Modena and Reggio, and <m the other to Ferrara, Ra- 
venna, Imola, Feuenza, ForU, and RiminL Tuscany, which had 
also had its powerful marquises, saw their fimiily become ex- 
tinct with the countess Matilda, the contemporary and friend of 
Gregory VBL Florence had since risen in power, destroyed 
Fiesole, and, without exercising dominion over the neighboring 
towns of Pistoja, Arezzo, San Miniato, and Volterra, or the 
more distant towns <^ Lucca, Cortona, Perugia, and Sienna, 
was considered the head of the Tuscan league ; and the more 
80 that Pisa at this period thought only of her maritime expedi- 
tions. The fiunily of the dukes of Spoleto had also become ex- 
tinct, and the towns of Ombria regained their freedom ; but 
their situation in the mountains prevented them from rising 
into importance. In fine, Rome herself indulged the same 
spirit <^ independence. An eloquent monk, Sie disciple of 
Abelard, who had made himself known throughout Europe, 
preached in 1139 a twofold reform, in the religious and political 
orders; the name borne by him was Arnold of Brescia. He 
spoke to men of the antique liberty which wvs their right ; of 
the abuses which disfigured the church. Driven out of Italy 
by^pope Innocent 11. and the council of Lateran, he took refuge 
in Switzerland, and taught the town of Zurich to frame a free 
constitution;, but in the year 1143 he was recalled to Rome, 
and that city again heard the words ** Roman republic," ^ Ro- 
man senate," ** comitia of the people." The pope branded his 
opinions with the name of '* heresy of the politicians;" and 
Arnold of Brescia, having been given up to him by the emperor, 
was burnt alive before the gate of the castle of St Angelo, in 
the year 1155. But his precepts survived, and the love of 
liberty in Rome did not perish with him. In southern Italy, 
the conquests of the Normans had finally smothered the spirit 
of liber^ ; and the town of Aquila in the Abruzzi alone pre- 
served any republican privileges. 

Such was the state of Itedy, when the Germanic diet, as- 
sembled at Frankfort in 1152, conferred the crown on Frederick 
Barbarossa, duke of Swabia, and of the house of Hohenstaufen. 
This prince was nephew to Conrad DI., whom he succeeded ; 
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he was allied to the two hooses of the Guelpha and Ghibelintt^ 
which had contended with each other for the empire, and w^ 
regarded, with good reason, by the G^mans as their most dia- 
tinguished chief. Frederick Barbarofsa was not only brave, 
but understood the art of war, at least so &r as it could be 
understood in an age so barbaroua He made himself bdoved 
by the soldiers, at the same time that he subjected them to a 
discipline which others had not yet thought of establidbinc^. 
He held his word sacred ; he aUiorred gratuitous cruelty, iS- 
though the shedding of human blood had m general nothing re- 
volting in it to a prince of the middle ages : Imt the prerogatives 
of his crown appeared to him sacred rights, which from pride, 
and even from conscience, he was disposed to preserve and ex- 
tend. The Italians he considered in a state of revolt against 
the imperial throne and the German nation ; and he believed it 
to be his first duty to reduce them to subjection. 

Frederick Barbarossa, accordingly, in the month of October, 
1154, entered Italy with a powerful German army, by the valley 
of Trent He proposed to himself not only receiving there the 
crowns of Italy and the empire, and reducing to obedience sub- 
jects who appeared to him to for^t their duty to their sove- 
reign ; but also to punish in particular the Milanese for their 
arrogance; to redness the complaints which the citizens of 
Pavia and Cremona had brought against them ; and to oblige 
Milan to render to the towns of I^ and Como, which it had 
dismantled, all the privileges which Mikn itself enjoyed. On 
arriving at Roncaglia, where the diets of the kingdom of Italy 
were held, he was assailed by complaints from the bishops and 
nobles against the towns, as well as by complaints against 
the Milanese from the consuls of Pavia, of Cremona, of Como, 
and of Lodi ; while those of Crema, of Brescia, of Placentia, 
of Asti and Tortona, vindicated them. Before giving judgment 
on the differences submitted to his decision, Fr^eridc an- 
nounced his intention of judging for himself the state of the 
country, by visiting in person Piedmont and Montforrat Hav- 
ing to pass through the Milanese territory on his way to No- 
vara, he conunanded the consuls of Milan to supplv lum with 
provisions on the road. The towns acknowledged that they 
owed the emperors upon their journeys the dues designated by 
the feudal words ^^foderum, parata, marmonaticum,^* forage, 
food, and lodging : but the Glermans, retarded in their march 
by heavy and continual rain, took two days to reach a stage 
which uie Milanese supposed they would reach in one : pro- 
visions of course fiiiled ; and the Germans avenged themselves 
on the mihappy inhabitants by pillaging and burning the villages 
wherever sufficient rations were not found. Frederick treated 
with kindness the towns of Novahi and Turin ; but those of 
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Chieri and Asti had been denounced to him as entertaining the 
same sentiments as Milan ; the inhabitants fled at his approach, 
and he plundered and burnt their deserted houses. Arrived 
next before To2:tona4 he ordered the inhabitants to renounce 
their alliance with the Milanese; but they, trusting^ to the 
strength of the upper town, into whick they had retreated, 
while Frederick occupied the lower part, had the courage to 
refuse. The Germans began the siege of Tortona on the 13th 
of February, 1156. Tlaey could not prevent the entrance of 
200 Milanese, to assist in its defence. For sixty-two days did 
this brave people resist the attacks of the formidable army of 
Frederick, the numbers of which had been increased by the 
armed force of Pavia, and the other Ghibeline towns. The 
want of water compelled them at last to surrender ; and the 
emperor allowed them to retire to Milan, taking only the few 
effects which each individual could carry away; every tiling 
else was given up to the pillage of the soldiers, and the houses 
became a prey to the flames. The Milanese received with 
respect these martyrs c^ liberty, and every opulent house gave 
shelter and hospitisdity to some of the unhappy inhabitants of 
Tortona. Frederick meanwhile placed on his head, in the 
temple of t'avia, the iron crown of the kings of Lombardy ; 
and began his nlarch on Rome, to receive there the golden 
crown of the empire. 

But the Grermans who acc(xnpanied the emperor, notwith- 
standmg the ardor with which they had undertaken this dis- 
tant expedition, began to be tired of so long an absence fix>m 
their home. The license extended to their pillage and de- 
bauchery no longer appeared to them a sufficient compensaticm 
for tedious marches and the dangers of war. They pressed 
the emperor to advance towards I&me, and to avoid all quarrel 
with the great towns by which they passed, Hlthouffh almost all 
refused to admit them within their walls, — ^providing subsist- 
ence and lodging for them in the* suburbs only. The impos- 
sibility of mamtaining discipline in a rapacious army, which 
beheld for the first time the unknown riches of commerce and 
the arts ; the difficulty of avoiding quarrols between two nations, 
neither of which understood the language of the other, per- 
haps justified this precaution. Frederick thus passed by Pla- 
centia, Parma, Bologna, and Florence. He was not received 
even into Rome; his troops occupied what was styled the 
Leonine city, or the suburb built round the Vatican : he was 
there crowned by the pope, Adrian IV. ; while his army was 
obliged to repel the Romans who advanced by tiie bridge of St 
Angelo and the horgo* of Trastevere to disturb the ceremony. 

* BvTgo is the communication between Trastevere and the Vatican. 
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Frederick withdrew from Rome the following day ; eonductiiig 
his army into the mountains, to avoid the great heat cS sonmier. 
The citizens of Spoleto, not having supplied with aufficiflot 
haste the provisions he demanded, he attacked, took, and burnt 
their city : sickness, however, began to thin the ranks of his 
soldiers; many also deserted, to embark at Ancona. Fred- 
erick, with a weakened armv, directed his march on Gremiany 
by the valleys of the TyroL The citizens of Verona, who 
would- not amnit the Germans within their walls, constructed 
for him a bridge of boats on the Adige, which he hastily passed 
over, but had hardly gained the opposite bank, when enormous 
pieces of wood, carried down by tiie impetuosity of the current, 
struck and destroyed the bridge. Frederick had no doubt ^at 
the Lombards had laid tiiis snare for him, and flattered them- 
selves with the breaking of the bridge whilst he should be in 
the act of passing over; but he was no longer sufficiently 
strong to avenge himself 

The emperor at length returned into Germany with his bar- 
barian soldiers. He everywhere on. his passage spread havoc 
and desolation; the line by which he marched through the 
Milanese territory was marked by fire ; the villages of fiosate, 
Trecale, and Gaiiata, the towns of Chieri, Asti, Tortona, and 
Spoleto were burnt But whilst he thus proved his barbarism, 
he also proved his weakness. He did not dare to attack the 
stronger and more populous cities, which congratulated them- 
selves on having shut their gates, and refused submissioD to 
him. Thus a year's campaign sufficed to destroy one of the 
most formidable armies tluit Germany had ever poured into 
Italy ; and the example of ancient times encouraged the belief 
that it would be long before the emperor could again put the 
Germans in motion. The Milanese felicitated themselves on 
having preserved their liberty by their courage and patriotism. 
Their treasury was indeed empty ; but the zeal of their opulent 
citizens, who knew no other luxury than that of serving their 
comitry, soon replenished it These men, who poured their 
wealth into the treasury of the republic, contented themselves 
with black bread, and cloaks of coarse stuffi At the command 
of their consuls, the^ left Milan to join their fellow-citizens in 
rebuilding, with their own hands, the walls and houses of Tor- 
tona, Rooite, Trecale, Gaiiata, and other towns, which had 
sufiered in the contest for the common cause. They next at- 
tacked the cities of Pavia, Cremona, and Novara, which had 
embraced the party of the emperor, and subjected them to hu- 
miliating conditions; while they drew closer their bonds of 
alliance with the towns of Brescia and Placentia, which had 
declared for liberty. 

But Frederick had more power over Germany than any of 

E 
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his predecessors : he was regarded there as the restorer of the 
rights of the empire and of the German nation. He ohtained 
credit for reducing Italy from what was called a state of an- 
archy and revolt, to order and obedience. His vassals accord- 
mgly flocked with, eagerness to his standard, when he summon- 
ed them, at the feast of Pentecost, 1158, to compel the sub- 
mission of Italy. The battalions of Germany entered Lom- 
bardy at the same time by all the passes oi the Alpa Their 
approach to Brescia inspired the inhabitants with so much ter- 
ror, that they unmediately renounced their alliance with Milan, 
and paid down a large sum of money for their ransom. The 
Milanese, on the contrary, prepared themselves for resistance. 
They had either destroyed or fortified all the bridges of the 
Adda ; flattering themselves that this river would sufl^ce to 
stop the progress of the emperor; but a body of German cav- 
alry dashed boldly into the stream, and, swimming across the 
river, sained in safety the opposite bank. They then made 
themselves masters of the brMge of Cassano, and the whole 
army entered into the Milanese territory. Frederick, follow- 
ing the course of the Adda, made choice of a situation about 
four miles flrom the ruins of the former Lodi Here he ordered 
the people of Lpdi to rebuild their town, which would in future 
secure to him the passage of the Adda. He summoned thither 
also the militias of Pavia and Cremona, with those of the other 
towns of Lombardy, which their jealousy of Milan had attadied 
to the Ghibeline party ; and it was not till afler they had join- 
ed him that he encamped, on the 8th of .August, 1158,^ before 
Milan. His engines of war, however, were insufficient to beat 
down the walls of sq strong and large a town ; and he resoli^ 
to reduce the Milanese by fomine. He seized their granaries, 
burnt their stacks of com, mowed down the autunmal harvests, 
and announced his resolution not to raise the siege till the 
Milanese had returned to their duty. The few nobles, however, 
who had preserved their independence in Lombardy proceeded to 
the camp of the emperor. One of them, the count de Blandrate , 
who had before ^ven proofo of his attachment to the town oi: 
Milan, offered himself as a mediator, was accepted, and ob- 
tained terms not unfiivorable to the Milanese. They engaged 
to pay a tribute to Frederic^ of 9000 marks of silver, to restor(3 
to him his regal rights, and to the towns of Lodi and ConnD 
their indepeimence. On their side, they were dispensed from 
opening their gates to the emperor. They preserved the righ t 
of electii^ their consuls, and included in their pacification theiir 
allies of Tortona and Crema. This treaty was signed Ihe 7iki 
of September, 1158. 

Frederick, in granting an honorable capitulation to revdtecl 
subjects, whom he had brought back to tiieir obedience, had n< i 
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intention ofrenoancing the rights of hie empire. He conmd- 
ered that he had preserved, untouched, the legislative authority 
of the diet of his kingdom of Italy. The Milanese, on the oon- 
trary, regaided their treaty as definitive ; and were hoth aatoiH 
iahed aim indignant when Frederick, having aasemUed, to- 
wards the 11th of November following, the pUusUa or diets of 
the kingdom at Roncaglia, promulgated by this diet a consti- 
tution which overthrew their most precious righta It took the 
administration of justice &om the hands of the consuls of towns^ 
to place it in those of a single judge, and a foreigner, chosen 
by the emperor, bearing the name of podestd ; it fixed the lim- 
its of the regal rights, giving them much more importance than 
had been contemplated by l£e Milanese when they agreed to 
acknowledge them ; it deprived cities, as well as the other 
members of the empire, of the right of making private vrar; it 
changed the boundaries of territories appertaining to towns, and 
in particular took firom Milan the little town of Mcxiza, and the 
counties of Seprio and of Martesana, which the inhabitants had 
always regarded as their own property. Just motives had made 
the emperor and the diet consider these innovations necessary 
for the public peace and prosperity ; but the Milanese r^petrded 
them only as perfidious violations of the treaty. When the 
podestd of the emperor arrived at Milan to take possession of 
the tribunal, he vras sent contemptuously away. The Milanese 
flew to arms ; and making every efibrt to repossess the diflferent 
passes of the Adda, prepared to defend themselves behind this 
barrier. Frederick, on his side, assembled a new diet of the 
kingdom of Italy at Bologna, in the spring of 1159, and placed 
Milan under the ban of the empire. 

The emperor did not yet attempt to reduce the Milanese by 
a regular siege. His army was neither sufficiently numerous 
to invest so large a town, nor his engines of war of sufficient 
fiarce to make a breach in such strong walls ; but he proclaimed 
bis determination to employ all his power, as monarch of Ger- 
many and Italy, to ruin that rebellious town. The Milanese, 
accordingly, soon saw their com mowed down, their autumn 
harvests destroyed, their vine-stocks cut, the trees which cov- 
ered their country either cut down or barked, their canals of 
irrigation broken : but the generous citizens of this new repub- 
lic aid not allow themselves to be .discouraged by the superior 
force of such an enemy, or by the inevitimle issue of such a 
contest They saw clearly that they must perish ; but it would 
be for the honor and the liberty of Italy: they were resolved 
to leave a great example to their countrymen, and to fiiture 
generanon& 

The people of Crema had remained faithful to the Milanese 
in their good and evil fortune ; but the siege of that town pre- 
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church. The former had been obliged to take refbge ia 
France, though almost the whole of Christendom did not long 
hesitate to declare for him. While eoe council assembled by 
Frederick at Pavia rejected him, another assembled at Beau- 
vais not only rejected but anathematized Victor. Exconunu- 
nication at lenstii reached even the emperor ; and Alexander, 
to strengthen himself against Frederick, endeavored to gain 
the afl^tions of the people, by ranging himself among the pro- 
tectors of the liberties of Italy. 

Frederick re-entered Italy in the year 1163, accompanied 
not by an army, but by a brilliant retinue of German nobles. 
He did not imagine that in a country which he now considered 
subdued, he neSed a more imposmg force ; besides, he believed 
that he could at all times command the militias of the Gliibeline 
towns ; and, in ftct, he made them this year rase to the ground 
the walls of Tortona. He afterwards directed his steps to- 
wards Rome, to support by his presence his schismatic pontifi*; 
but, in the mean time, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso, 
the most powerful towns of the Veronese marches, assembled 
their consuls in congres^ to consider of the means of putting 
an end to a tyranny which overwhelmed them. The consuls 
of these four towns jfledged themselves by oath in the name of 
their cities to give mutual support to each other in the asser- 
tion of their former rights, and in the resolution to reduce the 
imperial prerogatives to the point at which they were fixed 
under the reign of Henry IV. Fredrick, informed of this as- 
sociation, returned hastily into northern Italy, to put it down. 
He assembled the militias of Pavia, Cremona, Novara, Lodi, and 
Como, with the intention of leading them against Uie Veronese 
marches; but he soon perceived that the spirit of liberty had 
made progress in the Ghibeline cities as weU as in those of the 
Guelphs ; that the militias under his command complained as 
much of the vexations inflicted by his podestas as those against 
whom he led them ; and that they were ill disposed to face 
death only to rivet the chains of their country. Obliged to 
bend befinre a people which he considered only as revolted sub- 
jects, he soon renounced a contest so humiliating, and returned 
to Germany, to levy an army more submissive to him. Other 
and more pressing mterests diverted his attention from this ob- 
ject till the autumn of 1166. During this interval his anti- 
pope, Victor m., died ; and the successor whom he caused to 
be named was still more strongly rejected by the church. On 
the other side, Alexander IIL had returned firom France to 
Rome; contracted an alliance with William, the Norman king 
of the two Sicilies; and armed the whole of southern Italy 
against the emperor. 

When Frederick, in the month of October, 1166, descended 
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the mountains of the Grisons to enter Italy by the territory of 
Brescia, he marched his army directly to Lodi, without per- 
mitting any act of hostility on the way. At Lodi, he assembled, 
towards the end of November, a diet of the kingdom of Italy, 
at which he promised the Lombards to redress the grievances 
occasioned by the abuses of power by his podestas, and to re- 
spect their just liberties ; he was desirous of separating their 
cause from uiat of the pope, and the king of Sicily ; and to give 
greater weight to his negotiation, he marched his army mto 
central Italy. The towns of Romagna and Tuscany had hith- 
erto made few complaints, and manircsted litUe zeal in defence 
of their privileges. Frederick hoped that by establishing him- 
self amongst them, he should revive their loyalty, and induce 
them to augment the army which he was leading a^rainst Rome. 
But he soon perceived that the spirit of liberty, which animated 
the other countries of Italy, worked also in these : he contented 
himself accordingly, with taking thirty hostages from Bologna, 
and having vainly laid siege to Ancona, he, in the month of 
July, 1167, marched his army towards Rome, 
> . The towns of the Veronese marches, seeing the emperor and 
his army pass without daring to attack them, became bolder : 
they assembled a new diet, in the beginning of April, at the 
convent of Pontida, between Milan and Bermna The consuls 
of Cr^nona, of Bergamo, of Brescia, of Aumtua and Ferrara 
met there, andjoined those of the marches. The union of the 
Guelphs and Uhibelines, for the common liberty, was hailed 
with universal joy. The deputies of the Cremonese, who had 
lent their aid to the destruction of Milan, seconded those of the 
Milanese villages in imploring aid of the confederated towns to 
rebuild the city of Milan. This confederation was called the 
League of Lombardy. The consuls took the oath, and their 
constituents afterwards repeated it, that every Lombard should 
unite for the recovery of the common liberty ; that the league 
for this purpose should last twenty years; and, finally, that 
they should aid each other in repairing in common any damage 
experienced in this sacred cause, by any one member of the 
confederation : extending even to the past this contract fi>r re- 
ciprocal security, the league resolved to rebuild Milan. The 
militias of Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Verona, and 
Treviso, arriv^ the 27th of April, 1167, on the ground covered 
by the ruins of this great city. They apportioned among them- 
selves the labor of restoring the inclosing walls; all the Milan- 
ese of the four villages, as well as those who had taken refuge 
in the more distant towns, came in crowds to take part in this 
pious work ; and in a few weeks the new-grown city was in a 
state to repel the insults of its enemies. Lodi was soon after- 
wards compelled, by force of arms, to take the oath to the 
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lea^e ; while the towns of Venice, Placentia, Panna, Modena, 
and Bologna voluntarily and gladly joined the association. 

Frederick, meanwhile, arrived within sight of Rome. The 
Romans dared to await him in the open field; he defeated 
them with great slaughter, and made himself master of the 
Leonine city. The- inhabitants still defending themselves in 
the Vatican, he dislodged them by setting fire to Santa Maria, 
the adjoinmg church : Alexander, in his fright, escaped by the 
Tiber. After his retreat the Romans took the oath of fidelity 
to the emperor, without, however, receiving his army within 
their walls ; but fever, and the«uffocating heat of the Campagna, 
soon began, by its ravages, to avenge the Italians : from the 
first days of August an alarming mortality broke out in the 
camp of the emperor. The princes to whom he was most at- 
tached, the captains in whom he had most confidence, two 
thousand knights, with a proportional number of common sol- 
diers, were carried ofiT m a few weeks. He endeavored to flee 
from the destructive scourge ; he traversed in his retreat Tus- 
cany and the Lunigiana ; kit his route was marked with graves, 
into which every day, every hour, he deposited the bodies of his 
soldiers* He was no longer strong enough to vanquish even 
the opposition of the little town of Pontremoli, which refiised 
him a passage ; and it was by roads almost impracticaUe that 
he at lengdi crossed the Apennines. He arrived at Pavia 
about the middle of September, and attempted to assemble a 
diet ; but the deputies of Pavia, Novara, Vercelli, and Como 
alone obeyed his summona He harangued the assembly with 
great v^emence ; and, throwing down his glove, challenged 
3ie rebeUioiis cities to a pitched battle.. He passed the winter 
in combating, with his small remaining army, the league of 
Lombardy ; but in the month of March, 1168, he escaped from 
the Italians, and repassed Mount Genis, to return and arm the 
Germans anew against Italy. After his departure, Novara, 
Vercelli, Como, Asti, and Tortona also entered into the confed- 
eration, which resolved to found, as a monument of its power, 
and as a barrier against the Ghibelines of Pavia and Montferrat, 
a new city, on the confluence of the rivers Tanaro and Bormida. 
The Lombards named it Alexandria, in honor of the chief of 
the church, «nd of their lea^e. They collected in it all the 
inhabitants of the diflTerent villages of that rich plain which ex- 
tends firom the Po to the Ligurian Alps, and secured to them 
all the liberty and privileges for which they themselves had 
fought 

frederick had sacrificed more tune, treasure, and blood, to 
strengthen his dominion over Italy than any of his predecessors: 
he had succeeded for a long period in associating the German 
nation in his ambition. He persuaded the Germans that their 
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interest and their honor were concerned in the 6ubmissi<m of 
the Italians. They began, however, to feel tired of a long con- 
test, from which ttiey derived no advantage : other interests, 
affiurs more pressing, demanded the presence of the emperor at 
home ; and Frederick was obliged to suspend for five years his 
e^rts to subdue Italy. During this period the towns of Lom- 
bardy, in the plenitude of their power and liberty, corrected 
their laws, recruited their finances, strengthened their fortifica- 
tions, and finally placed their militias on a better war estab- 
lishment Their consuls met also in frequent diets, where 
they bound themselves by new oaths to the common defence, 
and admitted fresh members into the confederation, which at 
length reached to the extremity of Romagna. 

Frederick, however, did not entirely abandon Italy. He sent 
thither Christian, the elected archbishop of Mentz, and arch- 
chancellor of the empire, as his representative. This warlike 
prelate soon felt that there was nothing to be done in Lombardy ; 
and he proceeded to Tuscany, where the Ghibeline party still 
predominated. His first pretension was to establish peace be- 
tween the two maritime republics of Genoa and Pisa, which 
disputed with arms in their hands the commerce of the East 
As he found a greater spirit of pride and independence in the 
Pisans, he caused to be thrown into a dui^eon their consuls, 
who had presented themselves at the diet or the Tuscan towns 
convoked by him at San Ginasio, in the month of July, 1173; 
he arrested, at the same time, the consuls of the Florentines 
their allies, while he studiously flattered those of Lucca, of Si- 
enna, of Pistoia, and the nobles of Tuscany, Eomagna, and 
Omhna.; promising to avenge them on their enemies: but, 
said he, " to do so more efrectually, you must first co-operate 
with me in crushing the enemies of the emperor.'* He thus 
succeeded in persuading them to second hun in the attack 
which he meditated for tiie following spring on Ancona. This 
city, the most southern of all those attach^ to the league of 
Lombardy, contained about twelve thousand inhabitants, en- 
riched by maritime commerce, and confident in the strength of 
their almost unassailable position. Their town, beautifiilly situ- 
ated on the extremity of a promontory, which surrounded a 
magnificent port, presented on the side open to the continent 
only precipitous rocks, with the exception of a single causeway. 
The citizens had accordingly repulsed successfiilly for ages all 
the attacks of the barbarians, and all the pretensions of the em- 
perors. The archbishop, Christian, arrived before Ancona in 
the beginning of April, 1174, and invested the city with an 
army levied among the Ghibelines of Tuscany and Ombria. 
The people of Ancona repulsed their attack with their accus- 
tomed bmvery. But hunger, more formidable than the sword, 
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sbcm menaced them. The preceding harvests had fefled ; their 
granaries were empty; and an enemy's fleet closed their port 
They saw the harvest ripen, without the possibility of a single 
sack of com reajching them. All hmnan subsistence was soob 
exhausted : undismayed, however, they tried to support exist- 
ence with the herbs and shell-fish which they gathered from 
their rocks, or wiHi the leather which commerce had accumulated 
in their magazines. Such was the food on which had long sub- 
sisted a young and beaul^l woman. Observi ng on6 day a sol- 
dier summonS to battle, but unable from hunger to proceed, she 
refiised her breast to the child whom she suckled ; offered it to 
the warrior; and sent him, thus refreshed, to shed his blood for 
his country. But to whatever distress the people of Ancona 
were re3uced, they rejected every proposal to capitulate. At 
length the succor invoked from the Guelphs of Ferrara and Ro- 
magna approached ; Christian saw the fires which they lighted 
on the mountain of Falcognara, about four miles fixim Ancona ; 
and, unable to give them battle with an army exhausted by the 
fiitigues of a long siege, he hastily retfeated. . 

In tiiie beginning of October, 1174, Frederick, at the head 
of a formidable army, again re-entered Italy. He passed from 
the county of Burgundy into Savoy, and descended by Mont 
Cenis. ^za, the first town to which he came on his passage, 
was taken and burnt ; Asti, in alarm, opened its gates, and pur- 
chased its security from pillage by a heavy contribution ; but 
Alexandria stopped the progress of the emperor. This city, 
recently founded by the league of Lombardy, did not hesitate 
to enter into a contest with the imperial power, for the sake of 
its confederates ; although its mud walls were an object of de- 
rision to the Germans, ^ho first gave this town the surname 
of Alexandria deUa paglia, or of straw. Nevertheless these 
walls of mud and straw, but defended by generous and devoted 
citizens, resisted all the efibrts of the most valiant army and 
the most warlike monarch of Germany. Fredei^ck consumed 
in vain four months in a siege, which was prolonged through 
the winter. The inundation of rivers more than once threat- 
ened him with destruction, even in his camp ; sickness also de- 
cimated his soldiers. Finally, the combined army of the Lom- 
bard league advanced from Placentia to Tortona ; and on Eas- 
ter Sunday of the year 1175, Frederick found himself obliged 
to raise the siege, and to march for Pavia, to repose his army. 

This last check at length compelled the emperor to acknow- 
ledge the power of a people which he had been accustomed to 
despise. The chie& of the Lombard army showed themselves 
well prepared for battle ; but still respecting the rights of their 
monarch, declined attacking him. He entered into negotiation 
with them : all professed their ardent desire to reconcile the 
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preroffalives of the emperor and the rights of the Roman 
church with those of liberty. Six commissioners were ap- 
pointed to settle the basis of a treaty which should reconcile 
these several claims. They began by demanding that the ar- 
mies on each side should be disbanded. Frederick did not hesi- 
tate to comply : he dismissed his Germans, and remained at 
Pavia, trustmg solely to the fidelity of his Italian Ghibelines. 
Legates from the pope arrived also to join the commissioners ; 
and the negotiations were opened. But the demands of fSrede- 
rick were so high as to render agreement almost impossible. 
He declared that he desired only his just rights; '^but they 
must be those," said he, " which have been exercised by my 
predecessors, Charlemagne, Otho, and the emperors Henry III. 
and Henry IV.'' The deputies of the towns opposed to this 
the concessions of Henry V. and Lothario; but even these 
could no longer satisfy them. For the Italians, •liberly had ad- 
vanced with civilization ; and they could not now submit to the 
ancient prero^tives of their masters, without returning to 
their own ancient barbarism. 

The negotiations were broken oS, and Frederick sent to 
Germany for another army, whicli, in the springof 1176, en- 
tered the territory of Como, by the Grisons. The emperor 
joined it about the end of May, after traversing, without being 
recognized, the territory of Milan. It was against this great 
town that he entertained the most profound resentment, and 
meditated a new Attack. He flatter^ himself that he should 
find the citizens still trembling under the chastisement which 
he had be&re inflicted on their city. On the 29th of May, he 
met the Milanese army between Lignano and Barano, about 
fifteen miles from Milan. Only a few auxiliaries from Placen- 
tia, Verona, Brescia, Novara, and Vercelli had yet joined them. 
.An impetuous charge of the German cavalry made that of. the 
Lombfurds give way. The enemy pressed mrward so near the 
carroccio, as to give great alarm lest this sacred car should &11 
into their hands. But in the army of the Milanese there was 
a company of 900 young men, who had devoted themselves to 
its defence, and were dStinguished by the name of ^ the com- 
pany of death." These brave youths seeing the Germans gain 
ground, knelt down ; and invoking God anid St Ambrose, re- 
newed their vow to perish for their country ; then rising, they 
advanced with such impetuosity that the Clermans were di»> 
concerted, divided, and driven back. The whole army, reani- 
mated by this example, hastily pressed forward. The Germans 
were put to flight; their camp was pillaged; Frederick ww 
separated from his companions in arms, and obliged to conceal 
himself; and it was. not till he had passed several days, and 
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encountered various dangers, that he succeeded in reaching 
Pavia, where the empress was already moummff his death. 

The defeat at lignano at length determined Frederick to 
think seriously of peace, and to ahandon pretensions which the 
Lombards resisted with so much energy. New negotiations 
were opened with the pope ; and Venice was chosen, in con- 
cert with him, as the place for holding a congress. This town 
had withdrawn its signature from the league of Lombard}r ; it 
was acknowledged foreign to the Western empire, and might 
be considered neutral, and indifferent in the quarrel between 
the emperor and the free towns. The pope, Alexander IIL, 
arrived at Venice on the 24th of March, 1177. The emperor, 
whose^presenoe the Venetians feared, first fixed his residence 
at one of his palaces, near Ravenna; approached afterwards as 
fkr as Chiozza, and finally came even to Venice. The nego- 
tiation bore upon three dmerent points, — to reconcile the em- 
peror to the church, bv putting an end to the schism ; to re- 
store peace between the Empire of the West and that of the 
East, and the kmg of the Two Sicilies; and finally to define 
the constitutional rights of the emperor and of the cities of 
Lombaidy. fVederick was ready to submit to the church ; and 
he had few subjects of dispute with the Grecian emperor, or 
the Norman king of the Sicilies : these parts of the treaty 
were not difficult to terminate. But that part which related 
to the league of Lombardy must be founded on a new order of 
ideas: it was the first pact that Europe had seen made be- 
tween a monarch and nis subjects; the first boundary line 
traced between authority and liberty. After long and vain at- 
tempts, the negotiators sepailated, contenting themselves only 
with obliging the emperor and the Lombe^s to conclude a 
truce of six years, bearing date firom the first of August, 1177. 
During its existence, the rights on each side were to remain 
suspended ; and the freedom of commerce was re-established 
between the cities which remained fiiithful to the emperor, and 
those which drew still closer their bonds of union by a renewal 
of the league of Lombaidy. 

The six years of repose, however, which this truce guaran- 
tied, accustomed the emperor to submit to limitations of his 
authority. Thirty years had passed since the contest had be- 
gun between him and the Italian nation; age had now temper- 
ed his activity and calmed his pride. New incidents had arisen 
to fix his attention in Germany. His eon, Henry VI., demand- 
ed to be associated in the sovereignty of his two kingdoms of 
Germany and Italy. A definitive peace only could restore to 
Frederick his rights and revenues in Lombardy, which his sub- 
jects there did not dispute, but which the truce held suspended. 
The adverse claims were honestly weighed at the diet of CoH'- 
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Stance ; reciprocal coDcefisioDB were made both by the monarch 
and his subjects, and the peace of Constance, the basis of new 
public rights for Italy, was at length signed on the 25th of 
June, 1183. By this peace the emperor renounced all regal 
privileges which he had hitherto claimed in the interior of 
towns. He acknowledged the right of the confederate cities 
to levy armies, to inclose themselves within fortificatbns, and 
to exercise by their commissioners within their own walls both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The consuls of towns acquired 
by the simple nomination of the people all the prerogatives of 
imperial vicars. The cities of lombardy were further author- 
ized to strengthen their confederation for the defence of their 
just rights, recognized by the peace of Constance. But, on the 
other side, they engaged to maintain the just rights of the em- 
peror, which were defined at the same tune ; and in order to 
avoid aU disputes, it was agreed that these rights might always 
be bought off bv the annual sum of 2000 marks of silver. 
Thus terminated, in the establishment of a legal liberty, the 
first and most noble struggle which the nations of modem Eu- 
rope h&ve ever maintained against despotism. 



CHAP. in. 

Progreis of the Citiet towards Independence, from the Peace of Conitanee 
to the death of Frederick n. — Relentless enmitv between the Ouelpbs 
and Ghibelines.— First party chiefii who attained tyrannical power. 

Thb generous resistance of thp Lombards, during a war of 
thirty years, had conquered from the emperors political liberty 
fi>r ail the towns in the kingdom of Italy. The ri^ht of obey- 
ing only their own laws, of being eovemed by their own mag- 
istrates, of contrasting alliances, of maldng peace or war, and, 
in fine, of administering their own finances, with the exception 
only of a certain revenue payable into the imperial treasury, 
was more particularly secured by the peace of Constance to 
the confederate cities of the league of Lombardv. But the 
Germans easily comprehended the impossibility of"^ refusing to 
their allies the privileges which their enemies had gained by 
conquest ; the liberties, therefore, stipulated by tilie peace of 
Constance, were rendered common to all the towns of Italy : 
and those which had been most distinguished by their attach- 
ment to the Ghibeline party, were oft^i found the most^Wlous 
far the establishment and preservation of all the rights of the 
people. The cities, however, did not consider themselves in- 
dependent They were proud of the title of members of the 
empire : they knew they must concur in its defence, as well 
as m the maintenance of internal peace ; reserving only that 
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it must be in pursuance of their free choice and deliberation. 
They were in a manner confederates of an emperor, who acted 
upon them rather by persuasion than orders ; rather as a party 
chief than as a monarch : and as he was habituated to this com- 
promise with public opinion in his relations with the princes 
of the empu^, he yielded with the less repugnance to his 
Italian subjects. It is a circumstance highly honorable to the 
prmces of the house of Hohenstaufen, which continue^ to reign 
sixty-seven years after the peace of Constance, that during this 
long period they made no attempt to infringe the conditions of 
the ccMupact. They admitted, with good &ith, all the conse- 
quences of the concessions made ; they pardoned liberty, which 
the vulgar order of kings always regarded as a usurpation of 
the subjects on the rights of the crown. 

It was not long, however, before the struggle was renewed 
between the emperor and most of the towns. It was support- 
ed with not less devotion and not fewer sacrifices ; it caused 
not less calamity, whilst it endured; and it was crowned, at its 
close, with results not less happy. But the cities did not, as in 
the preceding struggle, engage in it for their own immediate 
interest; they rather seconded the policy of the holy see, 
which sought the independence of the church and of Italy, and 
did not cease to fight for the attainment of this object till the 
extinction of the house of Hohenstaufen. 

Frederick I. survived tlie peace of Constance seven years. 
During this period he visited ItaJy with his son Henry VL ; he 
remained some time at Milan, where he was received with re^ 
spect, and gained the affection of all the inhabitants, towards 
whom he testified the utmost trust, confidence, and kindness. 
Instead of endeavoring to intimidate Lombardy, and recover by 
intri^es his €)rmer power, he was occupied only with the 
marriafire of his son Henry, whom he had previously crowned 
king of Germany, with Constance, sole heiress of the Norman 
kings who had conquered the Two Siciliea The union of 
this crown with that of Germany and of Lombardy would 
have reduced the pope to be no more than the first bishop of 
his states; it would have disarmed the two auxiliary powers 
which had supported the league of Lombardy against the em- 
peror ; and it alarmed the church, in proportion as it flattered 
his ambition. The endeavors to prevent or dissolve this union 
gave rise to all the wars of the period unbraced in the present 
chapter. Frederick Barbarossa did not see the commencement 
of tiiem. When the news of the taking of Jerusalem by Sa- 
ladin, on the second of October, 1187, had thrown all Europe 
into consternation, Frederick, listening only to his religious 
and chivalric enthusiasm, placed himself at the head of the 
third crusade, which he led into the East by land, and died 
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the 10th of June, 1190, of a stroke of apoplexy, caused by the 
coldness of the waters of the little river Salef in Asia Minor. 
Henry VI. had worn for five years the German and Italian 
crowns, when he received in Gernumy, where he then was 
with his wife, news of the death of William IL, king of the 
Two Sicilies, to whom Constance was successor ; and a few 
months after, that of his father Frederick I. He immediately 
began his journey towards southern Italy. Tancred, a bastard 
of the race of the Norman kmgs, put in opposition to him by 
the Sicilians, defended, for some time with success, the inde- 
pendence of those provinces, but died in 1194 ; and Henry, who 
had entered the kmgdom as conqueror, and had made himself 
detested for his cruelty, also died there suddenly, on the 26th 
of September, 1197. He left by his marriage with Constance 
only one son, Frederick 11., hardly four years old^ who lost his 
mother in the following year ; and was under the protection of 
the pope, acknowledged, chUd as he was, king of the Two 
Sicilies ; but the imperial and I/xnbiu'd crowns were withheld 
fix)m him for several years. 

From the peace of Constance to the death of Henry VL the 
free cities of Italy had, for the space of fifteen years, no contest 
to maintain against the emperors ; but their repose and liberfy 
were, during this period, constandy endangered by the preten- 
sions of the nobility. The growing grandeur of the cities, and 
the decay of the imperial power, had left the nobles of Italy in 
a very ambiguous position. 

They in some measure no longer had a country ; their only 
security was in their own strength ; for the emperor in resign- 
mg his power over the towns had not thought of giving an or- 
ganization to the nobles dispersed in castles. All the fiunilies 
of Italian dukes, and almost all those of marquises and counts^ 
had become extinct; those who remained had lost all jurisdic- 
tion over their inferiors ; no feudal tenure was respected ; no 
vassal appeared at the baronial court, to form the tribunal of 
his lord. The frontiers of the kingdom of Lombardy were call- 
ed marches, after a Grerman word adopted into almost all the 
European languages, and the commander of these frontiers was 
called marquis ; but the families of the powerftil Tuscan mar- 
quises were extinct, as well as those of the marquises of An- 
cona, of Fermo, of Camerino, of Ivrea, and of those of the 
Veronese and Trevisan marches. There remained, however, 
on these frontiers some families which bore the same title, and 
had preserved some wrecks of these ancient and powerful mar- 
quisates : such was the marquis d'Este, in the Veronese march ; 
the marquises of Montferrat, Palavacino, Malaspina, in the 
march of Ivrea ; but they were not acknowledged as lords para^ 
mount, or lords of counties and baronies: there was moreover 
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no other organization than that created by the spirit <^ party. 
The nobles were not united by the hierarchical connexion of 
the feudal system, but by the affections or antipathies of the 
Guelphs or Ghibelines. In general, the most powerful fiunilies 
among the nobles, those who had castles simiciently strong, 
lands sufficiently extensive, and vassals sufficiently numerous 
to defend themselves, listening only to the ambition of courts, 
were attached to the Ghibeline pextv. Those ftmilies, on the 
contrary, who possessed castles capable of but little resistance, 
situated on accessible eminences, or in plains; those whose 
castles were near great towns, and too weak to support a «»'- 
test with them, had demanded to be made citizens of the towns ; 
they had served them in the wars of the league of Lranbardy ; 
they had since taken a principal share in the government, and 
they thus found themselves attached by common interests to 
the party of the Guelphs. Independent nobles were no more 
to be fimnd in all the plains of Lombardy ; there was not one 
who had not become citizen of some republic ; .but every chain 
of mountain was thick-set with castles ; where a nobility choos- 
ing obedience to an emperor rather than to citizens, mamtained 
themselves independent : these, too, attracted sometimes by the 
wealth and pleasures of towns, and sometimes desirous cf ob- 
taining influence in the counsels of powerful republics, in order 
to restore them to the emperor, demanded to be made citizens, 
when they thought it would open the way to a share in ibe 
government; and as war was their sole occupation, they were 
often gladly received by the republics, which stood in need of 
good captama It was thus the Ghibeline fiunily of Visoonti, 
whose fiefe extended from the Alps to the Lago Mageiore, be- 
came associated with the republic of Milan.. The nouse of 
Este, allied to the Guelphs of Saxony and Bavaria, and devoted 
to the pope, possessors of several castles built on the fertile 
chain of the Euganean hills, joined the republic c^ Ferrara; 
the parallel chain, which serves as a base to the Tyrolese Alps^ 
was crowned with the castles of Ezzel, or Eccelino, of Romano, 
a family enriched by the emperon^ entirely devoted to the 
Ghibeline party, and in process <^ tkne attached to the repub- 
lics of Verona and Vicenza. In like manner were situated on 
the northern side of the Apennines the fertresses of the Ghibe- 
line nobles, who excited revolutions in Uie republics of Placen- 
tia, Parma, Reffgio, and Modena: on the southern side were 
the castles of oSier Ghibelines, in turns citizens and enemies 
of the republics of Arezzo, Florence, Pistoia, and Lucca : lower 
in the valleys of the Po, or in the upper vale of Amo, were the 
castles of the Guelphs, who had become decidedly citizens of 
the same republics. 
The more the social tie was weakened in the kingdom of 
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liombardy, the more ea^fer the nobles became to be admitted 
into the cities. Their wealth and military education soon led 
them, by the sufihiges of their fellow-«itizens, to the magistra- 
cy in this their new country. But if they displayed more tal- 
ent for war and politics, they evmced much less subordination 
or stibmission to the laws. Their aversions were more virulent, 
and they gloried in cherishing them as a family inheritance. 
Accustomed in their castles to decide every question by the 
sword, they brought the same habits to the towns. Retaining, 
when they became inhabitants of cities, the wild independence 
of their ancient fiistnesses, their houses were fortresses ; thick 
walls, high and narrow windows, a massive door of oak, secured 
with iron bars, promised to resist more than one attack ; and if 
they were at last forced, a high square tower still served for 
refuge. From these palaces of the nobles bands of assassins 
were often seen issuing, to rob or murder citizens, who were 
treated as enemies : chains were prepared to be thrown across 
the streets, and in an instant form barricades ; behind which 
were seen ranged several hundred warriors. The peaceable 
citizens, to whom these quarrels were indifferent, never knew 
whether the peace they then saw reign around them i^ould 
not in a few hours be changed into a general war. The power 
of the consuls seemed insufficient to repress these fieiy passions. ' 
All the towns saw the necessity of adopting the institution of 
the podestd, which they had received from Frederick Barba- 
rossa. Their custom was accordingly to choose annually, by 
tbeiicmmgUo di credenza, a foreign knight of arms, a warrior 
chosen from one of the confederate citiea This knight, whom 
they named podestd, was accompanied by two or three doctors 
in civil and criminal law, dependent on him, and acting under 
him as judges. The podesta received at the same time the 
command of the militia, and the power of the sword of justice, 
or of pronouncing and causing to be executed sentences on 
criminals He was bound to render, at the end of the year, an 
account of tlie manner in which he had performed his functions 
to commissioners chosen by the people, and called syndics, be- 
fore whom he remained a certain number of days amenable to 
justice. The towns believed that this foreign judge would re- 
main impartial amidst their factions ; but the podesta himself 
rarely escaped participating in the deep hatred of the Guelphs 
or Ghibelines ; he needed also a hand of iron to maintain order 
among nobles, so turbulent and so vindictive ; he was accord- 
ingly invested with almost unlimited authority, the republics 
preferring rather to submit to his despotic sway than to anarchy. 
The violence of faction, nevertheless, and its natural conse- 
quence, a severe administration of justice, inspired the citizens 
univerKilly with a deep hatred of the nobles, who were alone 
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accused of haviiur introduced disorder within their walls; and 
before die end or the twelfth century all the Lombard cities 
rose successively against the nobles, excluded them from all 
public functions, uid even expelled them from the towns. 
Brescia, Padua, and Modena were the first to set the example ; 
but, after a few months, private auction triumphed over public 
resentment, and the nobles were recalled. 

The death of Henry VL was fi>Uowed b^ a general war 
throughout the onpire, which gave firesh activity to the pai^ 
sious of the Italian noUes, and greater animosity to the of^)o- 
smg partiea The two factions in Germany had simultaneously 
rai^ to tiie empire the two chiefi of the houses of Guelf^ and 
Ghibeline. Philip L duke of Swabia, and brother of Henry VL, 
had been named king of the Romans by the Ghibelines; and 
Otho IV., son of Henry the lion, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, 
by the Guelphs. Their contest was prolonged to the 22d of 
June, 1206, when Philip was assassinated W a {nivate enemy. 
The Germans, wearied with eleven years of civil war, agreed 
to unite under the sceptre of his rival, Otho IV., whom they 
crowned anew. The following year he peased into Italy, to 
receive from the pope the golden crown of the empire. But 
though Otho was the legitimate heir of the Guelphs of Bavaria, 
so long chiefe of the opposition to the imperial prerogatives, yet 
now wearing himself tne crown, he was desurous of possessmg 
it with these disputed rights : every one was denied him, and 
aU his. actions controll^ by the pope. There was soon a de- 
clared enmity between the emperor and the pontifi^ who^ rather 
^n consent to any agreement, or to abate any of his preten- 
sions, raised against the Guelpjh emperor the heir of the Ghibe- 
line house, the young Frederick II., grandson of Frederick L, 
hardly eighteen years of age, and till then reigning under the 
pope^s tutelage over the Two Sicilies only. Frederick, excited 
and seconded by the pope, boldly passed through Lombardy in 
1212, and arrived at Aix la Chapelle, where the German 
Ghibelines awaited, and crowned him king of the Romans and 
Germans. Otho IV. in the mean time returned to Germany, 
and was acknowledged by Saxony. The civil war, carried on 
between the two chiefs of the empire, lasted till the 19th of 
May, 1218, when Otho died, without any attempt by either 
party to despoil his rival of his hereditary possessions. It was 
this civil war that caused the names of Guelphs and Ghibelines 
to be exclusively substituted fi>r those of party of the church, 
and party of the empire. In &ct, each noble fiimily, and each 
city, seemed to consult only their hereditary affecticHi, and not 
their political principles, in ranging themselves under either 
standard The Guelphs placed Siemselves in opposition to the 
pope, to repel his Ghibeline candidate; and Milan, Placentia, 
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and Breacia liraved even excommunication to resist him : while, 
on the contrary, the Ghibelines of Pavia, Cremona, and of the 
March armed themselves with zeal against an emperor of the 
Gaelph blood. 

During this period, while the minority of Frederick H left 
80 much time to the cities of Italy to consolidate their independ- 
ence, and to fonn real republics, the person most influential 
and moBt prominent in history was the pope, Innocent EL, who 
reigned from 1197 to 1216. He was a Koman noble, count of 
Signa, and only thirty-seven years of age when he ascended the 
papal chair : he had been raised to it by his reputation for sanc- 
tity and learning. A worthy successor of Gregory VIL, he ele- 
vated, like him, the sovereignty of the popes ; but he seemed 
to labor for that purpose with a fanaticism more religious, and 
a pride less worldly : all his eff(M*ts tended much more to con- 
firm the power of the church and of religion than his own. 
Like Alexander £0. he did not refuse to join the peofde in their 
efRirts to obtain liberty, provided that liberty bowed with awe 
before the authority of the church, and admitted no private 
judgment in matters of faith. He founded the two mendicant 
orders of Franciscans and Dominicans; new champions of the 
church, who were charged to repress all activity of mind, to 
combat growing intelligence, and to extirpate heresy. He con- 
fided to the Dominicans the fearful powers of the inquisition, 
which he instituted : he charged them to discover and pursue 
to destruction the new reformers, who, under the name of 
paterini, multi{died rapidly in Italy. He roused the fiinatics 
of France to exterminate, m the Albigenses, the same reform- 
ers; and to destroy not oxily heretics, but all who, in the popu- 
lation of Languedoc, had any wealth or independence. He ad- 
dressed his orders to the kings of Europe with a haughtiness 
worthy of Gregory VII. ; but uways fixing his attention much 
more on discipUne and the maintenance of morality than on 
the augmentation of his temporal power. Finally, he gained a 
triumph over the eastern church, which he had not sought, but 
of which he knew how to profit, in subjecting to his authority, 
and attaching to the Latin church, the patriarch of Ck>nstantino- 
pie, till then his rival and antagonist 

in the beginning of his pont&cate, 1196, a crusade had been 
preached in France by Fulk de Neuilly. The crusaders, hav- 
ing resolved to go l^ sea to the Holy Land, borrowed vessels 
of the republic of Venice ; and finding themselves afterwards 
too poor to pay the freight on which they had agreed, they 
ofTeied instead of it their military services. After having sub- 
dued Zara, which had revolted against the republic, they bore 
up to Constantinople in concert with old Andrea Dandolo, doge 
of Venice. On the 12di of April, 1204, they took by assault 
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the capital of the Grecian empire. They named a Frenchman, 
!l%ddwin, comit of Flanders, emperor of Constantinople, and 
elected under him a Latin patriarch. They ffave the kingdom 
of Thessalonica to an Italian, the marquis or Montferrat ; and 
they abandoned to the Venetians, for their share of the con- 
quest, one fourth and a half of the Roman empire. The doge 
was named lord of this portion of the empire, but the conquests 
oi the republic were in reality limited to the island of Candia, 
some other isles, Achaia, and the Morea. These possessions 
beyond the sea diverted for a long period the republic of Ven- 
ice from any participation in the amdrs of Italy. 

While Innocent in. caused his power to be felt in the re- 
motest parts of Christendom, he sufiered to be constituted at 
Rome, under his own eye, a republic, the liberty of which he 
respected, and over which he assumed no authority. The thir- 
teen districts of Rome named each annually four representa- 
tives or caporioni ; their meeting formed the senate of the re- 
public, who, with the concurrence of the people, exercised the 
sovereignty, with the exception of the judicial power. This 
power belonged, as in other republics, to a foreign military 
chief^ chosen for one year, and assisted by civil jud^s, depend- 
ent on him, but bearing the name of «ena/or, instead of podesta. 
We have still extant the form of oath taken by the first of 
these senators, named in 1207. By it he engages to guaranty 
security and liberty to the pope as well as to his broSiers the 
cardinals, but promises no submission to him for himsel£ 

In the beginning of the pontificate of Innocent m., two Ger- 
man generate, to whom Henry VI. had given Uie titles of duke of 
Spoleto, and marquis of Ancona, held in dependence and subjec- 
tion the provinces nearest Rome. Innocent, to revive the spirit of 
liberty, sent thither two legates ; and by their interference, the 
cities of these provinces, hiilt for the most part in the moun- 
tains, and without any means of becoming either wealthy or 
populous, threw off the German yoke, and made alliance with 
those cities which from the preceding period had entered into 
the league of Lombardy : thus two Guelph leagues were formed, 
under the protection of the pope ; one in the March, compr&x 
hendinof the cities of Ancona, Fermo, Osimo, Camerino, Fano, 
Jesi, Smiffallia, and Pesaro ; the otlier in the duchy, compre- 
hending those of Spoleto, Rieti, Assisa, Foligno, Nocera, Peru- 
gia, Ajgobbio, Todi, and Citt4 di Castello. These leagues, how- 
ever, in accustoming the cities of these two provinces to regard 
the pope as their protector, led them afterwards to submit with- 
out resistance to the sovereignty of the church. 

Other legates had been a&ut the same time sent into Tui^ 
cany by the pope : they convoked at St Gmasio, a borough situ- 
ated at the foot of the moimtain of San Miniato, the diet of the 
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towns of that country. These provincial diets were in the 
habit of assembling frequently, and had till then been presided 
over by an officer belonging to the emperor, in memory of 
whom the castle in which he resided is still called San Mintato 
al Tedesca These diets settled the differences which arose 
between cities, and had succeeded in saving Tuscany from the 
civil wars between the Guel{^ and Ghibelinea Pisa, which 
had been loaded with favors by the sovereigns of the house of 
Hohenstaufen, and which had obtained from them the dominion 
of sixty-four castles or fortified towns on the shores of Tuscany, 
and over the isles of Corsica, Elba, Capraia, and Pianosa, pro- 
claimed its determination of remaining &ithflil to the Ghibeline 
party, and its consuls withdrew from the diet convoked at San 
Ginasio ; but those of the cities of Florence, of Sienna, of 
Arezzo, of Pistoia, and of Lucca, accepted the protection of 
the pope, offered by his two legates, and promised to coalesce 
in defence of their common lil^rty. Numerous noble fimailies 
in these towns, both Guelphs and Ghibelines, had demanded 
the rights of citizenship. Hitherto the magistrates succeeded 
in mamtaining peace, and one of the objects of the leagues was 
to preserve it ; but, in 1215, a Guelph noble of the upper Vale 
of Amo, named Buondelmonte, who had been made citizen of 
Florence, demanded in marriage a young person of the Ghibe- 
line house of Amidei, and was accepted While the nuptials 
were in preparation, a noble lady of the fiunily Donati stopped 
Buondelmonte as he passed her door, and, bringing him into 
the room where her women were at work, raised the veil <£ 
her daughter, whose beauty was exquisite. " Here,*' said she, 
" is the wife I had reserved for thee. like thee, she is Guelph ; 
whilst thou takest one from the enemies of thy church and 
race." Buondelmonte, dazzled and enamored, instantly ac- 
cepted the proffered hand. The Amidei looked upon his in- 
constancy as a deep affiront All the noble Ghibelme fiunilies 
of Florence, about twenty-four in number, met, and agreed that 
he ediould atone with his life for the offence. Buondelmonte 
was attacked on the morning of Easter Sunday, just as he had 
passed the Ponte Vecchio, on horseback, and killed at the foot 
of tiie statue of Mars, which still stood there. Forty-two &mi- 
lies of the Guelph party met and swore to avenge him ; and 
blood did indeed atone for blood. Every da^ some new mur- 
der, some new battle, alarmed Florence during the space of 
thirty-three years. These two parties stood opposed to each 
other within the walls of the same city ; and although often 
reconciled, every little accident renewed their animosity, and 
they again flew to arms to avenge ancient wronga 

The death of Innocent m., and, two years afterwards, of 
Otho IV., fa-oke the unnatural alliance between a pope and tbo 
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heir of a Ghibeline family. The Milanese, excommunicated 
by Innocent for having fought against Frederick 11., did not the 
less persist in making war on his partisans; well convinced 
that the new pope, Honorius III., would soon thank them fin* it. 
They refused Frederick the irbn crown of Lombardy, preserved 
at Monza, and contracted an alliance with the count Thomas 
of Savoy, and with the cities of Crema, Placentia, Lodi, Ver- 
celli, Novara, Tortona, Como, and Alexandria, to drive the 
Ghibelines from Lombardy. The Ghibelines defeated them on 
the 6th of June, 1218, in a great battle fought against the mili- 
tias of Cremona, Parma, Reggio, and Modena, t^fore GhibeUou 
This reverse of fortune calmed for some time their military 
ardor. The citizens of every town accused the nobles of hav- 
ing led them into war from family enmities and interests foreign 
to the city : at Milan, Placentia, Cremona, and Modena, there 
were battles between the nobles and the people. Laws were 
proposed, to divide the public magistracy in due proportions be- 
tween them ; finally the Milanese, in the year 1221, expelled 
all the nobles from their city. 

The young Frederick re-entered Italy; and, after some 
differences with Honorius IIL, received from him, on the 22d 
of November, 1220, the crown of the empire. He afterwards 
occupied himself in establishing order in his kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, where, during his minority, the popes had en- 
couraged an universd insuk>rdination. Bom in the march of 
Ancona, at Jesi, in December, 1194, he was Italian as well by 
language as by affection and character. The Italian kuigaage, 
spoken at his court, first rose above the paUns in common use 
throughout Italy, regarded only as a c<^roption of Latin : he 
expressed himself with elegance in this language, which, from 
his time, was designated by the name of lingua cortigiana ; 
he encouraged the first poets, who employed it at his court, and 
he himself made verses ; he loved literature and encouraged 
learning; he founded schools and universities; he promoted 
distinguished men ; he spoke with equal &cility Latin, Italian, 
German, French, Greek, and Arabic ; he had the intellectual 
suppleness and finesse peculiar to the men of the south, the art 
of pleasing, a taste for philosophy, and great independence of 
opinion, with a leaning to infidelity ; hence he is accused of 
having written a book against the three revelations of Moses, 
Jesus, and Mahomet, entitled *' De Tribus Impostoribus," which 
no one has ever seen, and which perhaps never existed. His 
want of faith in the sacred character of the Roman church, and 
the sanctity of popes, is less doubtfijil ; he was suspicious of 
them, and he employed all his address to defend himself against 
their enterprises. Honorius UGL, desirous of engaging him to 
recover the Holy Land from the Saracens, made him, in 1225, 
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marry Yolanda de Lueignaii, heiress of the kingdom of Jeni- 
ealem ; after which, Honorius and his succeasor Gregory IX. 
pressed him to pass into Palestine. A malady stopped him, 
in 1227, just as he was ahout to depart: the pope, to punish 
him for this delay, excommunicated hun. He still pursued him 
with his anathema when he went to the Holy Land tlie year 
following, and haughtily testified his indi^naticm, because Fred- 
erick, in the year 1229, recovered JeruseSflDi from the hands of 
the sultan by treaty, rather than exterminate the infidels witih 
the sword. 

Meanwhile the Guelph party again raised their standard in 
Lombardy : the republics of Milan, Bologna, Placentia, Verona, 
Brescia, Faenza, Mantua, Vercelli, Lodi, Bergamo, Turin, 
Alexandria, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso, assembled their con- 
suls in council at San Zenone in the Mantuan territory, on the 
2d of March, 1226. They renewed the ancient league of 
Lombardy for twenty-five years; and engaged to defend, in 
concert, tiieir own liberty and the independence of the court of 
Rome. Three years afterwards, they sent succor to Gregory 
IX., when he was attacked by Frederick XL on his return from 
the Holy Land ; and they were included in the treaty of peace 
hetween the pope and the emperor in 1230. 

The pope, however, though defended by the arms of the 
Lombards, made them pay dearly for the &vor which he showed 
in naming them to the emperor as his allies. He consented to 
protect their civil liberty only so far as the^ sacrificed to him 
their liberty of conscience. The same spirit of reformatum 
which animated the Albigenses had spread throughout Europe : 
many Christians, disgusted with the corruption and vices of the 
clergy, or, whose minds revolted against the violence on their 
reason exercised by the church, devoted themselves to a con- 
templative life, renounced all ambition and the pleasures of the 
world, and sought a new road to salvation in the alliance of 
faith with reason. They called themselves ceUhari, or the 
purified; paterini, or the resigned. The free towns had, till 
then, refused permission to the tribunals of the inquisition, in- 
stituted by Innocent III., to proceed against them within their 
walls ; but Gregory IX. declared the impossibility of acknow- 
ledging as allies of the holy see republicans so indulgent to the 
enemies of the faith : at the same time, he sent among them 
the most eloquent of the Dominicans, to rouse their fanaticism. 
Leo d^ Perego, whom he afterwards made archbishop of Milan, 
had only a too fatal success in that city, where he caused a 
great number of paterini to be burnt Saint Peter Martyr, 
and the monk Roland of Cremona, obtained an equal triumph 
in the other cities of Lombardy. The monk John of Vicenza 
had the cities of the March assigned to him as a province, 
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where the heretics were in still greater numbers than in Lom- 
bardy, and included in their ranks some of the most powerful 
nobles in the country ; amons others, Eccelino IL of Bomana 
The monk John announced Himself the minister of peace, not 
of persecution. After having preached successively in every 
town, he assembled, on the plam of Paquara, the 28th of August, 
1^3, almost the whole population of the towns of the Miux:h: 
he exhorted them to peace in a' manner so irresistible, that the 
greatest enemies, setting aside their animosities, pardoned and 
embraced each other ; and all, with tears of joy, celebrated the 
warm charity of this man of God. This man of God, however, 
celebrated the festival of this reoonciliation by judging and 
condemning to the flames sixty cathari in the single town of 
Verona, wnose suffering^ he witnessed in the public square ; 
and afterwards obtained full power from the towns of Vicenza 
and Padua to act there in the like max^ier. 

It was only a short period aft^r the peace of Paquara that 
Frederick 11^ believing he had sufficiently «e-establiBbed his 
power in southern Italy, began to turn his attention towards 
Lombardy ; he had no mtoition o£ disputing the rifi^hts guar- 
antied by his ffrandfiither at the peace of Constance ; but it was 
his will that me cities should remain, what they ought to be by 
the trea^i members of the empire, and not enemies of the em- 
peror. He had raised an army, over which* he feared neither 
the influence of the monks nor the pope. He had transported 
fit>m the mountains of Sicily, into the city of Luceria, m the 
capitanate, and into that of Nocera, in the principato, two 
strong colonies of Saracens, which could supply him with 80,000 
mussulman soldiers, strangers, by their language and reli^^on, 
to all the intrigues of the court of Rome. T%ere was in tiie 
Veronese mardi a man endowed with great military talents, 
ambitious, intrepid, and entirely devoted to the emperor, — 
£ccelino m., of Romano, already powerful bj the great fiefi 
he held in the mountains, and the niimber of his soldiers, whom 
Frederick made still more so, by placing him at the head of the 
Ghibeline party in all the cities. Eccelino, bom on the 4th of 
April, 1194, was precisely of the same age as the emperor. 
The pope had summoned him to arrest his father, and deliver 
him to the tribunal of the inquisition as a paterino: but though 
Eccelino knew neither virtue, pity, nor remorse, he was not 
sufficiently depraved fer such a crune. 

As Frederick was on the point of attacking the Guelphs of 
Lombardy on the south with the Saracens, while Eccelino ad- 
vanced on the east, he learnt that his son Henry, whom he had 
in the year 1220 crowned king of Germany, in spite of his ex- 
treme youth, seduced by the Guelphs and the agents of the 
pope, had revolted against him. The Milanese, in 1234, sent 
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deputies to oflfer him the iron crown, which they had refhsed to 
his &ther. The latter hastened into Germany, and ordered hii 
son to meet him at Worms, where he threw hunself at the feet 
of his fiither, and entreated forgiveness. Frederick deprived 
him of the crown, and sent him to Apulia, where he died a few 
years afterwards. The emperor was obliged to employ two 
jeean in restoring order in Germany: he after that retnraed 
into Italy by the valley of Trento, and arrived, on the 16th of 
August, 1236, at Verana with dOQOGerman cavalry. A senate 
of eighty members, nobles and Ghibelines, then governed that 
republic : Frederick, by his address in managing men, engaged 
them to name Eccelino captain of the peo{Me : this committed 
to hm\ at the same time tiie command of the militia and the 
judicial power ; and, in the state of excitement in which the 
parties were, much more occupied with the triumph of their 
fiiction than with the security of their liberty, gave him almost 
8overei£fn power. Frederick, oUiged to return to Germany, 
left under the oommand of Eccelino a body <^ German sdldieis^ 
and another of Saracens, with which this able captain made 
himself the same year, master of Vicenza, which he barbarous- 
ly pilkged, and the Mowing year of Padua. This last was 
the most powerfhl city of the province, that in which the form 
of government was the most democratic, and in vriiich the 
Guelphs had always exercised the most influence. Eccelino 
judged it necessary to secure obedience, by taking hostages 
mm the richest and most powerful families ; he employed his 
spies to discover the malcontents, whom he punished vnth tor- 
ture, and redoubled his cruelty in proportion to the hatred 
which he excited* 

The same year, 1237, Frederick approached Mantua ; and 
thus giving courage to the Ghibeline party, made them triumph 
over the (^elphs, who had. tiH then, the ascendant in that city : 
he was joined there by 10,000 Saracens, whom he summoned 
from Apulia, and afterwards advanced into the Cremonese ter- 
ritory to attack the confederate armv of the Ghielphs, com- 
manded by the consuls of Milan, who Knew no other art of war 
but the bravery evinced in battle. Frederick was a more able 
captain : by manoeuvring between Brescia and Cremona, he 
drew the Milanese beyoim the Oglio, and finaU^ succeeded, as 
tiiey believed the campaign finished, in placing hiniBelf between 
them and their country at Cortenuova near Crema. The 
Gruelphs, although thus cut off from retreat, boldly acceptect ' ' 
battle on the 27Si of November, 1237, and long disputed fiie 
victory. Their defeat was only the more bloody : it cost them 
10,000 men killed or taken prisonera, with the loss of the oor- 
roccto. The fbgitives followed during the night the course of 
the Oglio to enter the Bergamasque mountains ; they wodd 
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all, however, have &llen into the hands of the Ghibelines, if 
Fmsx della Torre, the lord of Valsaesina, and a Guelph noble, 
bad not hastened to their assistance, opened the defiles covered 
hy his fortresses, and brought them thus safely to Milan. 
The citizens of this town, never forgot so important a service ; 
and they contracted with the house of della Torre an alliance 
which cnibsequently proved dangerous to their fireedooL 

The defeat of the Ckielphs at Cortenuova alarmed the towns 
of Lombardy, the greater number of which detached themselves 
from Milan. Frederick, entering Piedmont the following 
year, gave preponderance to the Ghibeline partv in tlie cities 
of Turin, Asti, Novara, Alexandria, and several others. The 
constitution was not changed when the power in council passed 
from one party to another ; but the emperor generally reckoned 
his partisans among the nobility, while the people were de- 
voted to the church : accordingly, the triumph of the aristocracy 
generally accompanied that of the Ghibeline party. Four cities 
(mly, Milan, Brescia, Placentia, and Bologna, remained at the 
end of the year opposed to the imperial power. Frederick be- 
gnn his attack go. them by laying siege to Brescia; but the 
Bresctans dared to &ce the storm: Siey supported, during 
sixbr-eight days, the repeated attacks of the emperor, rendered 
all his dBbrts fiiiitieas, and forced him at last to raise the siege 
with an army weakened and discouraged. 

In the mean time, Gre^iy IX. redoubled his effiirts to save 
ihd Guelph puty from rum. He saw, with alarm, an emperor, 
master of the Two Sicilies and of Germany, on the point of 
Vanquishing all resistance in Upper Italy. He anticipated that 
this monarch, whose mussulman soldiers were constantly pass- 
ing through the states of Rome, would escape the influence of 
the churcm, and soon evince no rei^>ect whatever fer a religion 
which he was accused of not believiujg. Gregory had recourse 
to tjbe two mantime republics of Venice and Genoa, which, in 
general occupied with their conquests and commerce in the 
Bast, seldom took any part in the politics of Italy. He repre- 
sented to them, that mey would be soon deprived of the fireedom 
of the seas, if they did not make some e^rt to save the cham- 
pions of liberty aBd of the churofa in Lombardy. He at length 
obtained their agreement to c(mtract an alliance with the four 
only surviving eities of the league of Lombardy; and finally, 
towards the beginning of the year 1239, he fiihninated another 
sentence of excommunication against Frederick. This had a 
greater effect than Gregory ventured to hope. A considerable 
maab0t of nobles of Guelph origin, seduced by court fiivors, had 
been won over to the imperii party. They perceived that 
after the anathema of the pope, the emperor distrusted them. 
The marqnis d'Este and the count di San Bonifiicio were even 
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warned that their heads were in danger, 'and th^ made their 
escape from the imperial camp : all the other Uuelph nobles 
followed their example ; and the Gruel;^ cities ^ined captains 
habituated to arms and fiimiliarized v/i&k higher ideas of politics. 

Gregory began to think he should give still greater weight 
to the anathemas which he launched against £e^ emperor, if 
they were sanctioned by a council. In the year 1241 he con- 
voked at Rome all the prelates of Christendom. Frederick, 
who had been established at Pisa since the autumn of the year 
1239, exerted himself to prevent the' meeting of a council 
which he dreaded. While the two other maritime republics 
had declared for the Guelphs, Pisa was entirely of the Ghibe- 
line party. The people were enthusiastically attached to th# 
emperor, and among the nobles, a few only, proprietors of ^e& 
in Sardinia, headed by the Visconti of Galium, had fixrsaken 
him £>r the Guelphs. The Pisans, ilirther excited by their 
iealousy of the Crenoese, promised Frederick that th^ would 
brave for him all the thunders of the church, and assured him 
they knew well how to hinder the meeting of the council A 
considerable number of French prelates had embarked at Nice 
for Ostia, on board Genoese galleys. Ugolino Buzsacherino 
de Sismcmdi, admiral of the Pisans, lay in wait with a powerful 
fleet before Meloria, attacked them on the dd of May, 1241, 
sunk three vessels, took nineteen, and made piscmers all the 
French prelates who were to join the council at Pisa. The 
republic loaded them with chains, but they were chains made of 
silver, and imprisoned them in the chapter-house of the cathedraL 
Grregory, alarmed at this reverse of finlune, survived (mlv a few 
months: he died the 2lBt of August, 1241 ; and the college of 
cardinals, reduced to a very snrall number, passed nearly two 
years before they could a^ree on a new choice. At last, (m the 
24th of June, 1243, Sinibald de' Fieschi, of Genoa, who took 
the name of Innocent IV. was elected to the chair of St Peter. 
His family, powerful in Genoa and in the Ligurian mountains, 
was also allied to many noble &milie8, who possessed castles on 
the northern side of the Apennines ; and this position gave him 
CTeat influence in the neighboring cities of Placentia, Parma, 
Keggio, and Modena. The elevation of a Fieschi to the pon- 
tificate gave courage to the Guelph party in all these cities. 

Frederick had recourse in vain to the new pope to be reoon- 
cUed to the church ; Innocent IV. was determined to see in 
him only an enemy of religion, and of the pontifical power, and 
a chief of barbarians, who in turns summoned his Germans and 
his Saracens to tpannize over Italy. He drew closer his alli- 
ance with the cities of the league of Lombaidy, and promised 
them to cause the emperor to be condemned and deposed by an 
aeumemcal council, as his predecessor would have done ; but 
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hMrtead of convoking the council in Italy, he fixed for that |Nir- 
poae on the city of Lyons, one half of which belonged to the 
empiie, and the other to the kingdom of France. He deter- 
mined on placing himself with the prelates whom he had sunri- 
moned under the protection of St Louis, who then reined in 
France. He went from Rome to Genoa by sea, escapmg the 
Pisan fleet which watohed to intercept his passage : he excited 
by his exhortations the enthusiasm of the Guelphs of Genoa, 
and of the cities of Lomberdy and Piedmont, which he visited 
on his passage ; and arriving at Lyons, he opened, on the 28th 
of June, 1245, in the c(»ivent of St Just, the council of the 
oniversal church. He found the bishops of France, England, 
and Germany eaeer to adopt his passions ; so that he otoined 
ftom them at their third sitting, on the 17th of July, a sentence 
of condemnation against Frederick II. The council declared, 
that for his crimes and iniquities God had rejected him, and 
would n9 longer suffer him to be either emperor or king. In 
consequence, the pope and the council released hissubjecto firom 
their oath of all^iance ; forbade them under pain (^ excom- 
munication to obey him under any title whatever ; and invited 
the electors of the empire to proceed to the election c^ another 
emperor, while the pope reserved to himself the nomination of 
another king of the Two Sicilies. 

Frederick at first opposed all his strength of soul against the 
sentence of excommunication pronounced by the council on 
him. Causing his jewels to be brought him, and placing the 
golden crown of the empire on his head, he declared before a 
numerous assembly that he would still wear it, and knew how 
to ddTend it ; but, notwithstanding the enthusiasm of the Ginbe- 
line party, the devotion of his fric»ids, and the progress of philo- 
sophical opinions, which he had himself encouraged, the man 
whom the church had condemned was in constant danger of 
being abandoned or betrayed. The mendicant monks every- 
where excited conspiracies against him. They took advantage 
of the terrors inspired by sickness and age, to make sinners 
return, as they said, to the ways of salvation, and desired 
them to make amends for their past transgressions, by deliver- 
ing the chnroh of God from its most dangerous enemy. In8iir> 
rections frequently broke forth in one or other of the Two 
Sicilies; st^ oftener the emperor discovered amongst his 
courtiers plots to destroy him, either by the dagger or poisoib; 
even his private secretary, his intimate friend, Pietro delle 
Yiffne, whom he had raised from abject poverty, to whom he 
had intrusted his most important af&irs, gave ear to the coun- 
sel of the monks, and promised to poison his master. Fred« 
erick, on his part, became suspicious and cruel : his distrust 
fell on his most &ithful friends ; and tlie executions which he 
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ordered sometiines preceded the proofe of guilt He had coa^ 
fided Grennany to his son Conrad, and the exclusive gofvem- 
ment of the Veronese marches to Eccelino. The hatred 
which this ferocious man excited by his crimes fell on the em* 
peror. Eccelino imprisoned in the most lothesome dungeoni 
those whom he considered his enemies, and frequently put 
them to death by torture, or suffered them to perish by hunger: 
he was well aware that the relatives of these victims must alsD 
be his enemies : they were, in their turn, arrested ; and the 
more he sacrificed to his barbarity, the more he was called 
upon to strike. The citizens of Milan, Mantua, Bergamo, and 
Brescia every day heard of new and horrible crimes committed 
by the governor of the marches ; they conceived the greater 
detestation of the Ghibeline party, and entertained the firmer 
determination to repel Frederick. He, on the contrary, had 
no tlioughts of attacking them : he established himself during 
the council of Lyons at Turin, and thence entered into a nego- 
tiation with St Louis, to obtain by his mediation a reconcilia* 
tion with the church, to which he made, in token of his sub* 
mission, the offer to accompany Louis to the Holy Land. 

The revolt of Parma, on the 16th of June, 1247, oMiged 
Frederick to resume his arms at a moment when he was least 
disposed. The friends and relatives of pope Innocent IV., the 
Guelph nobles of the houses of Corregio, Lupi, and Rossi, re- 
entering F'arma, whence they had been exiled, triumphed over 
their adversaries, and in their turn expelled them from the 
city. Frederick was determined at any price to recover Panna. 
He sent for a numerous band of Saracens from Apulia, com- 
manded by one of his natural sons, named Frederick, to whom 
he gave the title of king of Antioch. He assembled the L(mii* 
bard Ghibelines, under the command of another of his illegiti* 
mate sons, named Hans or Hensius, called by hiin king of Sar* 
dinia, and whom he had made imperial vicar in Lombardr. 
Eccelino arrived too at his camp from the Veronese march, 
with the militias of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona; and the sot 
diers whom he had raised in his hereditary fiefis. On the 
other side, the Guelpbs of Lombardy hastened to send mceof 
to a city which had just sacrificed itself for them. The Milan- 
ese set the example ; the militias of Mantua, Pkcentia, and 
Ferrara followed it; and the Guelphs, who had been exiled 
from Reggio, Modena, and other Ghibeline cities, thinking 
they served their country in fighting for their fiiction, -arrived 
in great numbers to rfiut themselves up in Parma. Frederick 
was prevented from hanging the hostages given previous to tl^e 
revolt, before the walls of the city, by Ae militia cf Payia ; 
who declared it was with the sword of Ghibeline soldiers only, 
and not with that of the executioner, that they would secure 

G2 
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the throne of the emperor. The siege made little4m)gre8B ; 
the winter had h^un, but Frederick persdsted in his attempt. 
He proclaimed his determination to.rase Parma to the groondy 
and to transfer those of the inhabitants who should be qiared 
into his fortified camp, of which he would make a new town, 
called Vittoria. This camp, which he quitted on a hawking 
party, on the 8th of February, 124S, was in his absence sur- 
prised by a sortie of a Guelph army fix>m Parma, taken, and 
Sillaffed ; his soldi»s were dispersed, and the emperor had the 
umuiation of being forced to raise the siege. 
Before this event, he had sent his son, the king of Antioch, 
into Tuscany with 1600 German cavalry, to secure Florence to 
his party ; where, since the death of Buondelmonte, the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines, always in oraositbn, had not ceased fighting. 
There was seldom an assemblv, a festival, a public ceremony, 
without some offence given, either by one or other of the par- 
ties. Both flew to arms; chains were fiirown ax:ross the streets; 
barricades were immediately formed, and in every quarter, 
round every noble family ; the more contiguous, who had the 
most frequent causes of quarrel, fought at the same time in ten 
different placea Neveitheless the republic was supposed to 
lean towards the Guelph party ; and the Florentine Ghibelines, 
in their relations with other people, had never sought to separ 
rate fi:om theur fellow-countrymen, or to place themselves in 
opposition to their magistrates. Frederick, fearing to lose 
Florence, wrote to the Uberti, the chie& of the Ghibeline Ac- 
tion, to assemble secretly in their palace all their party, to atr 
tack afterwards in concert and at once all the posts of the 
Guelphs ; whilst his son, the king of Antioch, should present 
himself at the gates, and thus expel tlieir adversaries from tJie 
city. This plan was executed on the night of Candlemas, 1248: 
the barricades of the Guelphs were forced in every quarter, be- 
cause they defended themselves in small bands against the 
whole of the opposite party. The Ghibelines, masters of the 
town, ordered ail the Guel{^ to ^uit it They afterwards de- 
moli^ed thirty-six palaces belonging to the same number of 
the most illustrious femilies of that party ; and intimidating the 
other cities of Tuscany, they constrained them to follow their 
example, and declare for the emperor. 

Frederick 11., after the check experieniced by him at Parma, 
returned to his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and left to his son 
Hensius, who established himself at Modena, the direction of 
the war in Lombardy. The pope, however, had sent a legate, 
the cardinal Octavian degli Ubaldini, to the Guelph cities, to 
encage them to pursue their victory, and punish the imperial 
pany for what he called their revolt against the church. The 
powerful city of Bologna, already celebrated for its university, 
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and superior to the neighfaoriog ones by its wealth, its popula- 
tion, and the zeal which a democratic government excites, un* 
dertook to make the Guelph party triumph throughout the Cii^ 
padane regicoi. Bologna first attacked RcHnagna, and jR>rced 
the towns of Imola, Faenza, Forii, and Cervia, to expel th« 
Ghibelines, and declare jfor the church. The Bolognese next 
turned their arms against Modena. The Modenese cavalry, 
entering Bologna one day by surprise, carried off fixwn a public 
fountain a bucket, which henceforth was preserved in the tower 
of Modena as a glorious trophy. The war which followed fur- 
nished TasEoni with the subject a£ his mock-heroic poem, en- 
titled " La Secchia Rapita." The vengeance of the Bolognese 
was, however, anything but burlesque; after several bloody 
battles, the two armies finally met at Foesalta on the 26th of 
May, 1249. Philip Ugoni of Brescia, who vras this year po- 
desta of Bologna, commanded the Guelph army, in which was 
united a detaclmient fix)m the militias of all the cities oi the 
league of Lombardy. The Ghibelines were led by king Hen- 
sius : each army consisted of from fifteen to twenty ttmusand 
combatants, ifhe battle vras long and bloody, but ended with 
the complete defeat of the Ghibelme party ; xing Hensius hun^ 
self fell into the hands of the conquerors : he was immediately 
taken to Bologna, and confined in the palace of the podesta. 
The senate of that cilj rejected all offers of ransom, ail inter- 
cession in his favor. lie vna entertained in a splendid manner, 
but kept a prisoner during the rest of his life, which lasted for 
twenty-two years. 

This last check overwhelmed Frederick. He had now durk^ 
thirty years combated the church and the Guelph party : his 
bodily as well as mental energy was worn out in this long con- 
test His life was embittered by the treason of those whom he 
believed his friends, by the disasters of his partisans, and by the 
misfortunes which had pursued him even in his own fiimily. 
He saw his power in Italy decline ; while the crovm of Ger- 
many was disputed with his son Conrad, by competitors favored 
by the church. He appeared to be at length himself disturbed 
by the excommunications of the pope, and the fear of that hell 
with which he had been so incessantly menaced. He implored 
anew the assistance of St Louis of France, who was then in 
the isle of Cypru& He provided magnificently for the wants 
of the crusade army, which this king commanded : he solicited 
leave to join it He offered to engage never to return from the 
Holy Land, and to submit to the most humiliating expiations 
which the church could impose. He succeeded in inspiring St 
Louis with interest and gratitude. Frederick, while waiting 
tlie effect of St Louis's good oflSces, seemed occupied solely in 
the affairs of his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, where he re- 
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stored order, and established a prosperity not to be seen else- 
where in Europe. On the 13th of December, 1250, he was 
seized with a dysentery, of which he died, in the .fifl^Hsixth 
year of his a^, at his castle of Florentino^ in the capitanate 
where he had fixed his residence. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Inteireffnom of the Empire.— Decline and Subjagation of the Lombard 
Republief.— Charles of Anjou called to the support of the Oaelphs. — Uia 
Power.— His Cruelty.— Sicilian Vespers. 

Thk Italian cities, which for the most part date the com- 
mencement of their liberty from the conflicts between the sove- 
reigns of Italy and Germany, or the invasion of Otho the Great, 
in 051, had already, at the death of Frederick 11., enjoyed for 
three centuries the protection and progressive improvement of 
their municipal constitutions. These three centuries, with 
reference to the rest of Europe, are utterly barbarous. Their 
history is everywhere obscure and imperfectly known. It re- 
cords only some great revolution, or liie victories and calami- 
ties of princes ; me people are always left in the shade : a 
writer would have thought it beneath him to occupy himself 
about the ficte of plebeians ; they were not supposed to be 
worthy of historjr. The towns of Italy, so prodigiously supe- 
rior to all others in wealth, intelligence, energy, and independ- 
ence, were equally regardless of preserving any record of past 
times. Some grave chroniclers preserved the memory of an 
important crisis, but in general the cities passed whole centu- 
ries without leaving any written memorial ; thinking it perhaps 
good policy not to attract notice, and to envelop themselves in 
obscurity. They, however, of necessity departed from this sys- 
tem in the last century, owing to the two conflicts, in both of 
which they remained victorious. From 1150 to 1183, they had 
fought to obtain the peace of Constance, which they regarded 
as their constitutional charter. From 1183 to 1250, they pre- 
served the full exercise of the privileges which they had so 
gloriously acquired : but while tiiey contmually advanced in 
opulence, while intelligence and ihe arts became more and 
more developed, they were led by two passions, equally honor- 
able, to range themselves under two opposite banners. One 
party, listening only to their fiutfa, their attachment, and their 
gratitude to a family which had given them many great sove- 
reigns, were ready to venture their all for the cause of the 
Ghibelines ; the other, alarmed for the independence of the 
church, and the liberty of Italy, by the always increasing 
grandeur <^ the bouse of Hohenstaufen, were not less resolute 
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in their endeavors to wrest from it the sceptre which menaced 
them. The cities of the Lombard leaeue had reached the 
summit of their power at the period <^ this second conflict 
During the interregnum which lasted from the death of Fred- 
erick n. to the entrance into Italy of Henry VIL in 1310, the 
Lombard republics, a prey to the spirit of fiustion, and more in^ 
tent on the triumph of either the Guelph or Ghibeline parties, 
than on securing their own constitutions, all submitted them- 
selves to the military power of some nobles to whom they had 
intrusted the command of their militias, and thus all lost their 
liberty. 

On the death of Frederick U., his son, Conrad IV., king 
of Germany, did not feel himself sufficiently strong to ap- . 
pear in Italy, and place on his head, in succession, the kon 
crown at Monza, and the golden crown at Rome. He wished 
first of all to secure that of the Two Sicilies; and embarked at 
some port in Istria for Na^es, in a Pisan vessel, during the 
month of October, 1251.' The remainder of his ^ort life was 
passed in combating and vanquishing the Neapolitan Guelphs. 
He died suddenly at Lavello, on the 21st of May, 1254. His 
natural brother, Manfred, a young hero, hardly twenty years of 
a^, succeeded by his activitjr a^ coura^ m recovering the 
kingdom which Innocent IV. had already mvaded, with the in* 
tention of subduing it to the temporal power of the holy see. 
But Manfired, beloved by the Saracens of Luceria, who were 
the first to defend him, and admired l^ the Ghibelines of the 
Two Sicilies, was for a long time detained there by the attacks 
of the Guel^us, before he could in his turn pursue them through 
the rest of Italy. Ckxirad had left in Germany a son, still aa 
infiint, afterwards known under the name of Conradin ; he was 
acknowledged king of Germany, under the name of Ccmrad V., 
by a small par^ only. The electors lefl the empire without a 
head ; and when thev afterwards i^eeded to elect one, in the 
year 1257, their suffrages were divided between two princes, 
strangers to Germany, where they had never set foot; one, an 
Englishman, Richard, earl of Cornwall; the other, a Spaniard, 
Alfonso X. of Castile.* 

Innocent FV. was still in France, when he learnt the death 
of Frederick n.; he returned thence in the beginning of the 
spring of 1251 ; wrote to all the towns to celebrate the deliver- 
ance of the church ; gave boundless expression to his joy ; and 
made his entry into Milan, and the principal cities of Lambardv, 
with all the pomp of a triumph. He supposed that the repub- 
licans of Italy had fought <nily for him, and that he alone would 

* Until the end of the year 1356, William, eount of Holland, one of the 
competitora whom the Guelph party had given to Frederick II * bore tht 
title of King of the Bomani. 
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henceforth be obeyed by them ; of this he soon made them bat 
too sensible. He treated the Milanese with arrogance, and 
threatened to excommunicate them for not having respected 
some ecclesiastical immmiity. It was the moment in which 
the republic, like a warrior reposing himself after battle, began 
to feel its wounds. It had made immense sacrifices for the 
Guelph party; it had emptied the treasury, obtained patriotic 
gifls firom every citiisen who had any thing to spare ; pledged 
Its revenues, and loaded itself with debt to the extent of its 
credit For the discharge of their debts, the citizens resided 
themselves to the necessity of giving to their podesta, fieno 
de' Grozzadini of Bologna, unlimited power to create new im- 
posts, and to raise money under every fonn he found possible, 
^e ingratitude of the pope, at a moment of universal suffering, 
deeply oflfended the Milanese ; and the influence of the Ghibe- 
lines m a citv, where, till then, they had been treated as ene- 
mies, might be dated from that period. 

Innocent IV. pursued his journey towards R(»ne; but found 
the capital of Christendom still less disposed than the first city 
of Lombardy to obey him. The Romans, in 1258, called an- 
other Bolognese noble, named Brancaleone d'Andelo, to the 
government of their republic; and gave him, with the title jof 
senator, almost unlimited authority. The citizens, continually 
alarmed by the quarrels and battles of the Roman nobles, who 
had converted the Coliseum, the tombs of Adrian, Augustuis^ 
and CiBcilia Metella, the arches of triumph, and other monu- 
ments of ancient Rome, into so many fortresses, whence issued 
banditti, whom they kept in pay, to pillage passengers, and 
peaceable merchants, demanded of the government, above aU 
things, vigor and severity. They forgot the guarantee due to 
the accui^, in their attention to those only which were re- 
quired by the public peace. The senator Brancaleone, at the 
head of the Roman militia, successively attacked these monu- 
ments, become the retreat of robbers and assassins; he levelled 
to the ground the towers which surmounted* them : he hanged 
the adventurers who defended them, with their commanders 
the nobles, at- the palace windows of the latter; and thus estab- 
lished, by terror, security in the streets of Rome. He hardly 
showed more respect to Innocent than to the Roman nobility. 
The pope, in order to be at a distance ftam him, had transferred 
his court to AssisL Brancaleone sent him word, that it was not 
decorous in a pope to be wandering like a vagabond from city 
to city ; and that, if he did not immediately return to the capital 
of Christendom, of which he was the bishop, the Romans, with 
their senator at their head, would march to Assisi, and send him 
out o£ it bv setting fire to the town. 

Thus, although the power of kings had given way to that of 
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the people, liberty was in genera] ill understood and insecure. 
The peasionB were impetuous; a certain point of honcNr was at> 
tached to violence; the nobles believed they gave proof of in- 
dependence by rapine and outrage ; and the friends of order be- 
lieved they had attained the highest purpose of government, 
when they made such' audacious disturbers tremble. The tur- 
bulence and number of the noble criminals, the support which 
their crimes found in a false point oi honor, form an excuse for 
the judicial institutions of the Italian republics, which were all 
more calculated to strike terror into criminals too daring to 
conceal themselves, than to protect the accused against tiie un- 
just suspicion of secret crimes. Order could he maintained 
only by an iron hand ; but this iron hand soon crushed lU)ertv. 
Nevertheless, among the Italian cities there was one which, 
above all others, seemed to think of justice more than of peace, 
and of the security of the citizen more than of the punishment 
of the guUty. It was Florence : its judicial institutions are, 
indeed, far nom meriting to be held up as models; but they 
were the first in Italy which oflfered any guarantee to the cit^ 
zen ; because Florence was the city where the love oi liberty 
was the most general and the most constant in every class; 
where the cultivation of the understanding was carried mrthest ; 
and where enlightenment of mind soon appeared in the improve- 
ment of the law& 

The Ghibeline nobles had taken poesession of the sovereignty 
of Florence, with the help of the kmg of Antioch, two years be- 
fore the death of his father, Frederick EL ; but their power soon 
became insupportable to the free and proud citizens d that re* 
public, who had already become wealthy bv commerce, and 
who reckoned among^ them some distinguished Uterarv men, 
such as Brunette Latini, and Guide Cayalcante, without havinjif 
lost their simplicity (^manners, their sobriety of habits, or theur 
bodily vigor. Frederick IL still lived, when, by an unanimous 
insurrection, on the 20th of October, 1250, they set tiiemselves 
free. All the citizens assembled at the same moment in the 
square of Santa Croce ; they divided themselves into fifty groups, 
of which each group chose a captain, and thus formed companies 
of militia : a council of these officers was the first-bom auUiority 
of this newly revived republic. The podesta, by his severity 
and partiality, had rendered himself umversally detested: they 
deposed him, and snpdied his fdace by another judge, under 
the name of captain of the people, but soon afterwards decreed 
that the podesta and the captain should each have an inde- 
pendent tribunal, in order that they should exercise upon each 
other a mutual contrpl ; at the same time, they determmed that 
both should be subordinate to the supreme magistracy of the 
republic, which was charged With the administratkm, but di- 
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vested of the judicial power. They decreed that this magis- 
tracy, which they called the signoria, should he always pres- 
ent, always assembled in the palace of the republic, ever 
ready to control the podesta or the captain, to whom they 
had been oUiged to delegate so much power. The town was 
divided into six parts : each sesfter, as it was called, named two 
anziani. These twelve magistrates ate together, slept at the 
public palace, and could never go out but together ; their func- 
tion lasted only two montha Twelve others, elected^ the 
people, succeeded them ; and the republic was so rich in good 
citizens, and in men worthy of its confidence, that this rapid 
succession of anziani did not exhaust their number. The Flor- 
entine militia, at the same time, attacked and demolished all . 
the towers which served as a reflige to the nobles, in order that 
all should henceforth be forced to submit to the common law. 

The new ngnoria was hardly informed of the death of 
Frederick, when, by a decree of the 7th of January, 1251, they 
recalled all the Guelph exiles to Florence. They henceforth 
labored to give that party the preponderance throughout Tus- 
cany. They declared war against the neighboring cities of 
Pistoia, Pisa, Sienna, and Volterra ; not to subjugate them, or 
to impose hard omditions, but to force them to riQly round the 
party which they considered that of the church and of liberty. 
The year 1254, when the Florentines were commanded by their 
podesta, Guiscardo Pietra Santa, a Milanese, is distinguished in 
their history by the name of the ** year of Victories." They 
took the two cities of Pistoia and Volterra ; they forced those 
of Pisa and Sienna to sign a peace favorable to the Guelph 
party; they refused to profit by a treason which had given 
them possession of the citadel of Arezzo, and they restored it to 
the Ajetini; lastly, they built in the Lunigiana, beyond the 
territory of Lucca, a fortress destined to shut the entry of Tus- 
cany on the loffurian side, which, in memory of then: podesta, 
bears to this day the name of Pietra Santa. The signoria 
showed themselves also worthy to be the governors of a city 
renowned for commerce, the arts, and liberty. The whole 
monetary system of Europe was at this period abandoned to the 
deinredations of soverei^ who continually varied the title and 
weight of coins, — sometimes to defraud their creditors, at other 
times to force their debtors to pay more than they had received, 
or the tax-payen more than was due. During 150 years more, 
the kings of France violated their faith with the public, making 
annually, with the utmost efiSrontery, some important change in 
the coins. But the republic of Florence, in the year 1252, 
coined its golden florin, of 24 carats fine, and of the weii|4it of 
one drachm. It placed the value under the guarantee m pub- 
licity, and of commercial good faith ; and that coin remained 
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unaltered, as the standard for all other ¥alae«^ as long as the 
republic itself endured. 

A conspiracy of Ghibelines to recover their power in Flor- 
ence, and to concentrate it in the aristocratic fiiction, forced 
the republic, in the year 1258, to exile the most illustrious 
chie& of that party. It was then directed by Farinata degli 
Uberti, who was looked upon as the most eloquent orator and 
the ablest warrior in Tuscany. All the Florentine Ghibelines 
were fiivorably received at Sieona, although the two republics 
had mutually engaged in their last treaty not to give refuge to 
the rebels of either city. Farinata afterwards joined Manfred, 
whom he found firmly established on the throne of the Two 
Sicilies ; and represented to. him that, to guard his kingdom 
from 'all attack, he ought to secure Tuscany, and ^ve supre- 
macy to the Ghibeline party. He obtained from nim a con- 
siderable body of Grerman cavalry, which he led to Sienna. 
Hostilities between the two republics had already begun : the 
colors of Manfred had been dragged with contempt through 
the streets by the Florentines, ^urinata resolved to take ^- 
vantage of the irritation of the Grermans, in order to bring the 
two parties to a general battle. H^ knew that some ignorant 
artisans had found their way into the signoria of Florence, 
and he tried to profit by their presumption. He flattered them 
with the hope that he would open to them one of the gates of 
Sienna, if they ordered their army to present ittjelf under the 
walls of that city. At the same time, his emissaries undertook 
to excite the ill-will of the plebeians against the nobles of thcf 
Guelph party, who, being more clear-sighted, might discover 
his intrigues. Notwithstonding the opposition of uie nobles in 
council, the n^noria resolved to march a Guelph army through 
the territory of Sienna. They demanded, for this purpose, suc- 
cor frcMn Bologna, Pistoia, Prato, San Miniatos San Gemignano, 
Volterra, and CoUe. They appointed a meeting with the mili- 
tias of Arezzo and of Orvieto at Monte Aperto, five miles from 
Sienna, on the other side of the Arbia. The whole power of 
the Guelph party in Tuscany, amounting to 30,000 infentry 
and 3000 cavalry, was collected there. The Guelphs were 
only anxious how they should draw their enemies from within 
the walls of Sienna. They were themselves in a state of per- 
fect security, when, on the 4th of September, 1260, they were 
unexpectedly attacked by Farinata degli Uberti, and by the 
generals of'^ Manfred. The Ghibelines had not more than 
13,000 men, reckoning the emigrants of Florence, the militias 
of Sienna and of Pisa, and the Germans ; but they relied on a 
treacherous understanding in the Guelj^ camp. Bocca degli 
Abbati, placing himself at the head of the traitors, and sudden- 
ly seizing the great standard of the republic, threw it to the 

H 
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ground. The whole army was panic-struck when they saw the 
colors fall : they leanied that the enemy was master of the 
head-quarters, without knowing their numbers; The Guelphs 
fled on all sides; but, unrelentingly -pursued, left 10,000 dead 
on the field c^ battle, and a great number of jnisoners in the 
hands of the enemy. 

The Florentine Guelphs fi>und themselves too much weak- 
ened by the defeat of Arbia to maintain themselves in Flor- 
ence. The circumference of the walls was too vast, and the 
population too much discouraged by the endhnous loss which 
they had experienced, to admit of defending the city. All 
those, accordingly, who had exercised any authority in the re- 
public, — all liiose whose names were sufficiently known to dis- 
cover their party, — ^left Florence for Lucca together, on horse- 
back. The Guelphs of PratoJ'¥*istoia, Volterra, and San Gemig- 
nano could not hope to maintain their ground, when those of 
Florence failed. All abandoned their dwellings, and joined 
the Florentines at Lucca. That city granted to the illustrious 
fugitives the church and portico of ^in Friano, and the sur- 
roundmg quarter, where they pitched their tents. The Ghib&i 
lines entered Florence on the 27lii of September ; immediately 
abolished the popular government; and formed a new magis- 
tracy, composed entirely of nobles, who took the oath of fideli- 
ty to Manfred, king of liie Two Sicilies. 

At a diet of the Ghibeline cities, assembled at Empoli, the 
ambassadors of Pisa and Sienna strongly represented, that 
whilst Florence existed, the preponderance of liie Ghibeline 
party in Tuscany could never be secure. They affirmed, that 
the population of that proud and warlike city was entirely de- 
voted to the Guelph pwty ; that there was no hope of mitiga- 
ting their hatred-of the nobles and of the &mily of the last em- 
peror ; that democratic habits were become a sort of second na- 
ture to every one of the inhabitants; they concluded with de- 
manding that the walls of Florence should be rased to the 
ground, and the people dispersed among the neighboring 
towns. All the Ghibelines of Tuscany, all the deputies of the 
citiep jealous of Florence, received the proposition fkvorably. 
It was about to be adopted, when Farinata degU Uberti rose, 
and repelled with indignation this abuse of the victory which 
he had just gained. He protested that he loved his country 
fiup better tiian his party; and declared that he would, 'with 
those same companions in arms whose bravery tiiey had wit- 
nessed at the battle of Arbia, join the Gudphs, and fight for 
them, sooner than consent to ihe ruin of what was in the 
world most dear to him. The enemies of Florence dared not 
answer him; and the diet of Empoli contented itself with de- 
creemg that the league of Tuscany sfiould take into pay 1000 
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of the soldiers of Manfred, to support in that province the we- 
ponderance of the Guelph party. Dante has inunortalized Fa^ 
rinata as the savior of Florence, and Bocca degli Abbati bs the 
traitor who placed it on the brink ot destruction. His poem is 
filled with allusions to this memorable epoch. 

While the Ghibelines thus acquired the preponderance in 
Tuscany, the tyrant fell who at the head of that party had caus- 
ed so much blood to flow in the Trevisan march. Eccelino was 
hereditary lord of Bassano and Pedemonte : he succeeded in 
making himself named captain of the people by the republics 
of Verona, Yicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Belluno. By this title 
he united the judicial with the military power ; he was subject 
only to councils which he might assemble or not at his plea^ 
sure. It does not appear that there was any permanent magis- 
tracy, like the signoria of Florence, to repress his abuse of 
power. Accordingly, he soon changed the authority which he 
derived from the people into a frighSul tyranny ; fixing his sus- 
picions upon all who rose tb any distinction, who in any way 
attracted the attention of their lellow-citizens, he did not wait 
for any expression of discontent, or symptom of resistance, in 
the nobles, merchants, priest, or lawyers, who by their emi- 
nence alone became suspected, to throw them into prison, and 
there, by the most excruciating torture, extract confessions of 
crimes that might justify his suspicions. The names which es- 
caped their lips in the agony of torture were carefidly regiis- 
tered, in order to supply frei^ victims to the tyrant In the 
single town of Padua there were eight prisons always full, 
notwithstanding the incessant toil of the executioner to empty 
them; two of these contained each 300 prisoners. A brother 
of Eccelino, named Alberic, governed Treviso with less feroci- 
ty, but with a power not less absolute. Cremona was in like 
manner subject to a Ghibeline chief; Milan no longer evinced 
any repugnance to that party. In that city, as well as in Bres- 
cia, the Actions of nobles and plebeians disputed for power. 

Alexander IV., to destroy liie monster that held in terror the 
Trevisan march, caused a crusade to be preached in that coun- 
try. He promised those who combated the ferocious Elcceli'no 
all the indulgences usually reserved for the deliverers of the 
Holy Land. The marquis d'Este, the count di San Bonifazio, 
with the cities of Ferrara, Mantua, and Bologna, assembled 
their troops under the standard of the church ; they were joined 
by a horde of ignorant fanatics from the lowest class, anxious 
to obtain indulgences, but unsusceptible of discipline, and inca- 
pable of a single act of valor. Their number, however, so 
firightened Eccelino's lieutenant at Padua, that he defended but 
feebly liie passage of the Bacchiglione, and the town. The 
legate Philip, elected archbishop c? Ravenna, entered Padua at 
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the head of the crusaders, on the 18th of June, 1256; but he 
either would not or could not restrain the fanatic and rapacious 
rabble, which he had summoned to the support of his soldiers : 
for seven da3rs the city was inhumanly pillaged, by those whom 
it had received as its deliverers. As soon as Eccelino was in- 
formed of the loss he had sustained, he hastened to separate and 
disarm the 11,000 Paduans belonging to his army ; he confined 
them in prisons, where all, with the exception of 200, met a 
violent or lingering death. During the two following years, 
the Guelphs experienced nothing but disasters: the legate, 
whom the pope had placed at their head, proved incompetent 
to command them ; and the crowd of cruaiders whom he called 
to his ranks served only to compromise them, bv want of cour- 
age and discipline. The Ghibeline nobles of Brescia even de- 
livered their country into the hands of Eccelino after he had 
put the legate's army to flight, in the year 1258. The follow- 
ing year, &ia tyrant, unequalled in Italy for bravery and mili- 
tary talent, always an enemy to luxury, and proof a^inst the 
seductions of women, making the boldest tremble with a look, 
and preserving in his diminutive person, at the age of sixty- 
five, all the vigor of a soldier, advanced into the centre of 
Lombardy, in the hope that the nobles of Milan* with whom he 
had already opened a correspondence, would surrender this 
great city to him. He passed the Offlio, and aiierwaids the 
Adda, wkh the most brilfiant army he bad ever yet commands 
ed : but the marquis Palavicino, Buoso da Doara, the Cremo- 
nese chiefbain, and other Ghibelines, his ancient associates, 
disgusted with his crimes^ had secretly made an allumce witli 
the Guelphs, for his destructioo. When they saw him advance 
80 far frcMn his home, they rushed upon him fix)m all sides. On 
the 16th of September, 1259, whilst he veas preparing to retire, 
he found himself stopped at the bridge of Cassano. The Bre9> 
cians, no longer obedient to his command, began their move- 
ment to abandon him ; all the points of retreat were cut off by 
die Milanese, Cremonese, Ferrarians, and Mantuans : repulsed, 
pursued as fkr as Vimercato, and at last wounded in the foot, 
he was made prisoner, and taken to Soncino: there, he refused 
to speak; rejected all the aid of medicine ; tore off all the ban- 
dages from his wounds, and finally expired, on the eleventh-day 
of his captivity. His brother with all his fomily were massa- 
cred in the following year. 

The defeat of Eccelino, and Ibe destruction of the family of 
Romano, may be regarded as the last great effort of the Lom- 
bards against the establishment of tjrranny in their country. 
About this time, the cities began to be accustomed to absolute 
power in a single person. In each republic, the nobles, always 
divided by hereditary feuds, regarded it as disgracefol to sub- 
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mit to the laws, rather than do themselves justice by force of 
arms: their (quarrels, broils, and brisandage carried troubles 
and disorder into every street and public plsuse. The merchants 
were continual Iv on the watch to shut their shops on the first 
cry of alarm ; K>r the satellites of the nobles were most com- 
monly banditti, to whom they gave shelter in their palaces, and 
who took advantage of the tumult to plunder the shopa At 
the same time that the nobles irritated the plebeians by their 
arrogance, they ridiculed their incapacity, and endeavored to 
exclude liiem nrom all the public offices. The people often, in 
their indignation, took arms; the streets were tnrricaded, and 
the nobles, besieged in tlieir-town houses, were driven to take 
refuofe in their castles ; but if the militias of the towns after- 
ward presumed to pursue in the plains of Lcnnbardy the nobles 
whom they forced to emigrate, they soon found themselves 
sadly inferior. In the course of this century, the nobles had ac- 
quired the habit of fighting on horseback, with a lance, and 
covered with heavy armor. Continual exercise could alone 
render them expert in the manceuvres of cavalry, and accustom 
them to the enormous weight of the cuirass and helmet ; on the 
other hand, this armor rendered them almost invulnerable. 
When they charged with couched lance, and with all the im- 
petuosity of their war-horses, they overthrew and annihilated 
the ill-armed in&ntry opposed to them, without experiencing 
themselves any damage. The cities soon felt the necessity of 
opposing cavalry to cavalry, and of taking into iheix pay either 
those nobles who made common cause with the people, or 
foreigners and adventurers, . who about this tune began to 
exchange their valor for hire. As the custom was prevalent 
of giving the command of tiie militia to the first officer of jus- 
tice, in order to give him authority either to direct the public 
force against rebels or disturbers of order, or to discipline the 
soldierby the fear of punisliment, no commander could be found 
who would undertake the military servicie of a town, without 
at the same time possessing the power of the judicial sword, — 
such power as was intrusted to the podesta or captain of the 
people. It became necessary then to deliver into his charge 
what was named the signoria ; and the more considerable this 
corps of cavalry, thus placed for a certain number of years at 
the service of the republic, the more this signoria, to which 
was attached the power of adjudging lifo or death in the tribu- 
nals, became dangerous to liberty. 

Among the first feudal lords who embraced the cause of the 
people, and undertook the service of a town, with a body of 
cavalry raised among their vassals, or among the poor nobles, 
their adherents, was Pagan della Torre, the lord of Valsass in a. 
He had endeared himself to the Milanese by saving their army 

H2 
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ftcHU the pursuit of Frederick H after the battle of Cortenuova. 
He was attached by hereditary afiection to the Guelph party ; 
and although himseir of illustrious birth, he seemed to partake 
the resentment of the plebeians of Milan against the nobility 
who oppressed them. When he died, his brother Martino, 
after him Raymond, then Philip, lastly. Napoleon della Torre, 
succeeded each other as captains oi the people, commanders of 
a body of cavalry which they had raised and placed at the ser- 
vice of the city ; they were the acknowledgea superiors of the 
podesta and the tribunals. These five lords succeeded each 
other in less than twenty years ; and even the shortness of their 
lives accustomed the people to regard their election nfi the con- 
firmation of a dynasty become hereditary. Other 6uel{^ cities 
of Lombardy were induced to choose the same captain and 
governor as Milan, because they believed him a true Guelph, 
and a real lover of the people. These towns found the advan- 
tage of drawing closer their alliance with the city which 
directed their party ; of placing themselves under a more pow- 
erful protection ; and of supportmg their tribunals with a firmer 
hand. Martin della Torre had teen elected podesta of Milan 
in 1256 ; three years later, he obtained the title of elder, and 
lord of the people. At the same time, Lodi also named him 
lord. In 1263, the city of Novara conferred the same honor 
on him. Philip, who succeeded him in 1264, was named lord 
by Milan, Como, Vercelli, and Bergamo, llius began to be 
fin*med among the Lombard republics, without their suepecting 
tluLt they divested themselves of their liberty, the powernil state 
which a century and a half later became the duchy of Milan. 
But the pope, jealous of the house of Della Torre, appointed 
archbishop of Milan Otho Visconti, whose familv, powerful on 
the borders of the Lago Maggiore, then shared the exile of the 
nobles and Ghibelinea This prelate placed himself at the head 
of their fiiction; and henceforward the rivalry between the 
fimiilies of Della Torre and Visconti made that between the 
people and the nobles almost forgotten. 

The bitter enmity between the two parties of the Guelphs 
and Ghibelines was fiital to the cause of liberty. With the 
former, the question was religion, — ^the independence of the 
church and of Italy, menaced by the Germans and Saracens, 
to whom ]!k^^red granted not less confidence than Frederick 
IL ; with the latter, honor and eood faith towards an illus- 
trious family, and the support of uie aristocracy as well as of 
royalty ;-— but both were more intent on avenging ounces a 
thousand times repeated, and guarding against exile, and the 
confiscation of property, which never &iled to follow the tri- 
umph of the opposite party. These party feelings deeply moved 
men who gloried in the sacrifices which they or their ancestors 
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had made to either party ; while they regarded as entirely eeo 
ondajy thesupport of the laws, the impartiality of the tribunals, 
or the equal participation of the citizens in the sovereignty. 
Ev^y town of Lombardy forgot itself, to make its faction tri- 
umph ; and it looked for success in giving more unity and force to 
power. The cities of Mantua and Ferrara, where the Guelphs 
were far the more numerous, trusted for their defence, the one 
to the count di San Bonifazio, the other to the marquis d^Este, 
with so much constancy, that these nobles, under the name of 
captains of the people, had become almost sovereigns. In the 
republic of Verona, the Ghibelines, on the contra^, predomi- 
nated ; and as they feared their faction might sink at the death 
of Eccelino, they called to the command of their militia, and 
the presidency of tlieir tribunals, Mastino della Scala, lord of 
the castle of that name in the Veronese territory ; whose pow- 
er became hereditary in his fiimily. The marquis Pelavicino, 
the most renowned Ghibeline in the whole valley of the Po; 
whose strongest castle was San Donnino, 'between Parma and 
Placentia, and who had formed and disciplined a superb body of 
cavalry, was named, alternately with his friend, Buoso da 
Doara, lord of the city of Cremona. Pavia and Placentia also 
chose him almost always their captain ; and this honor was at 
the same time conferred on him by Milan, i&rescia, Tortona, 
and Alexandria. The Ghibe^e party had, since the offence 
given by Innocent IV. to the Guelphs of Milan, obtained the 
ascendency in Lombardy. The house of DeUa Torre deemed 
even to lean towards it ; and it was all-powerful in Tuscany. 
The city of Lucca had beai the last to accede to that party m 
1263 ; and the Tuscan Guelphs, obliged to leave their country, 
had formed a body of soldiers, which placed itself in the pay of 
the few cities of Lombardy still faithilil to the Guelph pfuiy. 

The court of Rome saw, with ffreat uneasiness, this growing 
power of the Ghibeline party, firmly established in me Two 
Sicilies, under the sceptre of Manfred. Feared even in Rome 
and the neighboring provinces ; master in Tuscany, and making 
dail}r progress in Lombardy, — Manfred seemed on the point of 
making Uie whole peninsula a single monarchy. It was no 
longer with the arms of the Italians that the pope could expect 
to subdue him. The Germans afibrded no support Divided 
between Richard of Gomwidl and Alphonso of Castile, they 
seemed desirous of delivering themselves from the imperial 
authority, by dividing between foreigners an empty title ; while 
each state sought to establish a separate independence at home, 
and abandon the scpremacy of the empire over Italy. It was 
accordingly necessary to have recourse to other barbarians to 
prevent the formation of an Italian monarchy fetal to the power 
of the pontiff. Alexander IV. died on the 25th of May, 1261; 
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three months afterwards, a Frenchman^ who took the name of 
Urban IV., was elected his successor; and he did not hesitate 
to arm the Frehch against Manfred. 

His predecessor had akeady opened some negotiations, for 
the purpose of givin? the crown of Sicily to Echnund, son of 
Henry IIL king of England. Urban put an end to tiiem by 
having recourse to a prince nearer, braver/ and more powerful. 
He- addressed himself to Charles count of Anjou, the brother of 
St Louis, sovereign in jight of his wife of the county of Prov- 
ence. Charles hiSi alr^idy signalized himself in war; he was, 
like his brother, a faithful believer, and still more fimatical and 
bitter towards the enemies of the church, against whom he 
abandoned himself without restraint to his harsh aiid pitiless 
diaracter. His religious zeal, however, did not interfere with 
his policy ; his interest set limits to his subjection to the church ; 
he knew how to manage those whom he wished to gain ; and 
he could flatter, at his need, the public passions^ restrain his 
anger, and preserve in his language a moderation which was 
not in his he&rt Avarice appeared his ruling passion ; but it was 
only the means of serving his ambiti<m, which was unbounded. 
He accepted the offer of the pope. His wife Beatrice, ambi- 
tious of the title of queen, borne by her three sisters, pawned 
all her jewels to aid in levving an army of 90,000 men, which 
she led herself through Lombasdy. He had preceded her. 
Having gone by sea to Rome, with 1000 knights, he made his 
entry mto that city on the 24th of May, 1265. A new pope, 
like his predecessor a Frenchman,' named Clement IV., had 
succeeded Urban, and was not less £ivorable to Charles of 
Anjou. He caused him to be elected senator by the Roman 
republic, and invested him with the kingdom of Sicily, which 
he charged him to conquer ; under the condition, however, that 
the crown should never be united to that of the empire, or to 
the sovereignty of Lombardy and Tuscany. A tribute of 800O 
ounces of gold, and a white palfrey, was, by this investiture, 
assigned to St Peter. 

The French army, headed by Beatrice, did not pass through 
Italy till towards Ine end of the summer of 1205 ; and in the 
month of February of the following year, Charles entered, at 
its head, the kingdom of Naples. He metManfred, who awaited 
him in the plain of Grandella, near Benevento, on the 26th of 
February. The battle was bloody. The Germans and Saracens 
were true to their ancient valor ; but the Aptilians fled like cow- 
ards, and the brave son of Frederick n., abandoned by them on 
the field of battle, perished. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
was the price of this victory. Resistance ceased, but not massa- 
cre. Cbirles gave up the pillage of Benevento to his soldiers ; 
and they cruelly put to death all the inhabitants. Tlie Italians, 
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who belieyed they had experienced from the Germant and Sbnip 
cens of Frederick and Manfired all that could be ieaied from the 
most barbarous enemies, now found that there was a degree of 
ferocitir still greater than that to which they had been accustomed 
from the house of Hohenstaufen. The French seemed always 
ready to give as to receive death. The two strong colonies of 
Saracens at Luceria and Nocera were soon exterminated, and in 
a few years there remained not in the Two Sicilies a single in- 
dividual 6[ that nation or religion, nor one German who h^ been 
in the pay of Manfred. Charles willingly consented to ac- 
knowledge tiie Apulians and Sicilians his subjects; but he 
oppressed them, as their conqueror, with intolerable burdens. 
While he distributed amongst his followers all the ffreat fiefi of 
the kingdom, he so secured, with a hand of iron, his detested 
dominion, that two yeans afterwards, when Conradin, the son of 
Conrad, and the nephew of Manfred, arrived from Germany to 
dispute the crown, few malcontents in the Two Sicilies had the 
courage to declare for him. 

The victory of Charles of Anjou over Manfred restored the 
ascendant of the Goelph party in Italy. Philip delk Torre, 
who for some time seemed to hesitate between the two Actions, 
at last gave passage through the Milanese territory to the army 
of Beatrice. Buoso da Doara was accused oi haTinjg' received 
money not to oppose her on the Oglia The count di San Boni- 
frizio) the marquis d'Este, and aflerwards the Bolognese, openly 
joined her party. After the battle of Girandella, the Florentines 
rose and drove out, on the 11th of November, 1266, the German 
garrison, commanded by Guide Novello, the lieutenant of Man- 
fred. They soon afterwards received about 800 French cavalry 
from Charles, to whom they intrusted, for ten yean, the tifno- 
ria of Florence ; that is to say, they conferred on him the rights 
allowed by the peace of Constance to the emperors. At the 
same time they re-established, with full liberty, their internal 
constitutioD ; they augmented the power of their numerous 
councils, from which they excluded toe nobles and Ghibelines ; 
and they gave to tiie corporations of trade, into which all the 
industrious part of the population was divided, a direct share in 
the government 

It was about the end of the year 1267 that the young Con- 
radin, aged only sixteen years, arrived at Verona, with 10,000 
cavalry, to claim the inheritance of which the popes had de- 
spoiled his &mily. All the Ghibelines and brave captains, who 
had distinguished themselves in the service of his grand&ther 
and uncle, hastened to join him, and to aid him with their 
swords and counsel The republics of Pisa and Sienna, always 
devoted to his family, but whose zeal was now redoubled by 
their jealousy of the Florentines, made immense sacrifices for 
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him. The Ramans, offended at the pope's having ahondDned 
their city for Viterbo, as well as jealous of his pretensions in 
the republic, from the government of which he had excluded 
the nobles, opened their gates to Conradin, and promised him 
aid. But all these efiS)rts, all this zeal, did not suffice to defend 
the heir of the house of Hohenstaufen against the valor of the 
French. Ckmradin entered the kingdom of his &thers by the 
Abruzzi ; and met Charles of Anjou in the plain of Taglia- 
cozzo, on the 28d of August, 1268. A desperate battle ensued : 
victory long remained doubtiuL Two divisions of the army of 
Charles were already destroyed ; and the Germans, who con- 
sidered themselves the victors, were dispersed in pursuit of the 
enemy ; when the French prince, who, till then, had not ap- 
pear^ on the field, fell on them with his body of reserve, and 
completely routed them. Coniadin, forced to fly, was arrested, 
forty-five miles &om Tagliacozzo, as he was i^ut to embark 
for Sicily. He was brought to Charles, who, without pity for 
his youth, esteem for his courage, or respect for his just nght, 
exacted, firom the iniquitous ji^ges before whom he subjected 
him to the mockery of a trial, a sentence of death. Conradin 
was beheaded in the market-place at Naples, on the 26th of 
October, 1268. With him perished sevetal of his most illus- 
trious companions in arms,— German princes, Ghibeline nobles, 
and citizens of Piza ; and, after the sacrifice of these first vi&- 
tims, an uninterrupted siiccessiori*of executions long continued 
to fill the Two Sicilies with dismay. 

The defeat and death of Conradm established the preponder- 
ance of the Guelph party throughout the peninsula. Charles 
placed himself at the head of it : the pope named him imperial 
vicar in Italy during the interregnum of the empire, and sought 
to annex to that title all the nehts formerly exercised l^ the 
emperors in the free cities. Clement IV. died on the 29th of 
November, 1268,— one mcmth after the execution of Conradin. 
The cardinals remained thirty-three months without being able 
to agree on the choice of a successor. During this interreg^ 
num, — ^the longest the pontifical chair had ever experienced, — 
Charles remained sole chief ci the Guelph party, ruling over 
the whole of Italy, which had neither pope nor emperor. He 
convoked, in 1269, a diet of the Lombard cities at Uremona, in 
which the towns of Placentia, Cremona, Parma, Modena, Fer- 
rara, and Reggio, consented to confer on him the ngnoria: 
Milan, Como, Vercelli, Novara, Alexandria, Tortona, Turin, 
Pavia, Bergamo, and Bol(^a, declared they should feel hon- 
ored by his alliance and fnendship, but could not take him for 
master. Italy already felt the weight of the French yoke, 
which would have pressed still heavier if the cnisade against 
Tunis, to which Uharles of Anjou was summoned by his 
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brother, Saint Louis, had not diverted his projects of am- 
bition. 

The conclave assembled at Viterbo at lengfth raised to the 
vacant chair Tebaldo Visconti, of Pkcentia, who was at that 
time in the Holy Land. On his return to Italy, in ihe year 1272, 
he took the name of Gregory X. Thia wise and moderate man 
Boon discovered that the court of Rome had overreached itself: 
in crushing the house of Hohenstaufen, it had given itself a 
new master, not less dangerous than the preceding. Gregory, 
instead of seeking to annihilate the Ghibelines, like his prede- 
cessors, occupied himself only in endeavoring to restore an 
equilibrium and peace between them and the Guelphs. He 
persuaded the Florentines and Siennese to recall the exiled 
Ghibelines, for the purpose, as he announced, of uniting all 
Christendom in the defence of the Holy Land ; and testified the 
strongest resentment against Charles, who threw obstacles in 
the way of this reconciliation. He relieved Pisa from the in- 
terdict that had been laid on it by the holy see. He showed 
fiivor to Venice and Genoa ; both of which, offended by the ar- 
rogance and injustice of Charles, had made common cause with 
his enemies. He engaged the electors of Germany to take ad- 
vantage of the death of Richard of Cornwall, which took place 
in 1271, and put an end to the interregnum by proceeding to a 
new election. The electors conferred the crown, in 1273, on 
Bodolph of Hapsburg, founder of the house of Austria. The 
death of Gregory X., in the beginning of January, 1276, de- 
prived him of the opportunity to develop the projects which 
these first steps seem to indicate ; but Nicolas III., who suc- 
ceeded him in 1277, after three ephemeral popes, undertook 
more openly to humble Charles, and to support the Ghibeline 
pMty.' He forced the king of Sicily to renounce the title of 
imperial vicar, to which Charles had no title except during the 
interregnum of the empire : he stiD further engaged him to re- 
si^ the title of senator of Rome, and the dignity of the gigno- 
^ which had been conferred on him by the cities of Lom- 
hardy and Tuscany, by representing to him that his power over 
these provinces was contrary to me bull of investiture, which 
^ put him in possession of*^ the kingdom of Naples. 

Rodolph of Hapsburg, who had never visited Italy, and was 
ignorant of the geography of that country, was, in his turn, 
Pci'suaded bv the pope to confirm the charters of Louis le De- 
^naire, or Otho L, and of Henry VI., of which copies were 
^t to him. In these charters, whether true or felse, taken 
from the clumcery at Rome, the sovereignty of the whole of 
^ilia or Romagna, the Pentapolis, the march of Ancona, the 
patrimony of St Peter, and tiie campagna of Rome, from Radi- 
^^^Jftni to Ceperano, were assigned to the church. The unpe- 
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rial chancery confirmed, without examination, a concession 
which bad never been really made. The two Fredericks, as 
well as their predecessors, had always considered this whole 
ex1;ent of country as belonging to the empire, and always ex- 
ercised there the imperial rights. A chancellor of Rodolph ar- 
rived in these provinces to demand homage and the oath of al- 
legiance, which were yielded without difficulty ; but Nicolas 
appealed against this homage, and called it a sacrilegious usurp- 
ation. R(xlolph was oblijged to acknowledge that it was m 
contradiction to his own diplomas, and resigned his pretensions. 
From that period, 1278, the republics, as well as the principali- 
ties situated in the whole extent of what is now called the 
States of the Church, held of the. holy see, and not of the em- 
peror. 

A revolution, not long previous, in the principal cities of 
Lombardy, had secured the prepcmderance to the nobles and 
the Ghibeline party. These, having been for a considerable 
period exiled from Milan, experienced a continuation of disas- 
ters, and, instead of fear, excited compassion. While Napoleon 
della Torre, chief of the republic of Milan, was exasperating 
the plebeians and Guelphs with his arrogance and contempt oi 
their freedom, he was infermed that Otho Visconti, whom he 
had exiled, altiiough archbishop of Milan, had assembled round 
bun at Gomo many nobles and Ghibelines, with whom he in- 
tended making an i^ttack on the^ilanese territory. Napoleon 
marched to meet him ; but, despising enemies whom be had so 
often vanquished, he carelessly suffered himself to be surprised 
by liie Glubelines at Desio, in the nigbt of the 21st of January, 
1277. Having been made prisoner, with ^ve of his relatives^ 
he and they were placed m three iron cages, in which the 
archbishop kept them ccmfined. This prelate was himself re- 
ceived with enthusiasm at Milan, at Cremona, and Lodi He 
formed anew the councils of these republics, admitting only 
Ghibelmes and nobles; who, ruined by a long exile, and often 
supported by the liberality of the archbishop, were become 
humble and obsequious : their deference degenerated into sub- 
mission ; and the republic of Milan, henceforth governed by 
the Visconti, became soon no more than a principauty. 

Nicolas in., of the noble Roman family of the Orsini, felt an 
hereditary affection for the Ghibelines, and everywhere favor- 
ed them. A rivalry between two illustrious families of Bologna, 
the Gieremei and the Lambertazzi, terminated, in 1274, in the 
exile of the latter, who were Ghibelines, with all their ad- 
herents. The quarrel between the two families became, from 
that period, a bloody war throughout Romagna. Guido* de 
Montefeltroi Jord of the mountains in the neighborhood of 
Urbino, who had never joined any republic, received the Ghibe- 
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lines into his country ; and in oommandinff them gained the 
reputation of a great captain. Nicolas ifi. sent a legate to 
Romagna, to compel Bologna and all the Guelph repufiics to 
recall the Ghibelines, and establish peace throughout the prov- 
inca He succeeded in 1279. Another legate on a similar 
mission, and with equal success, was sent to Florence and 
Sienna. The balance seemed at last on the point of being 
established in Italy, when Nicolas died, on the 19th of August, 
1280. 

Charles, who had submitted without opposition, and without 
even manifesting any displeasure, to the depression of a j»rty 
on which were founided all his hopes, and to a reconciliation 
wfakh destroyed his influence in the Guelph republics, hastened 
to Viterbo as soon as he learned the death or the pope, fully 
resolved not to suflfer another of his enemies to ascend the chatr 
of St Peter. He caused three cardinals, relatives of Nicolas, 
whom he r^arded as being adverse to him, to be removed by 
force from the conclave; and, striking terror into the rest, he 
obtained, on the 22d of January, 1281, the election of a pope 
entirely devoted to him. This was a canon of Tours, who took 
the name of Martin IV. He seemed to have no higher mission 
than that of seconding the ambition of the king of the Two 
Sicilies, and serving bun in his enmities. Far frrai thinking of 
forming any balance to his power, he labored to give him the 
sovereignty of all Italy. He conferred on him the tide of sena- 
tor of Some ; he mve the government of all the provinces of 
the church to his French officers ; he caused the Ghibelines to 
be exiled from all the cities ; and he encouraged, with all his 
power, the new design of Charles to take possession of the 
Eastern empire. Coni^BmtiQople had been taken from the Latins 
on the 25th of July, 1261 ; and the son of the last Latin em- 
p«x>r wiBS son-in-kiw of Charles of Aniou. Martin IV. excom- 
municated Michael Paleologus, the Greek emperor, who had 
vainly endeavored to reconcile tiie two churches. The new 
armament, which Charles was about to lead into Greece, was 
in preparation at the same time in all the ports of the Two 
Sicilies. The king's agents collected thQ taxes with redoubled 
insolence, and levied money with greater severity. The judges 
endeavored to smother resistance by striking terror, in the 
meanwhile, a noble of Salerno, named John da Procida, the 
friend, confidant, and physician of Frederick 11., and of Man- 
fred, visited in disguise the Two Sicilies, to reanimate the 
zeal of the ancient Ghibelines, and rouse their hatred of the 
French and of Charles. After having traversed Grreece and 
Spain to excite new enemies against him, he obtained assurances 
that Michael Paleologas, and Constance, the daughter of Man- 
fred and wife of Don Pedro of Aragon, would not suffer the 
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Sioiliami to be deetiwed, if these had the courage to rise against 
dieir oppressors. "Hieir assistance was, in fa^t, promised, — ^it 
was even prepared; but Sicily was destined to be delivered by 
a sudden and popular explosion, which took place at Palermo, 
OD the 90th of March, 1282. It was excited by a French sol- 
dier, who treated rudely the person of a young bride, as die 
was proceeding to the church of Montreal, with her betrothed 
husband, to receive the nuptial benediction. The indignation 
of her relations and friends was communicated with the rapidi- 
ty of lightning ta the whole population of Palerma At that 
moment the bells of the churches were ringing for vespers : the 
people answered by the cry, " To arms — death to the French ! " 
The French were attacked furiously on all sides. Those who 
attempted to defend themselves were soon overpowered ; others, 
who endeavored to pass for Italians, were known by their pro- 
nunciation of two words, which they were made to repeat — 
ceci, and ciceri, and were, on their mispronunciation, immedi- 
ately put to death. In a few hours, more than 4000 weltered 
in their blood. Every town in Sicily followed the example of 
Palerma Thus the Sicilian vespers overthrew the tyranny of 
Charles of Anjou and of the Guelphs ; separated the kingd^i 
of Sicily from that of Naples; and transferred the crown of the 
former to Don Pedro of Aragon, the son-in-law of Manfred, who 
was considered the heir to Sie house of Hohenstaulbn. 



CHAP. V. 

Italy necleeted by tbe Emperors. — ^Abandoned by the Popes.— Count Usoli- 
no.— The Blanchi and Neri at Florence.— Clooe of the Grand Council at 
Venice.— Tbe Emperor Henry V 11.— His Expedition into Italy. 

Hitherto we have found the connecting chain of the events, 
of which we ihave imdertaken the narrative, in a common in- 
terest felt throughout Italy. In seekioff to trace the concurrent 
history of more than two hundred smidl states, we have found 
their frequent revolutions referable to the eflb'ts made by the 
Italians to maintain the balance between the rights of the em- 
pire, of the church, and of each city. In the period on which 
we now enter, politics become complex, interests more widely 
spread; and it is much more difficult to seize and follow a 
dominant idea amidst the various revolutions to which Italy 
was a prey. This difference results chiefly from the &ct, that 
no potentate existed in Italy at this time superior to the repub- 
lics; such as the former kin^ of Naples, the emperors, and 
popes, who succeeded in acquuring the entire government of a 
fiiction, and thus directing to one end the opposite eflS)rts of 
all the people of the peninsula. 
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Charles of Axyou, the first French king of the Two Sici]iee» 
survived the SicUian vespers only three yeiurs. He died on the 
7th of January, 1285» aged sixty-five yearsL At this period, his 
son, Charles IL, was a prisoner in the hands of the Sicilians: 
he was set at liberty in 1288, in pursuance of a trealy, by 
which he acknowledged the separation and independence of 
the two crowns of Naples and Sicily. The first was assigned 
to the Guelphs and the house of Anjou ; the second to the 
Ghibelines and the house of Aragon : but Nicholas IV., by 
whose influence the treaty was made, broke it, released Charles 
from his oath, and authonzed him to begin the war anew. This 
war, which lasted twenty^fi>ur years, occupied without lustre 
the whole reign of Charles IL This prince was milder than 
his &ther, but weaker alsa He had neither the stem charao- 
ter of Charles of Anjou, which excited hatred ; nor his talents, 
which commanded admiraticHi or respeet He always called 
himself the protector of the Guel]^ Vf^^h ^^ ceased to be its 
champion ; and neither the court of Rome, nor the Guelph re- 
publics, any longer demanded counsel, direction, or support ftom 
the court of Naples. He died on the 5th of May, ld09; and 
was succeeded by his son Robert The influence of the em* 
perors, as protecfons of the Ghibeline party, during this period 
was almost extinct in Italy. Rodolph of mpsburg, who reign* 
ed with glory in Germany from 1273 to 1291, never passed the 
Alps to he acknowledged emperor and king of the Lombards ; 
aiter him, Adolphus of Nassau, and his successor, Albert of 
Austria,'--the one assassinated in 1298, the other in ISOS,-— re- 
mained alike strangers to Italy. The Ghibeline party was, 
accordingly, no longer su^^rted or directed by the emperors, 
but it maintained itself by its ovTn resources, by the attachment 
of the nobles to the imperial name, and rtill more by the self^ 
interest of the captains ; who, raised to the signoria either by 
the choice of the people or of their faction, created ftn* them- 
selves, in the name of the empire, a sovereignty to which the 
Italians unhesitatingly gave the name of tyranny. 

Lasdy, the third power, that of the pope, which till then had 
directed the politics of Italy, ceased about this time to follow a 
regular system, and consequently to give a powerful impulse 
to faction. Martin IV., whose life terminated two months after 
that of Charles L, had always acted as his creature, had sec- 
onded him in his enmities, in his thirst of vengeance against 
the Sicilians, and in his eflforts to recover his dominion over 
Italy. But Honorius FV., who reigned after him, from 1285 
to 1287, appeared to have no other thought than that of aggran- 
dizing the noble house of Savelli at Rome, of which he was 
himself a member: after hira, Nicolas IV., firom 1288 to 1292, 
was not less zealous in his eflbrts to do as much for that of 
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Ck»]oiiiift. His predecessor, Nicolas IH, had a few years pre- 
viously set the example, by applying all his power as pope to 
the elevation of the Orsim. These are nearly the first exam- 
ples of the nepotism of the popes, who had hardly yet begun to 
feel tiiemselves sovereigns. They raised these three great Ro- 
man fiunilies above all their ancient rivals : almost all the cas- 
tles in the patrimony of St. Peter, and in the Campagna of 
Rome, became their property. The houses of Colonna, Orsini, 
and Savelli, to support their nobility, soon began to traffic in 
their valor, by hiring themselves out with a body of cavahnr to 
such as would employ them in war ; whilst the peasants, meir 
vassds, seduced by the spirit of adventure, and still more by 
the hope of plunder, abandoned agriculture to enlist in the 
troops of their liege lord. The effect of their disorderly lives 
was, that the two provinces nearest Rome soon became the 
worst cultivated and the least populous in all Italy, although 
the treasures of Europe poured mto the capital of tlie Faithful 
After Nicolas IV., a poor hermit, humble, timid, and ignorant, 
was raised, in 1294, to the chair of St Peter, under the name 
of Celestine V. His election was the effect of a sudden burst 
of religious mithusiasm, which seized the college of cardinals ; 
although this holy senate had never befisre sikown themselves 
more ready to consult religion than policy. Celestine V. main- 
tained himse^only a few months on the throne ; all his sanctity 
could not serve as an excuse for his incapacity ; and the car- 
dinal Benedict Caietan, who persuaded him to abdicate, was 
elected pope in his place, under the name of Boniface VIIL 
Boniface, able, expert intriguing, and unscrupulous, would have 
restored the authority of the holy see, which during the latter 
pontificates had been continuallv sinking, if the viofenoe of his 
character, his imffovemable pride, and his transports of passion, 
had not <XN[itinndly thwarted his policy.- He endeavored at 
first to augment the power of the Guelplis by the aid of France ; 
he after^K^rds engaged in a violent quarrel with the &mily of 
Colonna, whom he would willingly have exterminated ; and, 
finally, taking c^nce against I%ilip le Bel, he treated him 
with as much haughtiness as if he had been the lowest of his 
vassals. Insulted, and even arrested by the French prince, in 
his palace of Anagni, on the 7th of September, 1303, Boni&ce 
died a few weeks afterwards of rage and humiliation. 

While the power of the kings of Naples, of the emperors, 
and of the popes, was as it were suspended in Italy, innumer- 
able small states, which had risen to almost absolute independ- 
ence, experienced .firequent revolutions, for the most part pro- 
ceeding from internal and independent causes. We can, at 
most, only indicate shortly those of the republics, the most dis- 
tingiiished and the most influential in Italy : but, before thus 
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entering Withhi tike walls of the principal citi^ it is right td 
give a sketch of the general aspect of the coimtry, particukrly 
as the viol<6At ccHnmotions which it experienced might give a 
&Ise idea of its real state. This aspect was one of a pnx^gious 
prosperity, which contrasted so srach the more with tiie rest of 
Europe that nothing but poverty and faarbaiiam were to be 
found elsewhere. The open country, designated by the name 
of contado^ appertaining to each city^ was cnltiTated by an ac^ 
tiv^ and industrious race of peasants, Enriched by their labor, 
and not bearing to display their weal& in their dress, their cattle, 
and their instruments of husbandry. The proprietors, inhabit- 
ants of towns, advanced them capital, shared the harvests, and 
alone paid the hmd'-tax: they undertook the immense labor 
which has given so much fertility to the Italian soil, — ^that of 
making dikes to preserve the plains fh>m the inundation of the 
rivers, and of deriving from those rivers innumerable canals of 
irrigation. The naviglio grande^ c£ Milan, which spreads the 
clear waters of the Ticino over the finest part of Lombardy, 
was begun in 1179, resumed in 1257, and terminated a few 
years afterwards. Men who meditated, and who applied to the 
arts the fruits of their study, practised already tluit scientific 
agriculture of Lombardy and Tuscany which became a model 
to other nations ; and at this day, alter &ve centuries, the dis- 
tricts formerly free, and always cultivated with intelligence, 
are easily distinguished from those half-wild districts which had 
remained subject to the feudal lords. 

The cities, surrounded with thick walls, terraced, and guard- 
ed by towers, were, for the most part, paved with broad fiag- 
stones; while the inhabitants of Paris could not stir out of then: 
houses without plunging into the mud. Stone bridges of an 
elegant and bold architecture were thrown over rivers; aque- 
ducts carried pure water to the fountains. The palace of the 
podestas and signorie united strength with majesty. The 
most admirable of those of Florence, the Paiazzo-VecchiOj was 
built in 1298. The Loggia in the same city, the church of 
Santa Groce, that of Santa Maria del Fiore, with its dome, so 
admired by Michael Angelo, were begun by the architect 
Amolfo, scholar of Nicolas di Pisa, between the years 1284 
and 1300. The prodigies of this first-born of the fine arts multi- 
plied in Italy : a pure taste, boldness, and grandeur struck the 
eye in all the public monuments, and finally reached even pri- 
vate dwellings; while the princes of France, England, and 
Germany, in building their castles, seemed to think only of 
shelter and defence. Sculpture in marble and bronze soon fol- 
lowed the progress of architecture : in 1300, Andrea di Pisa, 
son of the architect Nicolas, cast the admirable bronzse gates of 
the Baptistery at Flor^ce ; about the same time, CimaStte and 

12 
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Giotto revived the art of painting, Gasella muac, and Dante 
gave to Italy his divine poem, unequalled in succeeding gene- 
rations. Eustory was written honesdy, with scrupulous re- 
search, and with a graceful simplicity, by Giovanni Villani, and 
his school; the study of morals and philosophy he^n; and 
Italv, ennobled by fieedom» enligfatoned nations, till ttien sunk 
in darknessL 

The arts of necessity and of luxury had heoi cultivated with 
not less success than tne fine arts : in every street, warehouses 
and shops displayed the wealth that Italy and flanderB onl^ 
knew how to produce. It excited the astonidmient and cupidi- 
ty of the French or Grerman adventu^, who came to find em- 
ployment in Itafy, and who had no other exchange to make 
than his blood against the rich stufife and brilliant arms which 
he coveted. The Tuscan and Lombard merchants, however, 
trafikked in the barbarous regions of the west, to carry tiiere 
the produce of their industry. Attracted by the franchises of 
the fiiirs of Champagne and of Lyons, they went thither, as 
well to barter their goods as to lend their capital at interest to 
the nobles, habitually loaded with debt ; though at the risk of 
findW themselves suddenly arrested, tiieir wealth confiscated, 
by Older of the king of France, and their lives, too, sometimes 
endangered by sanctioned robbers, under the pretext of re- 
pressing usury. Industry, the employment of a superabundant 
capital, the application of mechanism and science .to the pro- 
duction of wealth, secured the Italians a sort of monopolv 
through Europe; they alone ofifered fi>r sale what all the rich 
desired to bu^; and, notwithstanding the various oppressions 
of the barbarian kings, notwithstanding, the losses occasioned 
by their own (^U'-repeated revolutions, their wealth was rap- 
ioly renewed. The wages of workmen, the interest of capital, 
and the profit of trade, rose simultaneously, while every one 
gained much and spent littie ; manners were still simple, luxu- 
ry was unknown, and the future was not forestalled by accu- 
midated debt 

The repuUic of Pisa was one oi the first to make known to 
the world the riches and power which a small state might ac- 
quire by the aid of commerce and liberty. Pisa had astonishefT 
the shores of the Mediterranean by the number of vessels and 

SJleys that sailed under her fiag, hy the succor ahe had given 
e crusaders, by tiie fear she £id inspired at Constantinople, 
and by the conquest of Sardinia and the Balearic Isles. Pisa 
was the first to introduce into Tuscany the arts that ennoble 
wealth: her dome, her baptistery, her leaning tower, and her 
Campo Santo, which the traveller's eye embraces at one 
glance, but does not weary of beholding, had been successively 
built from the year 1063 to the end of the twelfth century. 
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These cfte/«-<f«nivre had animated the genius of the Pissns: 
the great architects of the thirteenth century were, ibi: the 
most part, pupils of Nicolas di Pisa. But the moment was 
come in which the ruin of this glorious repuhlic was at hand; 
a deep-rooted jealousy, to be dated from the conquest of Sardi- 
nia, had frequently, during the last two centuries, armed 
against each other the republics of Genoa and Pisa : a new 
war between them broke out in 1282. It is difficult to com- 
prehend how two simple cities could put to sea such prodigiqua 
fleets as those of Pisa and Genoa. In 1282, Ginlcel Sismondi 
commanded thbrty Pisan galleys, of which he lost the half in 
a tempest, on the 9th of ^ptember ; the following year, Rosso 
Sismondi commanded sixty-four; in 1284, Guide Jacia com- 
manded twenty-fimr, and was vanquished. The Pisans had re^ 
ceurae the same year to a Venetian admiral, Alberto Morosini, 
to whom they intrusted 103 galleys : but, whatever efbrts the^ 
made, the Genoese constantly opposed a superior fleet This 
year, however, all the male population of the two republics 
seemed assembled on their vessels; they met on the 6th of 
August, 1284, once mcnre before the Isle of Meloria, rendered 
fiumHis ibrty-three jrears before by the victory of the Pisans 
over the same enemies. Valor was still the same, but fortune 
had changed sides; and a terrible disaster efiaced the memory 
of an ancient victory. While the two fleets, almost equal in 
number, were engaged, a reinforcement of thbrty Genoese gal- 
leys, driven impetuously by the wind, struck the Pisan fleet in 
flank: seven of their vessels were instiwtly sunk, twen^-eight 
taken. 5000 citizens perished in the battle, and 11,000 who 
were taken prisoners to Genoa preferred death in caj[ytivit7 
rather than their republic should ransom them, by giving up 
Sardinia to the Genoese. This prodi^ous loss mined the mari- 
time power of Pisa; the same nautical knowledge, the^same 
spirit of enterprise, were not transmitted to the next genera- 
tion. All the fishermen of the coast ipitted the Pisan galleys 
for those of Genoa. The vessels dimmished in number, with 
the means of manning them ; and Pisa could no longer pretend 
to be more than the Siird maritime power in Italy. 
^ While the republic was thus exhausted by this great reverse 
of fortune, it was attacked by the league of the Tuscan 
Guelphs; and a powerful citizen, to whom it had istrusted it- 
self betrayed his country to enslave it Ugolino was count of 
the Gherardesca, a mountainous country situated alon^ the 
coast, between Leghorn and Piombino: he was of Ghibeline- 
origin, but had married his sister to Giovan di Gallura, chief 
of Sie Guelphs of Pisa and of Sardinia. From that time he art- 
fully opposed the Guelphs to the Ghibelmes; and though seve- 
ral accused him of having decided the issue of the battle of -- 
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Metbt-ia, others regarded him as the perscm most able, most 
pbwe]:^! by his alliance, and mort proper, to reconcile Pisa 
Mttk t^ Gaelph league. The Pisans, amidst the dati^rs c^ 
the republic, felt the necessity of a dictator. They named 
U^Hno captain-general for t^n years : and tbe new command- 
er did, indeed, obtain peace with the Gbelph league ; but not 
till he had caused all me fortresses of the Plsan territory to be 
opened by his creatures to the Lucchese and Florentines, — a 
doftidition of his treaty with them which he dared not puUicly 
Avo^^. From that tune he sought only to strengthen his own 
^lespotism, by depriving all the magistrates of power, and by 
intimidating the archbishop Roger degli XJbaldini, who held 
jomtly with him the highest rank in the city. The ne^ew 
df Utialdihi, having opposed him with 6ome haughtiness, was 
lulled by him cia iSe spot with his own hand. Hie violence, 
dhd the number of executions which he ordered, soon rendered 
him equally odious to the two parties : bat he had the art, in 
hiis fr^tient changes ^ota one to the other, to make the oppo- 
fiitte fttirty believe him powerfully supported by tiiat with which 
hfe at tiie nioment sided. In the summer of 1^2 the- Guelphs 
Were exiled ; but frndinfe' in the Ghibeline chiefs, tiie Gualandi 
jlii^ondi and Lanfranchi, a haughtiness which he thought he 
hfed fiftibdued, he charged his son to introduce anew the tkielphs 
illto the city. His project was discovered and prevented ; the 
€rhibelines called liie people on all sides to arms and liberty. 
On the 1st of July, 1!^, IJgolino was besieged in the palace 
df th6 ^^noria ': ihe insurgents, unable to vanquish the chsti- 
Afcle resistance opposed to them by himself, his stms, and his 
adhei^nt^ bet fire to the palace ; and, havin? entered it amidst 
the fiftmefc, &t«^^&d forth Ugolino, two of his sons, and two of 
hii grandsotts, and threw them into the tower of the Sette Vie. 
The key wad given to the archbishop ; from whom vras expect- 
ed the vi|fflahce of fen enemy, but the charity of a priest That 
diarity, Sowever, was soon exhausted: the key after a few 
ihon'tlw w^ls thrown into the river; and the wretched count 
perished ift those agonies of hunger, and of .paternal and filial 
love, upon which poetry,* sculpture, and paintinsr have con- 
ferred celebrity, p , pou g 

The victory over Count Ugolino, achieved by the most ardent 
of the Ghibelittes, redoubled the enthusiasm and audacity of 
thW party ; fend soon determined them to renew the war with 
the Gtielphs of "ftiscftmy. Notwithstanding the danger into 
which the repubHc Was thrown by the ambition of ^elast cap- 
tain-gener^, it continued to lielieve, when engaged in a 
hfezferdous war, that the authority of a single person over the 
mBitary, the finances, and the tribunals was necessary to its 

♦ Dante. 
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protection; and it trusted that the terrible chastisement just 
inflicted on the tyrant would hinder any otiier from fi^owinff 
his example. Accordingly Gnido de Montefeltro was nam^ 
captain. He had acquir^ a high reputation in defending Forli 
against the French forces of Charles of Anjou; and the repub- 
lic had not to repent of its choica He recovered by ibrce of 
arms all the fortresses which Ugolino had given up to the Luc- 
chese and Florentines. The Pisan militia, whom Montefeltro 
armed with cross-bows, which he had trained them to use with 
wecisioD, became the terror of Tuscany. The Guelphs of 
Florence and Lucca were glad to make peace in 1293. 

While the Pisans became habituated to trusting the govern* 
ment to a single person, the Florentines became still more at- 
tadied to the most democratic forms of liberty. Jn 1282 they 
removed the anziani, whom they had at first set at the head of 
their government, to make room for the priori deOe arti^ whose 
name and office were pi^rved not gdIj to the end of the re* 
public, but even to our day. The corporation of trades, whicJi 
they called the orfi, were distinguished by the titles of major 
and minor. At first only three, afterwards six, major arti were 
admitted into the government The coUe^ consisting of six 
priori ieOe arti, iQways assembled, and living togetiier, during 
two months, in the public palace, formed the tignorioj which 
fepresented the republic Ten years later, the Florentines 
eonxpleted this signoria by placing at its head the gooialoner 
c^ justice, elected also for two months, horn among the repre- 
sentatives of the arts, mafiufiictures, and commerce. Whoi he 
displayed the gonfidon, or standard of the state, the citizens 
were obliged to rise and assist in the execution of the law. 
The arroffance ^ the noUes, their quarrels, and the disturbance 
of the pnblic peace by their firequent battles in the streets, had, 
in 1292, irritiited the whole population a^inst them. Giano 
della Bella, himself a noble, but sympathizing in the passions 
and resentment of the people, proposed to brin^ them to order 
by summary justice, and to confide the execution of it to the 
gonfiJoner whom he caused to be elected. The Guelphs had 
been so lonff at the head of the republic, that their noUe nunilies^ 
whose weuth had immensely increased, placed themselves 
above all law. Giano determined that their nobili^ itself should 
be a title of exclusion, and a commencement of punishment; 
a rigorous edict, bearing the title of " ordinance of justice," first 
designated thirtynseven Guelph fiimilies of Florence^ whom it 
declared noble and great, and on this account excluded for ever 
from the signoria ; refiising them at the same time the privi- 
lege of renouncing their nobility, in order to place themselves 
on a footing with the other citizens. When these &milies 
troubled the puUic peace by battle or assassination, a summary 
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infinmutian, or even common report, was sufficient to induce 
the gon&loner to attack them at the head of the militia, rase 
. their houses to the ground, and deliver their persons to the po- 
desta, to be punish^ according to their crimes. If other fiimi- 
lies committed the same disorders, if they troubled the state by 
their private feuds and outrages, the signoria was authorized to 
ennoble them as a punishment of their crimes, in order to sub- 
ject them to the same summary justice. A similar organization^ 
under difierent names, was made at Sienna, Pistoia, end Lucca. 
In all the republics of Tuscany, and in the greater number of 
those of Lombardy, the nobility by its turbulence was excluded 
ftom all the magistracies ; and in more than one, a register of 
nobles was opened, as at Florence, on which to inscribe, by 
way of punishment, the names of those who -violated the public 
peace. 

However rigorous these precautions were, they did not suf> 
fice to retain in subjection to the laws an order of men who 
believed themselves formed to rule, and who despised the citi* 
sens with whom they were associated. These very nobles, to 
whom was denied all participation in the government of the 
republic, and almost the protection and equality of the law, 
were no sooner entered into their mountain casttes, than the^ 
became sovereigns, and exercised despotic power over their 
vassals. The most cultivated and wooded part of the Apennines 
belonged to the republic of Pistoia. It was a considerable dis- 
trict, bordering on the Lucchese, Modonese, Bolognese, and 
Florentine territory, and was emphatically designated by the 
name of the ilfotmtoin. It was covered with ca^es belonging 
either to the Cancellieri^ or Panciatichi, ^e two &milies most 
powerful in arms and wealth in all Italy : the first was Guelph, 
the second Ghibeline ; and as the party of the former then 
ruled in Tuscany, they had obtained the exile of the Panciatichi 
from Pistoia. The Cancellieri took advantage of this exile to 
increase their power by the purchase of land, by oimquest, and 
by alliance; in their family alone they reckoned one hundred 
men-at-arms. This fiimily was divided into two branches, of 
distant relationship, and which were distinguished by the names 
of Bitmchi and Neri (whites and blacks) ; a quarrel arose be- 
tween them, and was maintained with all the perfidy and fero- 
ci^ of which the Pistoiese nobility were then accused. Muti- 
lations, aoASBinations, and desperate battles, firom 1296 to 1900» 
Ibllowed each other with a frequency which at last alarmed all 
Tuscanv. The Florentines, desirous oi pacifying Pistoia, en- 
gaged mat city to banish from its bosom all the Cuicellieri, but 
Kt the same time opened their own gates to them, in the hope 
of being able to accomplish a reconciliation. This powerM 
ftmily, allied to all the Uuelph nobili/y of Italy, instead of for- 
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gettinfi^ their recipfoail injuries, drew their hosts into their 
quarrel : there were, it is true, already other causes of excite- 
ment in Florence. Corso Donati, a Cruelph, possessed great 
influence ov« the ancient fiunilies who had fiom the beginning 
directed that' party. Vieri de Cercbi, a Gucdph also, was the 
chief of those who, like himself, had recently risen to wealth 
and power ; he reproached the former for not foroetting the BXh 
cient enmity between the Gudp^ and Ghibelmes; for still 
troubling the repuUic with Actions, when there was no longer 
any motive ; and proposed to substitute eaual laws, fior super- 
annuated proscriptions. The Cancellieri of the Neri psrtv sided 
with Corso Donati, the ancient nobles, and the most violent of 
the Guelphs. Those of the Bianchi, on the contrary, took part 
with Vieri de Cerchi, the moderate Guel}^ and subsequently 
with the Ghibelines and the PanciatichL In this last psrty 
enlisted Dante, the historian Dino Compagni, the fiither or Pe- 
trarch, and all those who began about this time at Florence to 
distinguish themselves in literature. 

Boni&ce VIII. endeavored to reconcile the two parties who^ 
under the names of Bianchi and Neri, hegtJi to divide all Tus** 
cany ; but, violent and choleric, he was m calculated to malos 
peace between men as intemperate as himself He soon 
espoused with zeal the party of the Neri, the aristocracy, and 
the most zealous Guelphs, He iiad called Charles de YalcMs^ 
the brother of t'bilip le Bel, to Italy, to pla«e him at the heed 
df an expedHion whi<^ he meditated against Sicily. He 
eharged him to pacify Tuseany in his way ; and fi;ave him to 
understand that it would be easy, in states ao rias, to repay 
himself for his trouUe. The republic of Florence dared not 
refuse the me(£iatioa of Charles: it was accustomed to repaid 
the house of fiance as the protector of the church and of the 
Guelph party. It, however, limited, in precise terma^ the au- 
thority allowed him, before receiving iiim, and the 80Q cavalry 
which he commanded, within the city. But the French prin- 
ces, at this period, neither respected nor comprehended the 
liberty 6t the citizen : thev were incapable of forming any idea 
of the recipnoeal rights which they had to maintain. Cbarl^ 
making no account of tho eii^;agements which he had taken, 
formed an intimate alliance with the Neri, whom he soon dis- 
covered to be tiie more aristocratic, and more virulent in their 
enmities. Having agreed on his share of the booty, he ^ve, 
from the 6th to the 11th of November, IdOl, a loose rem to 
tJieir passions. He permitted them to pillage and bum thff 
houses of their enemies ; to kill those who were the most odiom 
to them ; to carry ofl the heiresses of rich fiunilies, and many 
them to their sons; to cause sentences of exile and confiscation 
to bo pronounced against all the most illustrious fiumlies of the 
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Bianchi party by the podesta, a creature of Charles de Valois, 
whom he had brought there. The French cavalry, and the 
Guelphs of Romagna, whom Charles had also introduced into 
the city, assisted in all these outrages. It wsb then that Dante, 
and Petracco dell'Ancisa, the father of Petrarch, were exiled 
from their country, with many hundred others. Charles at last 
quitted Florence, on the 4th of April, 1302, carrying off im- 
mense wealth. His cavalry were loaded with gold and precious 
6tu£fe; but he carried with him also the curse of the Moren- 
tu^es, which seemed to ^ow him in his unsuccessful expedi- 
tion against Sicily. Benedict XL, the successor of Bonifiice, 
vainly endeavored, during his short pontificate, to reconcile the 
Bianchi and Neri in the cities of Tuscany, and to recall the 
:atter from exile. ' He died of poison, on the 4th of July, 1904. 

Some accuse Philip le Bel of the crime; he at least reaped 
all the benefit This king succeeded by firaud in getting a 
Frenchman elected pope, under the name of Clement V., 
whom, to keep him more subservient to his will, he always re- 
tained in France ; drawing thither, also, the college of cardi- 
nals, who were recruited in that country, so that the succeasois 
of Clement mi^ht also be Frenchmen. It was the beginning 
of the long retnrement, or, as the Italians call it, exile of the 
popes, at Avignon, which termj>vited in 1977, and soon after 
D^fan anew with the great wCBtem schii^paaL This exile was 
&v(»iJ>le to the indepei^ence of Rome, and of the other cities 
of the pontifical states ; and at the same time rendered the holy 
* ; see almost indi^rent to the Guelph party, which it had often 
indecently seconded. 

While the nobles of the Italian cities had, by their turbu- 
lence, excited the resentment of all classes of the people, — 
while, by their disobedience to the laws, contempt of the tribu- 
nals and of public peace, they had drawn on themselves the 
exclusion not only from the magistracies, but fixxn the cotpmon 
rights, the most precious to the citizens of a firee slate, — the 
nobility of Venice rose in impcnrtance, and took possession of 
the government Submissive to the laws, but ehaping them 
fiir tibeir own use, — ^forgetting mdividuals and fiimihes, to oc- 
cupy themselves only about their corporate interests, — ^they 
arrived, by insensible usurpations, to the sovereignty of this an- 
cient republic. This nobility of Venice, which appeared so do- 
cile to the laws, so patient, so skilfiil, was llie oldest in Europe. 
It inherited the honors of the Roman empire ; and alcme pre- 
served, firom the fifth to the eleventh century, tiie fiunily names, 
acocNrding to the Roman custom, which had been abandon^ by 
the rest of Europe. like the nobles in the other cities (£ Italy, 
they were in turn sovereigns in their fiefs, and subjects in the 
city. After the conquest of the Greek empire the Venetians 
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distribated among their nobles aeveral islaiidB in the Axchi- 
pelago» of which Uiey preserved the sovereiffiity, with the titles 
of dukes or counts, even after the Greeks had reoofvered Con- 
stantinople ; but they had not, and could not have, any fi>r> 
tresses in the vast plains that surround Venice. Th^ had no 
devoted vassals, always ready to espouse their quarrels ; nor 
retreats, into which to withcuraw from the power of the law. 
They acknowledged and submitted to the authority of the tri* 
bunds ; they conducted themselves as citizens, and thus soon 
became masters of the state. 

It was by slow and artfullv disguised encroachments that the 
nobility of Venice succeeded in substituting itself for the civic 
power, and investing itself with the sovereignty of the republic 
During the earlier period, the doge was an elective prince, the 
limit of whose power was vested in assemblies of the people-. 
It was not till 1032 that he vras obliged to consult only a coun- 
cil, formed from amongst the most illustrious citizens, whom 
he designated. Thence came the name given them of fregadi 
(invited). The grand council vras not formed till 1172; 140 
years later, and was, from that time, the real sovereign of the 
republic. It was composed of 480 members, named annually 
on the last day of September, by twelve tribunes, or grand 
electors, of whom two were chosen by each of the six sections 
of the republic. No more than four members from one fiuBtly 
could be named. The same counsellors mijght be re-elected 
each year. As it is in the spirit of a corporation to tend always 
towards an aristocracy, the same persons were habitually re- 
elected; and when thev died, their children took their i^lacesL 
The grand council, neitner assuming to itself nor granting to 
the dp^ the judicial pow^, gave the first example of the crea- 
tion of a body of judges, numerous, independent, and irremova- 
ble ; such, nearly, as was afterwards the parliament of Paris. 
In 1179, it created the criminal quaramtia ; called, also, the 
vecchia quarantia, to distinguish it from two other bodies of 
^orty iudges, created in 1229. The grand council g^ve a more 
complete orgaihzation to the government formed from among 
its members. It was composed of a doee ; of six counseUors tx 
the red robe, who remained only eight months in office, and 
^bo, with the doge, formed the tignoria ; and of the council of 
pregadi, composed of sixty members, renewed each year. The 
doge was obliged, on entering office, to take a ri^rously de- 
tailed oath, which guarantied all the public libert]e& At his 
death, a commission of inquiry was formed, to examine 
whether he had not exceeded his powers; and in case he had, 
his heirs were responsible. In 1249, the sovereign council re- 
iH>unced the election of the doge, and intrusted it to a commis- 
sion drawn by lot fitoi among the whole oounciL This oom- 
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misBioa named another: which, reduced by lot to one fourth, 
named a third ; and by these alternate operations of lot and 
election, at length formed the last oommisBion of fbrtj-one 
members, who could elect the do^e only by a miuont^ of 
twenty-five sufiragee. It was not tul towards the end oi the 
thirteenth century that the people began to discover that they 
were no more than a cipher in the republic, and the doge no 
more than a servant of the grand council, — surrounded, ixideed, 
with pomp, but without any real power. In 1289, the people 
attempted themselves to elect the doge ; but the grand council 
obliged him whom the popular sufirages had designated to leave 
Vemce, and substituted in his place Pietro Gradenigo, the chief 
of the aristocratic party. Gradenigo undertook to exclude the 
people frcHn any part in the election of the grand council, as 
they were already debarred from any participation in the Sec- 
tion oi a doffe. He represented it to the grand council as noto- 
rious, that mr more tlum a century the same persons, or fiuni- 
lies, were invariably re-elected; that the twelve tribunes 
charged with the annual election contented themselves with 
ftmnriin^ng only whether any of the ancient members merited 
exclusion from the sovereign council, and confirming all the 
others ; that since the election was reduced onl^ to the con- 
demnation of some individuals, it was more expedient to ocoifide 
that judgment to the equity of the same tribunal to which the 
citizens intrusted tiieir honor and their lives, than to the arbi- 
trarjr wiU of twelve mdividuals, most frequently nominated by 
intriffue. He ^miposed, accordingly, instead of election, tho 
mnncation of the grand council by the forty criminal judges. 
The decree which he proposed and carried on the &th of 
Februarv, 1297, is &mous in the history of Venice, under the 
name ofserrata del maggior consiglio (shutting of the grand 
counciL) He legally founded that nereditarv aristocracy,— eo 
prudent, so jealous, so ambitious, — ^which Europe regarded 
with astonishment; immovable in principle, unshaken in 
power ; uniting some of the most odious practices of despotism 
with the name of liberty ; suspicious and perfidious in politics ; 
sanffumary in revenge ; indul^nt to the subject ; sumptuous 
in the public service, economical in the administration of the 
finances; equitable and impartial in the administration of 
justice ; knowing well how to give prosperity to the arts, agri- 
culture, and commerce ; beloved by the people who obeyed it, 
whilst it made the nobles who partook its power tremble. The 
Venetian aristocracy completed its constitution, in 1311, by 
the creation of the Council of Ten, which, notwithstanding^its 
name, was composed of sixteen members and the doge. Ten 
counsellors of the black robe were annuaUy elected by the 
great council, in the months of August and' September; and of 
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the six counsellors of the Ted robe, compofling ft put of the 
signoria, three entered office every four months. The Council 
of Ten, charged to guard the security of the state with a 
power higher than the law, had an especial ccmimiflBioii to 
watch over the nobles, and to punish their crimes against the 
republic. In this they were restrained b^ no rule : &ey were, 
with respect to the nobility, the depositaries of the power dT the 
great council, or rather of a power unlimited, which no people 
should intrust to any government. Some other decrees com- 
pleted the system of the serrata del maggior consigUo, It 
was forbidden to the quarantia to introduce any new man into 
power. In 1815, a register was opened, called the Gdklen 
jDook, in which were inscribed the names <^ all those who had 
sat in the great council. In 1819, all limitation of number was 
suppressed ; and, from that period, it sufficed to prove that a 
person was the descendant of a counsellor, and twenty-five 
years of age, to be by right a member of the grand council of 
Venica 

On the 25th of November, 1806, the diet of Germany named 
Henry VIL of Luxembourg as successor to Albert of Austria; 
and this election suddenly broug^ht Italy back to the same 
strugffle ht her independence which she had so heroically sap- 
ported gainst the two Fredericks. From the death cf tns 
second ^^erick, fifty-ei^ht years had passed since she Imd 
seen an emperor. Rodolmi of Hapsburg, Adolj^us of Nassau, 
and Albert of Austria, had too much to do m Germany, to 
occupy themselves with this constantly agitated coontij, where 
they could demand obedience only with arms in |heir hands. 
Henry VII.' was a brave, wise, and just jirince; but he was 
neither rich nor powerful He secured to his son, by marriage, 
the crown of Bohemia, which had excited some jealoufify among 
the Germans; and he believed it would be expedient, in order 
to avoid all quarrel in the empire, to quit it for some time. To 
flatter the national vanity, he determined on an expedition to 
Italy. 

HenrjT, himself a Bel^an, had no power but in Belffiom and 
the provinces adjoining France. From Luxembourg he went 
through t^e county S Burgundy to Lausanne, nere he re- 
ceived, in the summer of 1310, the ambassadors of the Italian 
states, who came to do him homage. He entered Piedmont, 
by Mont Cenis, towards the end of September, accompanied 
by only two thousand cavalry, the greater part of whom were 
Belgians, Franc-Comtois, or Savojrarda This force would 
have been wholly insufficient to subdue Italy ; but Heniy VII. 
presented himself there as the supporter of just rights, of 
order, and, to a certain decree, of liberty. The result of the 
violence of fiction, and of Sie exhaustion of the citizens, had 
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been, to sabject almost all Lombardy to petty tyrantSL Every 
city had its lord, sometimes chief of the Guelph, sometimes of 
the Ghibeline &ction, whom his partisans hsid, for their own 
interests, invested witli dictatorial power. Sometimes he was 
a neighboring noble, who, seconded by a band of his vassals, 
had inspired terror, and whom the people respected, because 
he forced to obedience turbulent nobles who had never sub- 
mitted to ai^y law; and sometimes too he was a captain of 
foreign cavalry, called to the service of the republic by the 
oouncO, with the title of lord assigned at the same time. The 
name of liberty, and the cry of |)^M)fo / popoh! were every- 
where irequaitly heard; but it was oiuy to overthrow the 
existing power, and substitute another quite as arbitrary. 
These despotisms, it is true, were of short duration ; but yet 
hardly one city enjoyed true liberty. The desire of tranquillity, 
resulting from the outrages committed by the nobles or by Ac- 
tions, was so great, that the citizens demanded, above all, of 
the lords and magistrates strength to make themselves foared, 
^— to punish rapidly and severSy whoever troubled the public 
peace. Every city submitted to a form of summary justice, 
|H%ferring that to anarchy, althou^ the sovereign lord often 
made an ill use of it, either to gratify his brutal passions, or to 
accumulate wealth which ahoxM be his resource in exile ; an 
evil always to be expected. 

The hxrds of all. Lombardy and Piedmont came to present 
themselves to Henry ; some at Turin, others at AstL He re- 
ceived them with kmdness, but declared his determination to 
estahliah le^ order, such as had been settled by the peace g€ 
Constance, m all the cities of the empire ; and to name in each 
an imperial vicar, who should govern in concert with the ma- 
nicipal magistrates. Philippone di Langusco, at Pavia ; Simon 
da Colobianoj at Vercelli ; William Bnuato, at Novara ; Anto- 
nio Fisiraga, at Lodi ; in obedience to this intimation, laid 
down the sovereign power. At the same time, Henry every- 
where recalled the exiles, without distinction of party : at Como 
and Mantua, the Ghibelines; at Brescia and Placentia, the 
Guelphs ; leaving out, however, the exiles of Verona, a power- 
ful citv, which he did not visit, and which was governed by 
Can' Grande della Scala, the most able Ghibeline captain in 
Italy, the best soldier, the best politician, and the person whose 
services and attachment the emperor most valued. The rich 
and populous city of Milan required also to be treated with ad- 
dress and consideration. The archbishop^ Otho Visconti, had 
retained the principal authority in his hands to a very advanced 
age. But long previously to his death, which took place in 
1^96, he had transferred to his nephew, Matteo Visconti, the 
title of captain of the people, and had accustomed the Milanese 
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to consider him agb his lieutenant and successor. Matteo did, in 
fact, govern after him, and with ahnost despotic power, fihom 
1295 to 1302. He was also named lord of several other cities 
of Lombardy ; at the same time he strengthened his family by 
many rich alliancea But Visconti had not the art to conciliate 
either the remains of national pride, or the love of liberty 
which still Subsisted among his subjects, or the jealousy of the 
other princes of Lombardy. A league to give the preponder- 
ance to the Guelph party in this province was farmed by Al- 
berts Scotto, lord of Placentia, and by Ghiberto da Correggio^ 
lord of Pahna : they forced the Viscontis to quit Milan, in iS)^ 
and installed in their place Guide della Torre and his ftmUy, 
who had been exiles twenty-five yeara When Henry Vfi. 
presented himself before Milan, he mund it governed by Guido 
della Torre and the Gue]ph& Matteo Visconti and the Gfaibe- 
lines were exiled. Henry exacted their recall ; he was crowned 
in the church of St Ambrose, on the 6th of January, 1811, and 
afterwards asJced of the city a gratuity for his army ctf'one hun- 
dred thousand florins. Till then, the Italians had seen in the 
monarch only a just and impartial pacificator ; but when he de- 
manded money, the different parties united against him. A 
violent sedition broke forth at Milan. The della T<»rres and 
the Guelphs were forced to leave that city. Matteo Visconti 
and the Ghibehnes were recalled, and the former restored to 
absolute power. The Gruelphs, too, in the rest of Lombardy, 
rose, and took arms against the emperor. Crema, Cremona, 
Lodi, Brescia, and Como, revolted at the same time. Henry 
consumed the greater part of the summer in besieging Brescia, 
which at last, towards the end of September, 1311, he fi»ced 
to capitulate. He granted to that town equitable canditiom^ 
impatient as he was to enter Tuscany ; but, although Lombardy 
seemed subdued to his power, he left more germs of discontent 
and discord in it than he had found about a year before. 

Henry VII. arrived with his little army at Genoa, on the 2l8t 
of October, 1311. That powerfiil republic now maintained at 
St Jean d'Acre, at Pera opposite to Constantinople, and at CbSbl 
in the Black Sea, military and mercantile colomes, which made 
themselves respected for their valor, at the same time that they 
carried on the richest commerce of the Mediterranean. Sev- 
eral idands in the Archipelago, amongst others that of Chios^ 
had passed in sovereignty to Genoese familiea The palaces 
of Genoa, already call^ the ^ superb,** were the admiration of 
travellers. Its sanguinary rivalry with Pisa had terminated by 
securing to the former the empire of the Tyrrhene Sea. From 
that time, Genoa had no other rival than Venice. An acci- 
dental rencounter of the fleets of these two cities in the sea 
of Cyprus, lighted up between them, in 1293, a terrible war, 
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which finr seven years stained the Mediterranean with blood, 
and consumed immense wealth. In 1296, the Genoese admiral, 
lianba Doria, meeting the Venetian commander, Andrea Dan- 
dolo, at Corzuola or Gircyra the Black, at the extremity of the 
Adriatic Gulf, burnt sixty-six of his galleys, and took eighteen, 
which he brought into the port of Genoa, with 7000 prisoners ; 
suffering only twelve vessels to escape. The humbled Vene- 
tians, in the next year, asked and obbdned peace. The Geno- 
ese, vanquishers m turn of the Pisans and Venetians, passed 
for the bravest<the most enterprising, and the most fortunate 
mariners of all Italy. The government of their city was en- 
tirely democratic ; but the two chains of mountains which ex- 
teaoA from Genoa, the one towards Provence, and the other to- 
wards Tuscany (called by the Italians Le Riviere di Genoa, 
because the foot of these mountains forms the shore of the sea), 
were covered with the castles of the Ugurian nobles; the 
peasantiy were all dependent on them, and were always ready 
to make war for their liege lords. Four &milies were pre-em- 
inent for their power and wealth-— the Doria and the Spinola, 
Ghibelines ; the Grimaldr and the Fieschi, Guelphs. These 
nobles, incensed against each other by hereditary enmity, had 
di|9turbed the state by so many outrages, that the peofde adopt- 
ed, with respect to them, the same policy as that of the Tuscan 
republics, and had entirely excluded them Irom the magistracy. 
On the other hand, they had rendered such eminent and fre- 
quent services to the republic ; above all, they had produced 
such great naval commanders, that the people, whenever the 
state was in danger, had always recourse to them for the choice 
of an admiral. Seduced by the glory of tiiese chie&, the peo- 
ple often afterwards shed their blood in their private quarrels ; 
[Nit often, also, wearied by the continual disturbances which 
the nobles excited, they had recourse to forei^ers to subdue 
them to the common law. The people were m this state of 
irritation against the Ligurian nobles, when Henry VIL arrived 
at Genoa, in 1311 ; and to oblige them to maintain a peace, 
which they were continually breaking, the Genoese coi^erred 
on that monarch absolute authority over the republic for twenty 
years. But when the emperor suppressed the podesta, and then 
the abbate or defender of the people, and afterwards demanded 
of the city a gift of 60,000 florins, the. Genoese perceived that 
they needed a government not oidy to suppress civil discord, 
but also to protect rights not less precious than peace ; an in- 
ternal fermentation of increasing danger manifested itself; and 
Henry was happy to quit Genoa in safety, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1812, on board a Pisan fl^et, which transported him with 
about 1500 cavalry to Tuscany. 

Henry VII., when he entered Italy, was impartial between 
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the Ghielphs and Ghibelinea He owed his electkn to the iiH 
fluence of the popes, and he was accompanied by cardinal 
legates, who weie to crown him at Rome. He had no distrttst 
eiSier of Robert, then king of Naples, the son of Cluules IL, 
or of the Guelph cities. He had no hereditary afl^tion for the 
Ghibelines, the zealous partisans of a ftmily Kme extinct He 
endeavored, accordingly, to hold the balance fidrfy between the 
two parties, and to reconcile them wherever he was allowed ; 
but experience had already taught him that the very name of 
elected emperor had a magic influence oa the Italians, either 
to excite the devoted afi^tion of the Ghibelines, or the terrcv 
and hatred of the Guelphs. It was with the latter that resist- 
ance to him had begun in the preceding year in Lombardy ; 
and that revolt had Imrst forth on all sides since his departure. 
Robert, king c^ Naples, who assumed the part of champion of 
. the Guelph party, alr^y testified an open distrust of him ; 
and Florence, which by its prudence, ability, wealth, and cour* 
age, was the real director of that par^, took arms to resist him, 
refused audience to his ambassadors, raised all the Guelphs of 
Italy against him, and finally constrained him to place that city 
under the ban of the empure. The republic of Pisa, on the 
other hand, whose affection for the Ghibeline party was con- 
nected with its hopes, as well as its recollections, served him 
with a devotion, zeal, and prodigality, which he had not met 
elsewhere. The Pisans had sent lum, when at Lausanne, a 
present of 60,000 florins, to aid him on his passage to Italy. 
They paid his debts at Genoa, and they gave him another pres- 
ent when he entered their city ; finally, they placed at his dis- 
posal thirty galleys and 600 cross-bowmen, who accompanied 
him to Rome, where he received the golden crown of the em- 
pire fi*om the hands of the pope's legate, in the church of St 
John de Lateran, on the 29th of June, 1312. The Rcxnans, 
who had taken arms against himt and had received within their 
« walls a Neapolitan garrison, kept their fates shut during the 
ceremony, and woidd not sufifer one of his soldiers to enter 
the city. 

The coronation of the emperor at Rome was the term of ser- 
vice of the Germans : they took no interest afterwards in what 
was passing, or might be done, in that country. They were 
anxious to depart; and Henry found himself at Tivoli, where 
he passed the summer, almost entirely abandoned by his trans- 
alpine soldiers. Had the Neapolitan king Robert been bolder, 
Henry would have been in great danger. In the autumn, how- 
ever, the Ghibelines and Bianchi of central Italy rallied round 
him, and formed a fermidable army, with which he marched to 
attack Florence, on the 19th of September, 1312. The Flor- 
entines, accustomed to leave their defence to mercenaries, whose 
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valor W80 always ready for pay, made small account of a mOitaiy 
coarage which they saw so common among men whom they 
desspised ; but no peoj^ carried civil courage and finnnees in 
misfortune farther. Their army was soon infinitely superior in 
numbers to that of Henrv ; thejr carried on with perfect calm- 
ness their commerce and negotiations, as if their enemies had 
already departed for Germany, but they would not drive them 
out of their territory by giving battle ; they preferred bearing 
patiently their depredatimis, and waiting till they had worn out 
their enthusiasm, exhausted their finances, and should depart 
of themselves, which they did on the 6th of January, 1313, find- 
ing they could obtain no advantage. Henry, after having giv- 
en some months of repose to his anny, took command of the 
militia of Pisa, and made war at their head acainst Lucca ; at 
the same time, he solicited &om his brother me archbishop of 
Treves, a German reinforcement, which he obtained in the fol- 
lowing month of July. On the 5lli of August, 1313, Henry VIL 
departed firom Pisa, commanding 2500 ultramontane and 1500 
Italian cavalry, with a proportionate number of infontry. He 
began his march towards Rome, having been informed that 
Rdbert, called by the Florentines to their aid, advanced with all 
the forces of the Guelph party to q>pose him. The declining 
mOitary reputation of the Neapolitans inspired the Germans 
with little rear, and Robert had but a small number of French 
cavalry to give courage to his army ; but the priests and monks, 
animated with zeal in defence of the ancient Ghielph party and 
the independence of the church, seconded him with their prayers, 
and the report soon spread that they had seconded him in an- 
otiier manner and in their own way. The emperor took the 
road of San Miniato to Castel Fbrentino ; arrived at Buon Con- 
vento, twelve mOes beyond Sienna; and stopped there to cele- 
brate the festival of St Bartholomew. On tiie 24th of August, 
1313, he received the communipn fix>m the hands of a Domini- 
can monk, and expired a few hours afterwards. It was said 
the monk had mixed the juice of Napel in the consecrated cup. 
It was said, also, that Henry was already attacked by a malady 
which he concealed. A carbuncle had manifested itself below 
the knee ; and a cold bath, which he took to calm the burning 
irritation, perhaps occasioned his sudden and unexpected deat£ 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Power andOreatnen df some of the Ghibeline Chieft.— Diiorf anization 
of that Party through the Inconsistency and Perfidy of the Emperor Louis 
of BaTaria. — Effort of the Florentines to maintain an Equilibrium be- 
tween the different Powers of Italy.— The Tyranny and Expulsidn of the 
Duke of Athens. 

The electors of the empire were not convoked at Frankfort 
to name a sacceasor to Henry VIL till ten months after his 
death. Ten, instead of seven, princes presented.. themselves; 
two pretenders disputed the electoral rights in each of the 
houses of Saxony, Bohemia, and Brandenburg. The electors, 
divided into two colleges, named simultaneously, on the 19th 
of October, 1314, two emperors: the one, Louis IV. of Bavaria; 
the other, Frederick IQ. of Austria. Their riefats appeared 
equal ; tiieir adherents in Germany were also of nearly equal 
strength ;^ the sword only could decide ; and war was accord- 
ingly declared, and carried on till the 28th of September, 1922 ; 
when Frederick was vanquished and made prisoner at Muhl- 
dorf. 

- The church abstained, while the civil war lasted, from pro- 
nouncing between the two pretenders to the empire. Clem- 
ent V. did not witness their double election; he died on the 
20th of April, 1314 It was necessary, two ^ ears afterward% 
to use fraud and violence, to confine the cardinals in conclave 
at Lyons, fot the purpose of naming his successor. They at 
last elected the bishop of Avignon. He was a native of Cahors^ 
the devoted creature of king Robert of Naples ; and took the 
name of Jdin XXII. He was the first who made Avignon, 
which was his episcopal town, the residence of the Roman 
court, exiled from Italy. He wa^ an intriguer, notoriously 
profligate, scanchdously avaricious : he fancied himself, however, 
a philosopher, and took a part in the quarrel between the real- 
ists and nominalists; he made himself violent enemies in the 
schools, on liie members of which he sometimes inflicted the 
punishment of death. While he used such violence towards his 
adversaries as heretics, he shook the credit of the court of 
Rome, by being himself accused of heresy. His great object 
was to raise to high temporal power the cardinal Bertrand de 
Poiet, whom he called his ne{^ew, and who was believed to be 
his son.' For that purpose, he availed himself of the war be- 
tween the two pretenders to the empire, regarded by him as a 
prolongation of the interregnum, during which he asserted all 
the ri^ts of the emperors devolved on the holy see. He charged 
cardimd Bertrand to exercise those rights as legate in Lom- 
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bozdy, crush the Ghibelines, support the Guelphs; but above 
all, subdue both to the authority of the church and its legate. 

The cardinal Bertrand de Poiet launched his excommunica- 
tions, and employed the soldiers, whom his father had raised for 
him in Provence, particularly against Matteo Visconti, lord of 
Milan, one of the most able and powerful of the Ghibeline 
chiefe. Visconti made himself beloved by the Milanese, whom 
he had always treated with consideration. Without being vir- 
tuous, he had preserved his reputation unstained by crime. His 
mind was enlightened. To a perfect knowledge of mankind, 
he added quick-sigfatednesB^ prompt decision, and a certain mili- 
tary glory, heightened by that of four sons, his fiuthful lieuten- 
ants, who were all distinguished among the brave. The Ital- 
ians gave him the surname of Great, at a period when, it is 
true, they were prodigal of that epithet Matteo Visconti, in 
his war with the Lombard Guelphs, took possession of Favia, 
Tortooa, and Alexandria. He besieged, in concert with the 
Genoese Ghibelines, Robert king of Naples, who had shut hin>- 
self up in Genoa, desirous of making ttiat city the fortress of 
the Giieljdis of Lombardy. Visconti compelled the retreat of 
Philip de Valois, who, before he was kinff, had entered Italy 
at the solicitation of the pope, in 1320. iKe following year he 
vanquished Raymond de Cardona, a Catal(xiian, and one of the 
pope's generals ; he persuaded Frederick of Austria, who had 
sent his brother to aid the pope, to recall his Germans, making 
him sensible it could suit neither of the pretenders to the empire 
to tpeaken the Ghibelines, who defended in Italy the interests 
of whoever of the two remained conqueror. But after having 
made war asainst the church party twenty years, without ever 
suspecting that he betrayed his fidth, for he was religious with- 
out bigot^, age awakened in him ihe terrors of superstition ; 
he began to fear that the excommunications of the legate would 
deprive him of salvation; he abdicated in &vor of his eldest 
son, Galeazzo ; and died a few weeks afterwards, on the 22d ci 
June, 1322. The remorse and scruples of Matteo Visconti had 
carried trouble and disorder into his own party, and gave bold- 
ness to that of his adversaries. A violent fermentation at Mil- 
an at length burst forth; Galeazzo was obliged to fly, and the 
republic was proclaimed anew : but virtue and patriotism, with- 
out which it could not subsist, were extinguished ; and, after a 
few weekfi^ Galeazzo was recalled, and reinvei^ with tiie 
lordship of Milan. 

The two parties of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, since the 
death of Henry VQ., no longer nearly balanced each other in 
virtue, talents, and patriotism. In the beginning of tiieir strug- 
gle, there were almost as many republics on one side as tiie 
other; and sentiments as pure, and a devotion as generous, 
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equally animated the partisans of the empire and of the church. 
But, in the fourteenth century, the fiiction of the Ghibelines had^ 
become that of tjrranny,— of the Guelphs that of liberty. The 
former displayed those ffreat military and politica] talents which 
personal ammtion usuafiv develops In the second were to be 
found, almost exclusively, patriotism, and the heroism which 
sacrifices to it every personal interest The republic of Pisa 
alone, in Italy, united the love of liberty with the sentiments 
of the Ghibelme party. This republic had been thunderstruck 
by the death of Heniy VII. at a moment when a career of 
ffloiT and prosperity seemed to open on him. Pisa, exhausted 
by the prooigious em>rts which she had made to serve him, was 
true to herself, when all the Gruelphs of Tuscany rose at once, 
on the death of Henry, to avenge on her the terror which that 
monarch had inspired. She gave the command of her militia 
to Uguccione dk Fa^ffiuola, a noble of the mountainous part of 
Romagna, which, wim the March, produced the best soldiers 
in Italy. The Pisans, under the command of Faggiuola, ob- 
tained two signal advantages over the Guelphs. They took 
Lucca, on the 14th of June, 1314, while the Lucchese Guelphs 
and Ghibelines were engaged in battle in the streets of 1i»t 
city ; and, on the 2dth df August of the same year, they de- 
feated, at Montecatino, the Florentines, commanded by two 
princes of the house of Naples, and seconded by all the Guelphs 
of Tuscany and Romagna. But the Pisans soon perceived that 
they were fighting, not for themselves, but for the captain whom 
they bad chosen. Almost immediately after his victory, he 
began to exercise an insupportable tyranny over Pisa and 
Lucca. Fearin£r much more the citizens of these republics than 
the enemies of the state, he, on the slightest so^icion, em- 
ployed the utmost severity against all the most illustrious fami- 
lies. At Lucca, he threw into a dungeon Castruccio Castra- 
cani, the most distinguished of the Ghibeline nobles, who had 
recentljT returned to that city with a brilliant reputation, ac- 
quired m the wars of France and Lombardy. A simultaneous 
insurrection at Lucca and Pisa, on the 10th of April, 1316, de- 
delivered these cities fit)m Uguccione dk Faggiuola, and his 
son, while, at the head of theur cavalry, they were departing to 
join each other. This revolution re-establii^ed the republic of 
Pisa; but left it exhausted and ruined by long hostilities^ and 
discontented with the Ghibelines and with its own nobility, v^o, 
by a blind spirit of party, had drawn it into continual war. In 
the month of May, 1322, fifi;een chiefs of noble Ghibeline fiuni- 
lies, defeated in an obstinate battle, were exiled fix>m Pisa ; and, 
in less than a year afterwards, all the Pisans established in 
Sardinia were massacred on the same day, in consequence of a 
plot, formed by a Pisan rebel, to deliver Sardinia to AlphonsQ, 
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the son of James IL of Aragon. The war with the Aia^iKmese, 
to defend the island, completed the rain of the repabhc; and 
hostilities terminated with the abandonment of this important 
possession, on the 10th of June, 1326. 

The revolution of Lucca, which had deprived Uguccione dk 
Faggiuola of power, conferred it on his prisoner, Castruccio 
Castracani, who still bore the fetters on his feet when the in- 
surgents delivered him from his dung[eon to be proclaimed lord 
of Lucca. Castraccio was of the ancient femily of the Intermi- 
nelli, so lon^ exiled, with all the Ghibelines, from that city, that 
it might well have been believed that they had lost all influ- 
ence ; but the emigrants of the Italian republics frequently ac* 
quired, during their exile, new wealth and consideration. Want 
frequently ferced them to labor with redoubled diligence, — to 
devote themselves to commerce, or to military studies^ Lncca 
had been esteemed the citadel of the Guelph party in Tteeany 
during the latter part of the thirteenth century : since its riefa 
Ghibeline exiles had been recalled, it was become entirely dT 
the latter party. The &mily of Castruccio had acquired its 
wealth in England ; he had himself learned the art of war there, 
and in France and Lombardy. He had seen dii^layed, in these 
countries, the bravery of the soldier ; but he owed to his own 
intellect and studies the art of leadins^ and disposing armies^ 
which in Italy only began to deserve the name of mihtary sci- 
ence. Signally brave himself, he had the art of communicating 
to the soldier his courage and enthusiasm. No one had so 
quick and sure an eye on the field of battle. He was a no less 
able politician than warrior; and whether be took part with the 
Ghibeline chiefs of Lombardy, or the emperor Louis <^ Bavaria, 
he became always the sole director of those who admitted him 
into their council. To such talents and acquirements was added 
hardly one virtue : without fidelity in his engagements, without 
pity for the people, without gratitude to those who had served 
him, he put to death, by various cruel executions, all those who 
at Lucca excited in bun the slightest suspicion ; and, amonpst 
others, the Quartigiani and the Poggi, to whom he owed his 
elevation. Castruccio was thirty-two years of age when he 
obtained the sovereignty of his country. He was tall, with an 
agreeable countenance ; and his fiice, thin and surrounded with 
IcHig fiiir hair, was remarkable for its paleness. 

The republic of Ftorence found itself called upon to make 
head against Castruccio, and defend, against his ambition, the 
independence of Tuscany. Florence was the Athens of Italy. 
The genius displayed by some of its citizens, — ^the talent and 
intelligence in business to be found even in the mass of the 
people, — the generosity which seemed the national character, 
whenever it was necessary to protect the oppressed or defend 
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the cause of liberty, — ^raised thi^ city above every other. Si- 
enna, Perugia, and Bologna were at this period, like Florence, 
attached to the Gueljph party ; and these four republics, with 
some weaker towns, formed the Guelph league of Lombardy. 
The democratic spirit of the Florentines, which imparted so 
much ener^, had also its dangers. These republicans, jealous 
of all distmction, and passionately attached to equality, de- 
manded it not only in obedience, but in command. They in- 
sisted that the greatest possible number of citizens should, in 
turn, arrive at &e office of priori, which, lor two months, re- 
presented the sovereignty. It, however, did not proceed fixmi 
base cupidity : this office, as well as every other of the magis- 
tracy, was gratuitoua T^e republic provided the table of the 
priori only when th^ were in the palace. In the month of 
October, 1323, the f^rentines introduced drawing hj lot into 
the nomination of their first magistrates. They ordamed that 
a general list of all the eligible citizens, Guelphs, and at least 
thuty years of age, should he formed liy a majority of five in- 
dependent magistracies, of which each represented a national 
interest: the priori, that of the government; the gonfaloner, 
that of the mihtia ; the captain of the party,* that of the Guelphs ; 
the judges of commerce represented the merchants ; and the 
consuls of the arts, industry. Each of these had a right to point 
out the most eligible citizen. The list which the;^ prepared was 
submitted to the revision of a balia (a word signi^ing power), 
composed of the magistrates in office, and the thirty-six depu- 
ties chosen by the six divisions of the town. The balia effaced 
from the list the names of all those whom it considered inca- 
nihle ; and classed the others according as they appeared suita- 
ble to the difierent magistracies, to which they were finally to 
be raised by lot LasOy, it divided the list of names by series ; 
so that the destined purse fix)m which to draw the signoria con- 
tained twenty-one tickets, on each of which was inscribed a 
gon&loner and six priori ; similar purses were prepared, from 
which to draw by lot the names of the twelve huorC uomini, the 
nineteen gon&loniers of the companies, and all the other magis- 
trates of the republic. All this arrangement was to last only 
three years and a half, after which a new balia recommenced. 
Still, m our day, the municipal magistrates of Tuscany are 
drawn by. lot, in the same manner. The activity, wisdom, and 
extensive views of the Florentine republic, while its supreme 
magistrates were changed by lot every two months, proves, at 
the same time, how much intelligence and patriotism there was 
in the people, and how worthily the priori appreciated states- 

* Tbe Capitani di Parte were the elective heads of the Guelph party, three 
ia number. 
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men, who, without having ostencdhle offices, directed the 
public by their counseL 

This movable signoria, faowev^, could not meet in war on 
equal terms with Qistruccio, who united to high talents an en- 
ergetic character, promptitude, secrecy, and unity of design. 
He began the war by talong from the Florentines Pistoia, where 
an abUyt, by the little arti&es of a monk, had obtained posses- 
sion of the sovereignty. The abbot, on Uie dth of May, 1325, 
sold his country to Castmccio. Florence took into its service 
Bon Raymond de Cardona, a Catalonian general, whom the car- 
dinal Bertrand de Poiet had introduced mto Italy. But all who 
served the Florentines speculated on their wealth: Cardona 
remarked, that in the brilliant army which the republic had 
placed under his command, there were many rich merchants^ 
who bore impatiently the &tigues and privations of the service : 
in order to sell them leave of absence at a higher price, he re- 
solved to complete their disgust He led them in the middle 
of summer round the marstes of Bientma, where he long de- 
tained them. Many merchants obtained leave of absence by 
rich presents; but many more died or fell sick. With his amqr 
thus weakened by his own &ult, he oagaged Castruccio at Alto 
Pascio, and was defeated, on the 2§d of September, 1325i 
Raymond was taken prisoner ; the carroccio feu into the hands 
of the enemy; and these trophies of victory ornamented the 
triumphal pomp with which Castruccio returned to Lucca at the 
head of his army. A signal defeat of the Bolognese; at Mote- 
veglio, on the loth of November, 1325, completed the discour- 
agement of the Guelph party. Bologna sought a protector in 
the cardinal de Poiet, on whom was confeired the signoria. 
The Florentines had recourse to the king of Naples, who agreed 
to aid them only on condition that they would confer the sig- 
noria on his son, the duke of Calabria. Intelligence that Cas- 
truccio had engaged the emperor Louis of Bavaria to enter 
Tuscany, induced them, though with the utmost repugnance^ 
to adopt this measure. 

Louis of Bavaria had treated his prisoner Frederick of Aus- 
tria with magnanimity. He not only set him at liberty, but as- 
sociated him in his government Louis passed in Germany for 
a lo3ral and generous prince ; perhaps, only because violent and 
cruel actions inspired there little horror; public opinion was 
not yet awakened ; and no one rendered an account to the peo- 
ple of the motives of princes, or of their sodden changes nom 
one party to another : but when the emperor arrived in a civil- 
ized country, where free and virtuous men had a sfiare in the 
government, and brought to light the actions of princes, hi» 
conduct, fer the most part, seemed stained with cowardice and 
perfidy — ^the more so, that he deceived without remorse men 
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whem he dJled deceiveis, only becftuse they were mcHre clever 
than himself. Louis of Bavaria gave a meeting at Trento^ in 
the month of February, 1327, to the principel chiefi of the 
Ghibeline party ; they advanced him L^,000 florins, to pay the 
expenses of his expedition to Italy : three months afterwards 
he entered that country with a suite of not more than 600 
lu»semen ; but the lords of Milan, Mantua, Verona, and Ferrara 
met him, with their men-at-arms, for the most part German 
mercenaries, who thus fermed for him a fine army. He re- 
ceived the iron crown at Milan» on the 30th of May ; Galeazzo 
Visccnti, the richest and most power&l c^ the Lombard lords, 
entertained him hospitably : but at the same time that he ex- 
cited the jealousy oi the other Ghibeline chiefs, his fine German 
cavalry and his treasure awakened the cupidity of Louis. Hav- 
ing secured the obedience of these mercenaries, and feigning 
to lend an ear to the reports made against Galeazzo bv the 
other Ghibeline lords, he arrested Visconti, together with his 
sons and his two brothers, in his palace at Milan, on the 6th of 
July, 1327 ; and threatened to put them to the torture, if they 
did not deliver to him their fortresses and their treasure. H^ 
detained them eight months in dungeons, without trial, and 
without assi^fning any reason for this severity. After eight 
months he hberated them, at the ihtercession of Castruccia ' 
He then ofiS^red to sell them the sovereignt^r, of which he had 
himself deprived them ; but they were not rich enough ; for he 
had deprived them of the means by which they could profit by 
his offer. In the month of September, Louis passed into Tus* 
cany, at the head of the army which he had seduced firom the 
VisocHitL Hie Pisans, exhausted with the war against Lucca 
and Sardinia, and desirous of preserving the peace which they 
had ccHieluded with the Guelphs, sent to ofiler the emperor 
60,000 fl(»rins, on that condition. Louis arrested their ambas-^ 
sndors, and threatened to put them to death by torture, if their 
country did not implicitly obey his will ; after one month of 
hesitation, Pisa acknowledged him sovereign, and was forced 
to advance him 150,000 florins. 

From the moment Louis of Bavaria was joined by Castruccio, 
he listened to no other counsel ; and under the direction of this 
Me politician, he showed a vigor and intelli^nce that pnnnis- 
ed to give him the dominion over all Italy, in spite of the ex- 
communications which the pope poured on him with redoubled 
irritation, upcm seeing him defeat all the intrigues of his flivor- 
ite, Bertrand de Poiet Castruccio persuaded Louis of the im- 
portance of confirming .his right to the empire by hjs coronation 
at Rome; he delayed, therefore, the war on Florence, near 
which the duke of Gaiahria had assembled a numerous army, 
tin his return. It is not improbable that Castruccio meant to 
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reserve fer himself the conqaest of that city. Louis had named 
him duke of Lucca, Pistoia, Volterra, and the Lunigiana, cm 
the 11th of November, 1327; and he flattered himself with the 
hope of uniting all Tuscany to this dukedom, after the depar- 
ture of the emperor. Castruccio accompanied Louis to Koiae ; 
he was made senator of that city, and count palatine of 
St John de Lateran. He carried the imperial sword at the 
coronation, which took place on the 17th of Januaiy, 1328, a,t 
the Vatican : the ceremony was performed by schismatic bish- 
ops, and in contempt of the excommunications of John XXII. 
Louis in his anger commenced a process in law to depose the 
pope and appoint a successor ; but at this moment he was de- 
wived of the counsel of Castruccio, who had been called to 
Tuscany by news of the taking of Pistoia by the Florentines, 
on the 28th of January, 1328. On his return he took Pisa by 
surprise ; besieged Pistoia, and made himself master of it on 
the 3d of August of the same year; but not till after such &- 
tigue as to occasion an illness, of which he died, on the Sd of 
September following. The death of this formidable and ambi- 
tious captain saved Florence from the greatest danger which 
she had yet incurred ; and, to complete her good fortune, the 
sovereign she had chosen to oppose Castruccio, the duke of 
Calabria, died also about the same time. He had distinguished 
himself only by his vices, his want of foresight, and his depre- 
dations. Louis of Bavaria, too, ceased to m formidable: he 
completed his discredit by his perfidy towards those who had 
been the most devoted to him. Salvestro de' Gatti, lord of Vi- 
terbo, had been the first Ghibeline chief to open a fortress to 
him, in the states of the church ; Louis arrested him, and pat 
him to the torture, to force him to reveal the place where he 
had concealed his treasure. The emperor had rendered him- 
self odious and ridiculous at Rome, by the puerility of his pro- 
ceedings against John XXII., and hiis vain eflS)rts to create a 
schism in the church. Having returned to Tuscany, he de- 
prived the children of Castruccio of the sovereignty of Lucca, 
on the 16th of March, 1329, and sold it to one of their relatives^ 
who, a month afterwards, was driven out by a troop of German 
mercenaries, which had abandoned the emperor to make war 
on their own account, that is to say, to live by plunder. Louis 
passed the summer of 1329 in Lomberdy. Towards the end 
of the autumn he returned to Germany, carrying with him the 
contempt and detestation of the Italiana He had betrayed all 
who had trusted in him; and completely disorganized the 
Ghibeline partv, which had relied on his support 

That party had just lost another of their most distingoished 
chiefs. Can' Grande della Scala. He was the grandson dt the 
firet Mastino, whom the republic of Verona had chosen for 
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tnsstw after the death of Ecceliiio» m 1200. Gui' Giande 
reigned in that city fix)m 1312 to 1329, with a q>lendor which 
no other prince in Italy equalled. Brave and fortunate in war^ 
and wise in council, he gained a repiitaticxi for generosity, and 
even probity, to which few captains could pretend. Among 
the Lombani princes, he was the first protector of literature 
and vthe arts. The best poets, painters, and sculptors of Italy, 
Dante, to whom he offered an ai^Inm, as well as Ugueeione da 
Faggiuola, and many other exilas illustrioos in war or politics, 
were assembled at his court He aspired to subdue the Vero- 
nese and Trevisan marches, or what has since been called the 
Terra Firma of Venice. He took possessioa of Vicenza; and 
afterwards maintained a long war against the republic of Pa- 
dua, the most powerful in the district, and that which had 
shown the most attachment to the Guelph party and tp liberty. 
But Padua gave way to all the excesses of democracy : the 
people evinced such jealousy of all distinction, such moon- 
stancy in their choice, such presumption, that the imprudence 
of the chiefs as well as of the mob drew dov(m the greatest 
disasters on the republic. The Paduans, repeatedly defeated 
fary Can* Grande della Scala from 1314 to 1318, sought protec* 
tion by vesting the power in a single person ; and fixed for that 
purpose on the noble house of Carrara, which had long given 
leaders to the Guelph party. The power vested in a single 
person soon extinguished all the courage and virtue that re- 
mained; and on the 10th of September, 1328, Padua submitted 
to Can' Grande delk Scala. The year following he attacked 
and took Treviso, which surrendered on the 6th of July, 1329. 
He Dossessed himself of Feltre and Cividale soon after. The 
whole province seemed subjugated to his power; but the cmi- 
queror also was subdued. Attacked in his camp with a mortal 
disease, he gave orders on entering Treviso, that his couch 
should be carried into the great church, in which, four days af- 
terwards, on the 22d of Ji3y, 1S2Q, he expired. He was not 
more than forty-cHie years of age : Castruccio was forty-seven 
at his death. Galeazzo Visconti died nearly about the same 
age, less than a year before. The Ghibeline party, which had 
produced such ereat captams, thua saw them all disappear at 
once in the middle of tneir career. Passerino de* Bonacoesi, 
tyrant of Mantua, who belonged to the same party, had been 
assassinated on the 14th of August, 1328, W the Gonzagas, 
who thus avenged an affixmt oflfered to the wife of one of them. 
They took possession of tiie sovereignty of Mantua, and kept 
it in theur fiunily till the eighteenth centuij. Of aU the priur 
ces who had well received Louis of Bavaria in Italy, the mar- 
<|uis d'Este was the only one who preserved his power. He 
was lord of Ferrara; and even this prince, though Guelph by 

L2 
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birth, was forced by the intrigues of the pope's legate to join 
the Ohibelines. 

The Ghibeline party, which had been rendered so formidaUe 
by the ability of its captains, was now completely disarganized : 
the Lombards placed no confidence in those who remained; 
they had forgotten liberty, and dared no IcHiger aspire to it; but 
they longed for a prince capable of defending them, and who, hy 
his moderation and good fiutfa, could give tnem hopes of peace. 
They saw none such in Italy : Germany unexpectedly o^red 
one. John, king of Bohemia, the son of Henry YIL, arrived 
at Trent towards the end of the year 1330. The memory of 
his fiither was rendered dearer to the Italians by the compari- 
son of his conduct with that of his successor; and John was 
calculated to heighten this predilection. He could not submit 
to tiie barbarism of Bohemia; and inhabited, in preference, the 
county of Luxemburg, or Paris, and having acquired a spirit 
of heroism, by his constant reading, or listening to the French 
romances of chivalry, he aspired to the glory of being a com- 
I^ete knight All that could at first sight seduce the people 
was unit^ in him ; beauty, valor, dexterity in all corporeal ex- 
ercises, eloquence, an engaging manner. His conduct in France 
and Germany, where he h&A been, by turns, warrior and pacifi- 
cator, was noble. He never sought any thing for himself; he 
seemed to be actuated only b^ the love of the ^neral good or 
giory. The Italians, justly disgusted with then* own princes, 
eagerly offered to throw themselves into his arms; the city of 
Brescia sent deputies to Trent, to offer him the sovereignty of 
their republic. He arrived there, to take possession of it, on 
the dlst of December, 1330. Almost immediately after, Ber- 
gamo, Cremona, Pavia, Vercelli,,and Novara followed the ex- 
ample of Brescia. Azzo Visconti'himself, son of Galeazzo, who, 
in 1328, had repurchased Milan from Louis of Bavaria, could 
not withstand the enthusiasm of his subjects; he nominally 
ceded the government to John, taking hencefbrth the title of 
his vicar only. Parma, Modena, Beggio, and, lastly, Lucca 
also, soon gave themselves to John of Bohemia. Jdui, in aJl 
these cities, recalled indiscriminatelv the Guelph and Ghibeline 
exiles, restored peace, and made tnem, at last, taste the first- 
fruits of good government. 

But the Florentines, attached to liberty, and satisfied with 
their constitution, who saw a forei^ prince, a Ghibeline, and 
the son of Henry VH., whom they nad always resisted, arrive 
on their frontier, could not participate in this in&tuation. They 
knew that, whatever might be the viriue and talents of an ab- 
solute prince, his government always degenerated into tyranny; 
that, if he was not himself corrupted by. power, his succeseors 
never failed of being sa Numerous examples, in Italy, in their 
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own time, sufficiently demonstrated the rapid deffeneracy of 
the race of princes, and the profomid pij^ merited hy a people 
governed by the son of a ^reat man. They were well aware 
that it was the municipal, democratic, independent constitu- 
tions of the cities of Italy, and the c6nstant emulation between 
them, that had given them such an immense superiority over 
the rest of Europe. They easily perceived that Italy, in spite 
of its division, had nothing to feaj for its independence from its 
transalpine enemies; while it had every thing to dread for its 
liberty, as weU as for its civilization, firom the immeasurable 
growth of an absolute principality formed within its bosom. 
The Florentines did not undertake to restore liberty to those 
people who had no longer sufficient elevation of soul to desire 
or energy to defend it; but they pursued for themselves the 
noble policy of apposing all usurpation or conquest by any who 
pretended to domination in Italy ; and if they could not pre- 
serve to each city its independence, at least of maintaining, 
through the changes which time necessarily brings, the bahmoe 
between the difierent powers, in such a manner that respect 
for the ri^ts of all should be guarantied by the alliance of 
those who demanded only to be free themselves, and to pre- 
serve the liberty of others. This system of balancing the di^ 
ferent powers in Italy, invented by the statesmen of Florence, 
was, during the fourteenth and the greater part of the fifteenth 
centories,, the fundamental rule of &eir conduct 

The Florentines did not find sufficient strength in the Gnelph 
party^ to oppose the menacing greatness of the kinff of Bo- 
hemia. Rci)ert of Naples was Income old ; he wanted energy, 
and his soldiers courage. The republic of Bologna, formerly 
so rich and powerful, had lost its vigor under the government 
of the legate, Bertrand de Poiet; those of Perugia and Sienna 
had within themselves few resources, and those few theirjeal- 
ousy of Florence prevented their liberally employing, lliere 
remained no more free cities in Lombardy; and all those, in 
the states of the church, which, during the preceding century, 
had shown so much spirit, had fallen under the yoke of some 
petty tyrant, who immediately declared for the Gmbeline party. 
The Florentines felt the necessity of silencing their hereditary 
enmities, and their ancient repu^ances, and of making an al- 
liance with the Lombard Ghibelmes against John of Bohemia, 
with the condition that, in dividing h£ spoils, they sbould all 
agree to prevent the aggrandizement of any single power, and 
preserve between themselves an exact equilibrium, in order 
that Italy, after their conquests, should incur no danger of be- 
ing sabjugated by one of them. Tlie treaty of alliance against 
the king of Bohemia, and the partition of the states which he 
had just acquired in Italy, was signed in the mcmth of Septem- 
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Iwr, 1382L Cremona was to be given to Visconti; Faima lo 
^ ^mt\ AfiXhL Sola, the nephew Mid Buccessor of Can* Giande ; 
Reggio toGoozaga; Modena to the marquis d'Este; and Lacea 
to me Fbrentinea. Jdm did not oppose to this leagne the re- 
sistance that was expected from his courage and tiuents. Of 
an inc<M)8tant character, becoming weanr of every thing, always 
pursuing something new, thinking only of shining' in courts 
and toomaments, he soon regarded all these little fialian prin- 
cipalities, of which he had abeedy lost some, as too citizen-like 
and ui^rdly : he sold every town which had given itself to 
him, to whatever noble desired to rule over it; and he depart- 
ed for Paris on the Idth of October, 1338, leaving Italy in stiU 
greater confusion than be&re. The Lombard Ghibelines, con- 
federates of the Florentines, succeeded, before the end <^ the 
summer oi 1335, in taking possession of the cities abandoned 
t^ the king of Bohemia. llicca, which alone fell to the share 
df Florence, was defended by a band of German soldiers, who 
made it the centre of their depredationa, and barbarously ty* 
rannized over the Lucchese. Mastino della Scala ofiered to 
treat for the Florentines with the captains who then command- 
ed at Lucca ; and he succeeded in obtaining tae surrender o£ 
the town to him, on the 20di of December, 1335i As soon as 
he became master of it, he began to flatter himself that it 
would afford him the means of subjugating the rest of Tusca* 
ny ; and, instead of delivering it, as he had engaged, to the 
IFlorentines, he sought to renew against them a Ghibeline 
league jointly with die Pisans and aU the independent nobles 
of the Apennines. 

The Florentines, forced to defend themselves against their 
ally, who, after they had contributed to his elevation, betrayed 
them, sought the alliance of the Venetiuis, who also had reason 
to complam of Mastina A treaty was signed between the two 
republics, on the 2l6t of June, 1^. The war, to which Flor- 
ence liberally contributed in money, was made only in Lom- 
inrdy, and was successful. Padua was taken from Mastino on the 
3d of August, 1337, and, as that town ^bowed no ardent desire 
<3i liberty, it was given in sovereignty to the Guelph house of 
Carrara. The Venetians took possession of Treviso, Oastel- 
Franco, and Ceneda. It was the first acquisition they had made 
beyond the Lagune, their first establishment on Terra Firma, 
which henceforward was to mingle their interests with those 
of the rest of Italy. But their ambiticxi at this moment extend- 
ed no fiirther. Satisfied themselves, and sacrificing their allien 
they made peace with Mastino della Scala, on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1338, without stipulating that the city of Lucca, the 
object of the war, should be given up to the Florentines, for 
which these had contracted a debt of 450,000 fiorina TheFk)r- 
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entines, micceflsively betrayed bv all their allies, saw the dan- 
ger of their pcsition augment daily ; the Guelphs lost, one after 
the other, every supporter oftheir party : the vigor of the long 
of Naples, now sevenbr-five years of age, was gona The pope, 
John X^QL, had died at Avifi[Don, on the 4th of December, 
13S4 ; and his successor, Benedict XEL, like him a Frenchman, 
neither understood nor took any part in the affiurs of Italy. A 
few months previous, on the 17th of March, 1834, the cardinal 
Bertrand de Poiet had been driven by die people fircMn Bologna ; 
and this ambitious legate, no longer supported by the pope his 
lather, had disappeared fiom the political scene. But the Bo- 
lognese did not long preserve tiie liberty which they had re- 
covered. One of their citizens, named Taddeo de Pepoli, the 
richest man in all Italy, hac} seduced the German guard which 
they held in pay, and l^ its aid took possesnon of ihd sovereign- 
ty of Bok)^na, on the 28th of August, 1337. He then made 
alliance with the 6hibeline& The number of the free cities, 
on the aid, or at least the sympatlnr, of which Florence could 
reckon, continually diminished. The Genoese, fiom the com> 
moicement of the century, had consumed their strength in i]> 
temal wan between the great Guelph and Ghibeline fiuniHes; 
as long as they were fiee, however, the Florentines, without 
any treaty of alliance, regarded them as friendly ; but the long* 
protracted civil wars had disgusted the peojde with the govern- 
ment : they rose on the 23d of September, 1339, and overthrew 
it, replacing the signoria by a smgle chie^ Boecanegra, on 
whom they conferred the title of doge. It might have been 
feared they had only ^ven themselves a tyrant : but the first 
doge of Genoa was a fhend to liberty ; and the Genoese people 
having imitated Venice, in giving themselves a first officer in 
the state with that title, were not long befere they carried the 
imitation fiother, by seekinff to combine liberty with power 
vested in a single person. In the meanwhile, Mastino della 
Scala sufifered a Parmesan noUe to take firom him the city of 
Parma. As finom that time he had no farther communication 
with Lucca, he oflfered to sell it to the Florentmes. The bar- 
gain was concluded in the month of August, 1341 ; but it ap- 
peared to the Pisans the signal of their own servitude, for it 
cut off all communication between them and the Ghibelines of 
Lombardy. They immediately advanced their militia into the 
Lucchese states to prevent the Florentines from taking posses- 
sion of the town ; vanquished them in a great battle, on the 2d 
of October, 1341, under the walls of Lucca ; and, on the 6th of 
July following, took possession of that city for themselves. 

The people of Florence attributed this train of disasters to the 
incapacity of their magistrates. The burden of the taxes, and 
of the dei)t with which the republic was loaded ; and the jeal* 
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OQgf entertained of the rich merchfinta» wfa(v in Bpile of the 
democratic farm of the eonstitation, in &ct govenied the state, 
excited a diaoontent which aoon took the darkest hue. The people 
who in all Italy were regarded as by &r the most repaUican, 
those who owed all their greatness to liberty, for which they 
had made such immense sacrifices, the people who carried their 
love of equality and their jealousy of all distinction to excess, 
d[ a sodden appeared wearied of their own sovereignty ; they 
demanded a master, in order to pnnish and humiliate thoae who 
appeared too great to be reached by the laws of a repablic ; 
they asked to submit to the authority of a single person. At 
this period, Gaultier de Brienne, duke of Amens, a Flench 
noUe, bot bom in Greece, passed through Florence, on his way 
from Naples to France. The duchy of Athens had remained 
in his fiiDuly from the conquest of Constantinople till it was 
taken from his father in 1312. There remained to him only 
that of Lecce, in the kingdom of Naplea He had been the 
lieutenant of the duke of Calabria, at Fbrence, in 1906^ and 
had then distinguished himself by his brayery and the acatenesv 
of his understaocUng. It was for this man the Fbrentines, after 
their defeat at Lucca, took a sudden ftncy. They protested 
they never should have experioiced so maojr disasters if the 
duke of Athens had been at the head of tfaeur army. On IJie 
Ist of Auffust, 1342, they obliged the sgnoria to confer on him 
the title g? captain of justice, and give him the command of 
then* militia. 

The duke of Athens was of that degenerate race of Frankfl^ 
established in the Levant, whom the people of the West desig- 
nated by the name of PttUani, to indicate thenr small statm^ 
their apparent weakness, and frequently their cowardice. To 
this physical conformation they joined the most unbridled love 
of pleasure, cunning, perfidy, habits of despotism, and contempt 
of human life ; the vices, in short, which connexion with the 
East necessarily communicates to barbarians, always more dis- 
posed to be corrupted than to improve. The duke of Athens 
was named president of the •tribunals, and commander of the 
forces of the republic ; offices of more power than ought to have 
been given to such a man, but not enough for his ambition : he 
aspir^ to be absolute sovereign, and to make a single duchy of 
Tuscany. He entered into negotiation with those cities which 
were subject to or allied with Florence, with a view to induce 
them to place themselves under his nde, and to shake oflT the 
yoke and alliance of the republic. With a rapidity of percep- 
tion, and a talent for intrigue, wliich he had ac(|uired in Greece, 
he, in a few days, unravelled all the secret designs, all the jeal- 
ous passions, which divided the republic. He perceived that 
the first class of citiaens^ who had the ^eatest share in the 
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govexDment, had also the greatest ^baxe in the pnUic hatred ; 
they were objects of execiation to tiie ancient nobility, whom 
they had excluded from ail the offices of government ; of jeal- 
ousy to the second olaas of citizens inmiediately under tiiem ; 
and of «nvy and anger to the populace, who deckijed themselves 
crushed by the taxes. The duke of Athens sacrificed them to 
these various passions; he beheaded many, and ruined othen 
by fines. He sent to France and Naples for a troop of cavalry, 
better suited to intrigue than war. He ordered tiiem to mix 
amcmg the people, seduce them into taverns, and keep diem in 
a constant state of intoxication, celebrating at the same time 
the valor and liberality of the duke, and announcing to them 
that if he was absolute master, he would make the poorest 
pec^le in Florence live in merriment and abundance. Having 
thus excited the people to a ferment, he convoked them in par- 
liament in the public square, on the 8th of Sept^nber. The 
agitators directing the lowest orders proclaimed him sovereign 
lord of Florence for his life, forced the public palace, drove 
from it the gonfidonier and the priori, and installed him there 
in their place. 

The hberty of Italy had been at an end, if the duke of Athens 
had succeeded in establishing the despotism of which he had 
just laid the foundation : all the other republics seemed plunged 
m a deep letfaar^. The desire of investing power in a 
single person had mvaded the proudest and most opulent cities, 
all those which had before shown the greatest abhorrence of 
tyranny. As the rest of Europe was not yet ready to profit by 
the example and instruction of Italy^ the slavery of Florence, 
the destruction of all liberty in the city which gave impulse to 
the spirit of inquiry, to philosophy, politics, eloquence, poetry, 
and the fine arts, would have stopped, perhaps for centuries^ the 
civilizaticm of the world. Gaultier of Athens united all the 
qualities that Machiavel, 160 years later, enumerated as neces- 
sary to a prince, the founder of a despotism. Courageous, dis- 
sembling, patient, clear-sighted, pei^ious, he knew neither 
respect nor pity ; he was Iwund by no afiection and no princi- 
ple : accordingly, he sought the alliance of the Ghibeline tyrants 
of Romagna and Lombenly, whom he had till then combated as 
enemies to his sovereign the king of Naples. They on their 
side joyfully coalesced with a despot, who delivered tiiem from 
an example which might prove contagious to their subjects in 
the liberty and happmess of Florence : he had no enemies 
abroad : and his executioners rapidly delivered him fi^m the 
more dlmgerous of his enemies at boine. 

Happily, Florence was not ripe for slavery : ten months so^ 
ficed for the duke of Athens to draw from it 400,000 golden 
florins, which he sent either to France or Naples; but ten 
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montiM fliiilieed ate to u n dece tw s aB putin ute had i^aced 
•ajr ^^fflfrV'^y^ in him; to unite tliem all in one common 
fmtndf and in a eoaumm detennmatkai to overtbiow his ty- 
ranny. Three cooapiiacieB^ moonoected with each other, 
were secretly formed : they aoon canyrdiended ahnoet all the 
citi^eiw of rlorenca The duke, without diaoavenng them, re- 
peatedly defeated them, by the precantinnB, moie ngorous each 
day, which he took for his secority : his croelty kept pace with 
bid auapiciona; he questioned wkh the torture all those on 
whom fell the slightest d[ his doubiB; it was thus he was led 
to seize Baldinaccio degli Adimaii, vdio, though the duke was 
unaware of it, was the chief of one -of the conspiracies. The 
universal ferment which this arrest excited, made him sensihle 
that be was in the road to a discovery; he did not, however, 
betray bis eentimeuts ; he asked reinforcements from all bis 
allies, and it was not till those were in motion that, on the 26th 
of July, be convoked three hundred of the most distinguished 
citiseus, wofessedly to consult them on the afSurs of the re- 

Sublic, Orders were given in the palace to put every one to 
eatb as soon as be entered; but the people al@o were ready. 
In each of the massive palaces of Florence, the citizens were 
silently assembling : they arrived one by one, without noise, 
and unperceived. The cavalry of the duke filled the street, 
where everybody seemed occupied only with their own 
affiiirs; no agitation, no apparent confusion, announced any ex- 
plosion, when suddenly the cry ^ To armsT burst firom the old 
market-place, and was re-echoed to the gates of St Peter's. 
Instantly firom every window, from the roc& of all the houses, 
fell a shower of stones and tiles, previously made ready, on the 
heads of the duke's cavalry ; every palace opened ana poured 
forth armed men, who tlurew chains across the streets, and 
made barricades: the cry of^'PopoloI popoio! LibertdY^ re- 
sounded firom one extremity of Florence to the other. The 
cavalry, surprised, dispersed, and overwhehn^ witii stones, 
were soon disarmed ; the chains were then taken up, and troops 
of citizens united and marched to the Palazzo Vecchio, where 
the duke defended himself with 400 transalpine soldiers. 
Gaultier mi^t have long held out in this masmve fortress, if it 
had been sufficiently victualled ; but hunger forced him to have 
recourse to the mediation of the bishop of Florence. He capitu- 
lated, on the 3d of August, 1343 ; the bishop coiucealed him till 
the 6th from the fiiry of the people, and sent htm off secretly 
in the nijght with his cavalry, to whom the duke of Athens 
owed their pay ; arrived at Venice, he stole away firom his com- 
panions in misfortune, to avoid paying them, and escaped in a 
small vessel to Naples, whither he had previously sent his 
treasure. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Revival of Letters.— Revolations attempted by two learned meo.-* 
Italy ravaged by tbe Ptajifae, and by Ck>mpaiiiea of Adventuren. — ^Ilie 
Power of the Hoaae of Visconti.— War between the Maritime Bepublica. 
—The Dangera and Firmnesa of the Republic of Florence. 

Thb oppreasioD which weighed upon the rest of Europe ooo- 
tributed to &e maintenance of barbarism, less by rendering 
difficult, and sometimes dangerous, the acquisition of know- 
ledge, than by taking away all attraction from the exercise of 
the mind. Thought was a pain to those capable of judging the 
state of the human species,— of studying die past; of compar- 
ing it with the present; and of thus foreseeing the future. 
Danger and sufiering appeared on all sides. The men who, in 
France, Germany, ^igland, and Spain, felt themselves endued 
with the power of generalizing their ideas, either smothered 
them, not to aggravate the pam of thought, or directed them 
Bolelv to speculations the fiulhest from red life, — ^towards that 
scholastic philosophy which so vigorously exercised the under- 
standing, without bringing it to any conclusion. In Italy, on 
the contrary, liberty secured the full enjoyment of intellectual 
existence. Every one endeavored to develop the powers which 
he felt within him, because each was conscious that the more 
his mind opened, the greater was his enjoyment ; every one di- 
rected his powers to a useful and practical purpose, because 
each felt himself placed in a state of society in which he 
mi^ht attain some influence, either for his own b^iefit or that 
of his fellow-creatures. The first want which towns had ex- 
perienced, was that of their defence. Accordingly, military 
arclutecture had taken precedence in the arts, from its exer- 
cise the transition was easy to that of religious architecture, at 
a time when religion was uidispensable to every heart,-.to 
civil architecturo, then encouraged by a govemxnent in which 
everything was fi>r all. The study and pursuit of the beautiful 
in this first of the fine arts, had paved the way to all the others. 
From the pleasures of the imagination through the eye, men 
ascended to those derived from the soul ; and hence tiie birth 
of poetry. 

In the sciences, also, the Italians had begun with the per- 
sonal protection of man. The ccmsideration of his health pre- 
sented itself; and the earliest school of medicme was founded 
at SalemO) in the neighborhood of the three republics of Gaeta, 
Naples, and Amalfi. Then followed that of his private rights 
and property ; and the university of Bologna acquired immense 
celebrity in the teaching of civil and canon law, before any 
other study was diligently pursued, The rights of all naturally 
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rose out of the rights of each ; and politics, as a science, yet 
existed only in Italy. Statesmen sought, in history, how 
governments made the happiness or misery of nations, and the 
study of antiquity was pursued with ardor; while the two 
Tillani wrote history with as much judgment, elevation of soul, 
and philosophy as Polybius. At the same time, the thinking 
men in France, who, mstead of brutifying themselves in order 
to sufier less fh)m despotism, anarchy, and the invasion of the 
English, exercised their understandinoi^ passionately embraced 
the study of the scholastic theology. They "commented on, and 
developed with subtlety, principles of which they^ not permit 
themselves to judge ; and the ftculty of the Sorbonne, in the 
university of Paris, was acknowledged to be the first theolo- 
gical school in Europe ; it was that in which the most acute- 
ness and depth of thought were united to the most implicit 
faith. In Italy, on ihe contrary, the mind, accustomed to 
examine the claims of authority, had already produced, since 
the time of Frederick n.^ and still more after the translation 
from the Arabic of the books of Averrhoes* thinkers whom the 
priests accused not only of heresy, but of incredulity and 
epicurism. 

The popular fbrm of efovemment must have early accustom- 
ed the Italians to speak in public ; but the example of their 
preachers was prejudicial to their eloquence : they made dis- 
courses, instead of speaking. They supposed that they ought 
always to begin with what they called proposing ; that is, 
taking a text from some celebrated author, either sacred or 
profane. And this sunport which they sought in what vnis said 
by another, introduced the substitution of pedantry for reason. 
Accordins^ly, the fourteenth century, in Italy so fruitful in great 
men, has left us no model of political eloquence. The Italians 
were accustomed to express in verse all that strongly moved 
them. Poetry was for them the language of truth «nd of per- 
suasion, as much as of the imagination. Lyric poetry, above all, 
took the place of eloquence: it shone forth with great brilliancy 
in the fourteenth century. Some of the canzoni of Petrarch ex- 
press the elevated sentiments of a great souL A crowd of poets 
at this epoch obeyed the same inspiraticm. The name of Pe- 
trarch, bom in 1304, and that of Boccaccio, in 1313, both Floren- 
tines, are the most universally known. The second owes his 
celebrity to the light, elegant, and easy prose of his novels, 
more than to his poetry. Both have descended to posterity with 
their Italian writings alone, which they regarded only as re- 
laxations from their labor, and not with their Latin works, upon 
which they depended for their glory. 

The Italians, in the fourteenth century, discovered, as it 
were, anew the ancient world : they felt an affinity of thoughts, 
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hopes, and tastes with the best Latin writers,, which inspued 
them with the highest admiratioXL Petrarch, and particiuarly 
Boccaccio, passed from this study to that of Grecian antiquity ; 
and, on his solicitation, the republic of Florence, in 1360, found- 
ed a chair of Grecian literature, the first in the West A 
passion for erudition spread from one end of Italy to the other, 
with an ardor proportionable to the dark ignorance of the pre- 
ceding centuries. It was imagined that all knowledge consist- 
ed in knowing and imitating the ancient masters 'Ae highest 
glory was attached to ckssiaLl learning; and Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio attained a degree of celebrity, credit, and power, un- 
equalled by any other knen in the middle ages; not by reason 
o£ those merits which we foel at the present day, but as the 
pontiff and interpreters of antiquity. 

We owe to the learned of the fourteenth centurr, and to 
their school, a deep sentiment of gratitude. They discovered, 
and rendered intelligible to us, lul the chefs-d^ceuvre of anti- 
quity. Fra|rments only of classic works remained, scattered 
thrcNighottt Europe, and on the point of being lost Those 
leaded men of Italy collected, collated, and explained them: 
without their antiquarian zeal, all the experience of jpast ages^ 
all the models of taste, all the great works of gemus, would 
never have reached us; and, probably, without such guides we 
should never have attained the point on which we now stand. 
But they injured their own age l^ their exckisiye bias to erudi- 
tion. The imagination was extinguished ; genius dis^ipeared ; 
and even the language retrograde It was abandoned, as too 
vulgar, for the Latm, by all those who attained any distinction 
for talents: the forms of thinking of the ancients were adopted 
with those of their language, ai^ pedantry soon smothered all 
national originality. 

Two of UMtae men, learned in the Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, fne^ of Petrarch, loving liberty, not like Italians of the 
middle ages, but like sons of ancient Bxxne, profited by their 
celebrity and by their power over their auditors to re-establish 
a republican government ;-:-Cola di Rienzo, at Rome, in 1347, 
and Jacopo de' Bussoliuri, t^i years later, at Pavia. Tiie former, 
thou^ of obscure birth, soon signalized himself by his progress 
in letters, bv his familiarity with all the writers of antiquity, 
by his knowledge of the manners and laws of the Romans, and 
of the monuments and inscriptions which still ornamented the 
capital of the world. No one possessed like him the art of ex- 
plaining them, and of striking out in his explanations those 
traits ix OTEuodeur and glory which distinguished the ancient re- 
public. Bom at Rome, he was a more ardent Roman than 
republican ; seeking rather to restore the sovereignty of liie 
ancient city than the liberty of mankind. He rejected with 
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deep indignatioD the nanrpatkms of two bailianaiis ; the one a 
Gennan, callmg hmiBelf Roman emperor; the other a French- 
man, who callea himself the pontiff of Rome. AU those who rose 
to eminence fay the stody and example of the ancient Romans 
appeared to him boond to labor to farnu^ back Italy and tn^Titinil 
onder the dominion of Rome. Petrardi had also a religions re- 
spect for the name of Borne; bat liviiuf by tarns at the court of 
Avigncm, or at those of the tyrants or Lnnbardy, he had much 
less elevatioQ of soal and trae entfaostaan than Cola di Rienza 
The latter was sasceptible of all the emotion which the fine 
arts give ; and he employed his own sensibility to act on a 
sosceptiUe people. Sometimes at the fix>t of one of the most 
admirable monaments of ancient architectare, he explained its 
parpose to the crowd, by which he was always attended ; he 
made them feel its boiaty, and woald take occasion to recall 
the grandear and freedom of ancient Rome, which stiU^sDoke 
to her children finom those oc^ossal nuns. He woald cSinast 
it with file state of degradation and suffering to which Rome 
was then reduced. He sometimes interpreted in the public 
pilaeeB the inscriptions which he discovered; and would dnw 
ibrth proofi of the sovereignty which Rome exercised over the 
whole world. Sometimes ne displayed in the capitol all^ori- 
cal pictures which he had composed, and, in explaining theoo, 
would call upon the Roman people to quit their state S servi- 
tude, and recover what he emphatically called the good ttaie. 
The pope had never exercised anjr sovereign power in Rome; 
but the absence of his court, in raining the little commerce of 
the tradesmen, had contributed to throw the citv into a desolate 
state of anarchy. The nobles had reduced the government, 
composed dC a senalor and thirteen caporioni, toentire depend- 
ence on themselves; and the nobili^ of Rome, as well as of 
the rest of Italv, believed it beneath their station to be sub- 
missive to the Mw. The Colonna, Orsini, and Savelli fiunilies, 
always at war with each other, garrisoned all the fortresses in 
Rome with banditti, their satelBtes; and at their head noade 
daily attacks in the streets upon each other. Cola di Rienzo 
had a classic hatred fi>r these turbulent nobles; a hatred which 
he believed he had inherited from the GracchL He felt anxious 
to be made tribune «f the people, in order to deliver them from 
the yoke of the patricians; and on the 20th of May, 1347, 
while the Cokuuuis had quitted Rome with a small body of 
troops, he summoned the people to take possession of the gov- 
ernment and of the guard of the city, liie Romans appointed 
him, with the bishq) of Orvieto, the pope's vicar, or depositary 
of his spiritual power, as tribunes. They ascended the ca^^^ 
together. At mst the revolution seemed accompliidied. The 
power of the name of Rome ; the joy of men of letters through- 
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out Ecun^; the hatred provoked by the Roman nobles; the in- 
difierence of the pope, aiid his distance from Rome, &v(Nred this 
revolution. For some weeks it was approved and acknow- 
ledged by all Italy. But Cola di Rienzo, though eloquent, 
learned, and a poet, was neither a statesman nor a warrior : he 
knew not how to consolidate this goad state, to which he pre- 
tended to have restored the Romans. He continued to occupy 
them with allegories, festivals, and processions, while they 
demanded of bun something more positive. His head was 
turned bjr vanity ; and he assumed a degree of pomp which 
excited ridicule. He had soon to support a war against the 
nobles whom he had exiled ; and though several of Sie Colon- 
nas perished in an ill-conducted attack on Rome, Cok in re- 
pelling them gave proofe of incapacity and cowiurdice The 
pope sent a legate to Rome, to appease the civil war; and this 
legate, being a French noble, sided with the nobility. The 
latter having taken possessbn of a division of the town, the 
tocsin summoned the people to defend themselves, but it sound- 
ed in vain ; and on the 15th of December, 1347, Cola di Rienzo, 
obliged to abandon the capitol, retreated to the castle of ^ 
Angelo, and afterwards sought refiige with Charles IV., son of 
Jolm, king of Bohemia, who g|ave hmi up to the pope in 1352. 

The pope Innocent VL, having in the following year charged 
his legate, Effidio Albomoz, to recover the ecclesiastical states 
from me hands of the tyrants who in each city had seized the 
sovereignty, made Cola di Rienzo acccMnpan^ him, in oider to 
profit by the influence which the tribone might still have re- 
tained at Rome. The legate sent him there in the month of 
July, 1354 ; declaring at the same time that he made him Ro- 
man senator by the authority of the pc^. Cola found a^ain 
his friends at Rome, and for a short time succeeded in awaken- 
ing the popular enthusiasm ; but he was now imly an instru- 
ment in the hand of the lesate, and it did not depexid on him to 
realize the hopes which ne excited. A new sedition broke 
forth ; and this time the people joined }m enemies the Colon- 
nas : his palace was burnt down, he was arrested as iie endeav- 
ored to escape in disguise, dragged to the porphyry lion at the 
foot' of the capitol sUdrs, aiod there stabbed, on the 8th cf Oc- 
tober, 1354. 

The monk Jacopo de' Buaaolan, who in the month of March, 
1356, had alao r^tored a sort of ephemeral libertjr to Pftvia* 
was, like Cola, a learned man, a poet, and a friend of Petrarch ; 
h^ was a man of ardent imagination^ who had borrowed his love 
of liber^ from the ancients. He was a monk of St Augus- 
tine, and was sent to his birth-place, Pavia, to preach there du- 
ring Lent This city had been governed, since the year 1313, 
by the Ghibeline ftmfly of Beccaria, who were supported from 

M2 
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abroad hf the Viscontis, and the marquis de Mcmtferrat A war 
having lm)ken out between the marquis and the lords of Milan, 
the Beccarias declared against the V iscontis, who had till then 
regarded the lords of Pavia almost as their lieutenants. The 
Viscontis in their anger besieged Pavia; and the city would 
soon have &llen, if Jacopo de Bussolari had not, b^ his elo- 

auent sermons, roused the energy of the Pavesans : he preached 
lie reform of mowls, fidth, liberty, and courage ; he at the 
same time animated th^m by his example. On the 27th of 
May, 1356, in descenduog from the pulpii he placed himself at 
their head ; marched out of the town ; attacked the redoubts 
of the Milanese, took three, one alter the other ; and forced the 
Viscontis to raise the siege. It was as important to deliver his 
country from domestic tvranny as from a foreign yoke. As he 
often preached against tne vices and usurpations of the Beccar 
rias, mey endeavored to get him assassinated ; the Pavesans, 
to protect him, supplied him with a guard ; there were several 
engagements between the fidthflil troops of their pastor and the 
satelfites of the tyrants. At last Jacopo de' Bussolari issued an 
order to the Beccarias, to leave the city: they obeyed, but, 
making an alliance wi^ the Viscontis, renewed fhe war. In 
1366, 3ie monk caused the palaces of the Beccarias to be rased 
to the CTOund ; in 1359, the Viscontis again besieged the city. 
An epidemical disease broke out in it with virulence ; all the 
allies which Jacopo de' Bussolari had procured the Pavesans 
successively abandoned them. The eloquent and courageous 
monk perceived that he must at last yield to fortune ; and in 
the month of October, 1359, offered to capitulate with the Vis- 
contis, and to deliver the city to them, on ccHidition that they 
should preserve all the municipal liberties, that the exiles whom 
he had recalled should be allowed to remain, and that an am- 
nesty should be ,granted the citizens, without a single excep- 
tion : he stipulate nothing for himself; and the Viscontis em- 
ploymg his Ecclesiastical superiors against him, he was confined 
in the prison of his convent at Vercelli, where he died a mis- 
erable death. They afterwards annulled the capitulation of 
Pavia ; declaring that, as they were imperial vicars, they could 
not be held to execute anj^thing which they promised, contrary 
to the rights of the empire. 

This einpire had passed from Louis of Bavaria, who died on 
tiie 10th of^October, 1347, to Charles IV. of Bohemia. He had 
been set up as competitor with the former by the pope, on the 
10th of July, 1346, and was called the king of the priests : he 
was, however, soon after the death of Louis, acknowledged by 
the whole empire. Desirous of obtaining the same acknow- 
ledgment in Italy, he entered it on the llth of October, 1354,, 
but without an army ; " appearing,'* says Villani," with his dis- 
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anned knigfats mounted on tmvelliiig pBlfreys, rather as a mer- 
chant going to a &ir than an emperor." He was crowned at 
Milan, and afterwards at Rome : and extracted from the repub- 
lics, as he passed, a ransom Ibr their liberty; he caused, by hia 
petty intrigues, much trouble and insurrection, but he at the 
same time degraded, in the eyes of the Italians, the imperial 
majesty, b^ his cupidity, and want of di^ty and energy. The 
popes who succeeded each other at Avignon alao lost the re- 
spect of the fiiithful by their immoralities, intrigues, and ambi- 
tion. To Benedict XIL, an honest but weak man, possessing 
a feeble understanding, had succeeded, in 1342, Clement VL, 
who lighted the fire of civil war a^ain in Germany, and signal- 
ized hunself in his Italian politics by the most atrocious treach- 
eiT. Towards the end of 1352, he was succeeded l^ Innocent 
VL This pope formed the project of recovering the state be- 
longing to the church ; the sovereignty of which the imperial 
charters had abandcmed to him. He inade choice, for this pup* 
pose, of cardinal Albomoa^ a Spaniard, who had already si^al- 
ized himself in arms aeahist tiie Moors ; he eave the carainal 
little money and few sddiers, but he reckoned, and with some 
reason, on the fiivor of the people. These last, in eveiy city 
of Romagna and of the March, had suffered themselves to be 
enslaved by the boldest and richest of their fellow-citizens : all 
were wearied with the yoke of these petty tyrants, and, with- 
out any good reason to trust to the government of the church* 
they were glad of a change. Albomoz, who had still more 
ability in intrigue than he had militair talent, succeeded in 
setting these tyrants at variance one with the other ; in obtain- 
ing the assistance of the Guelphs of Tuscany ; and, finally, in 
deposing and subduing them all: but before he terminated 
these conquests. Innocent VL died, on the 12di of September, 
1362, and was succeeded hj Urban V. 

The kings of Naples, during^ this period, had sunk still lower 
in power and consideration. Robert died on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1343, at the age of eighty. He had given his grand- 
daughter, Joan, in marriage to her cousin Andrew, the son of 
the King of Hungary, /^drew was son of the eldest son of 
Charles 11. ; and nad a better right than Robert himself to the 
crown of Naples. The latter, whom his nephew regarded as 
an usurper, had been desirous of confounding the rights of the 
two branches of his fiunily, by marrying Joan to Andrew, and 
crowning them together ; but these young people felt towards 
each other only i^ousy and hatred. Andrew was brutal, Joan 
was elegant in her manners, but depraved. She consented to 
an assassination, which delivered her from her husband, on the 
18th of September, 1345 ; and two years after, married her 
cousin, Louis *of Tarento^ the instigator of the murder. The 
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crown of Hungary had passed to the elder hrotfaer of Andrew, 
— Louis, called this Great To ayenge his hrother, he entered 
Italy, and conquered Naples in 1348. Joan, meanwhile, fled, 
with her husband, to Proyence ; apd, to conciliate the fiiyor of 
^e pope, abandoned to him the soyereignty of Ayignon. It 
was exactly at the period of the greatest calamity that oyer 
J hefell mankind. The plague, hroufht from the East, made the 
circuit of Italy, and ul^rwards or all Europe ; and in eyery 
place it reached carried ofl^ in seven or eiffht months, (»ie tfaiid 
of the population. It is known in history liy the name of ^ the 
plague of Florence ;*' because, while it mowed down millions 
of obscure yictims elsewhere, at Florence, where it carried off 
nearly a hundred thousand persons, an adyanoed ciyilizatioo 
rendered the loss more sensibly felt Many distiguished men 
sank under this scourge ; several philosophers studied it ; and 
a great writer, Boccaccio, has left of it an admirable descrip- 
tion. The terror and desolation, which an infliction so dreadful 
caused tluroughout Italy, superseded all political hatreds, — all 
wars, however obstinate. Louis of Hungary, in the middle of 
his campaign and of his successes, was discoinaged, upon seeing 
the most flourishinfir armies swept off by sickneaa In 1351, he 
signed a peace vnm Joan, who returned with her husband to 
her kingdom of Naples, where both long continued their career 
of vice and voluptuousness ; abandoning all care of administra- 
tion, and of the national defence ; permitting their {Nnovinces, 
in tiie bosom of peace, to be plundered and laid waste, in a 
manner hardly to be feared in the most disastrous wars. 

The most immediate cause of the suflerings of t&e kingdom 
of Naples, and of all Italy, was the- formation of what was ^led 
** companies of adventure.'' Wherever tjrrants had succeeded 
to free governments, their first care had been to disarm the 
citizens, whose resistance was to be feared; and although a 
little industry might soon have supplied swords and lances, yet 
the danger cf being denounced for using them, soon made the 
subjects of these princes lose every miStary habit Even the 
citizens of firee towns no longer tnousfat of defending them- 
selves : their way of life had weakened meir corporeal strength ; 
and they felt an inferiority too discouraging when they \aA to 
oppose, without defensive armor, cuirassiers on horseback. The 
chief strength of armies henceforth was in the heavy-armed cay- 
alry, composed of men who had all their liyes followed the trade 
of war, and who hired themselves for pqy. The emperors had 
successively brought into Italy many of their countrymen, who 
afterwards passed into the service of the tyrant princes. The 
Viscontis and Delia Scalas had sent for many to Germany, be- 
lieving that these merv — who did not understand the language of 
the country, — who were bound to it by no airection,~«nd who 
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were acceasihle to no political paasicn, — ^would be their best d^ 
fenders. They proved ready to execute the most barbarous 
mders, and for their recompense demanded only the enjoyments 
of an intemperate sensuality. 

Bat the Lombard tyrants were deceived in believing the 
German soldier would never covet power for himself, and would 
continue to abuse the right of the stronger for the advantage of 
others only. These adventurers aooa djsoovered that it would 
be better to make war and pillage the people for their own 
profit, without dividing the egoil with a master. Some men of 
high rank, who had served in Italy as condoUieri (hired cap- 
tains), proposed to their soldiers to follow them, make war on 
tiie whole world, and divide the booty among themselves. 
The first company, formed by an Italian noble at the moment 
that the Viscontis cUsmissed their soldiers, having made peace 
with their adversaries, made an attack suddenly on Milan, m the 
hope of plundering that great city ; but was almost annihilated 
in a batde, fought at Parabiago, on the 20th of Februa^, 1399. 
A German duke, known only by his Christian name of Werner^ 
and the inscription he wore on his breast of ** enemy of God» 
of pity, and m mercy," formed, in 1343, another association, 
which maintained itself for a long time, under the name of 
'^the great company." It in turns entered the service of 
princes; and, when they made peace, carried on its ravages 
and plunderinss for its own profit The duke Werner and nis 
successors, — ^the count Lando, a German ; and the firiar Moriale, 
knight of St Jdm,— devastated Italy firran Montferrat to the 
extremity of the kingdom of Naples. They raised contributiona^ 
by threatening to bum houses and harvests, cnr by putting the 
prison^s whcxn they took to the most horrible tortures. The 
provinces of Apulia were, above all, abandoned to their deva9* 
tations; and the king and queen of Naples made not a single 
efhrt to protect their people. 

There now remained x)0 more than six independent princes 
in Lombardy. The Viscontis, lords of Milan, had usuipe4 all 
the central part of that province ; the western part was held by 
the marquis of Montferrat, and the eastern hy the Delia Scala* 
lords of Verona, Carrara of P^ua, Este of Ferrara, and Goo- 
zaga of Mantua. These weaker princes felt themselves in 
daiij^r, and made a league against the Viscontis, taking into 
their service the great company ; but, deceived and pilla^d by 
it, they sufiered greater enls than they inflicted on theu* ene- 
mies. When at last die money of the league was exhausted, 
and it could no longer pay the company, this band of robbers 
entered into the service of the repubhc of Sienna, to be let 
loose en that of Perugia, of which the Siennese had conceived 
a deep jealousy. But the Florentines would not consent to 
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their entering Tnscany, where their depredaliciiis had heen al- 
ready felt They shut all the passes of the Apennines; they 
armed the mountaineers; they made these adyenturera expe- 
rience a first defeat at the passage of Scalella, on the 24th of 
July, 1358, and obliged them to fall hack on Romagna. The 
legate Albomoz, to deliver himself firom such guests^ made Uiem 
enter Perugia the year fi>Uowing. Never had the oompany been 
so brilliant and so nirmidable : it levi^ contributions on Sienna, 
as well as Perugia ; but vengeance and cupidity alike excited 
Ihem against the florentines. They determined on pillaging 
those rich merchants, whom they ccmsidered fiir from warlike, 
or forcing them to ransom theni8elve& 

The marquis de Mcmtferrat, desuous of taking the company 
into his service, pressed the republic of Florence, by his am- 
bassadoTB, to do what the greatest potentates had always done, — 
pay the banditti to be rid of theuL He ofiered hinraelf fiir me- 
diabnr and guarantee, and promised a prompt and cheapdeliver- 
ance; but the Florentine republic protested it would not sub- 
mit to any thing so base : it assembled an aimy purely Italian, 
]dacing it under the command of an Italian captain, who was 
orderra to advance to the fitmtier, and offer battle to the oom- 
pany. Hie robbers gave way in proportion to the firmness of 
the republic: they made the tour of Uie Florentine firontier by 
Sienna, Pisa, and Lucca, always threatening, yet never daring, 
to violate it On the 12th of July, 1359, th^ sent the Floren- 
tine commander a challenge to battle, and afterwards fidled to 
keep die rendezvous wMdi they had given. They escaped at 
last fkosa Tuscanjr, without having fought, and divided them- 
selves in the service of different princes, humbled indeed, but 
too much accustomed to this disorderly life not to be anxious to 
begin it anew. 

The republic of Florence was continually occupied, since the 
expulsion of the duke of Athens, in guarding against the ambi- 
tion of the Visoontis, which threatened the subjugation of all 
Italy, Azzo Visconti, the son of that Galeazzo who had been 
so treacherously used by Louis of Bavaria, had, in 1328, pur- 
chased the ci^ of Milan firom that emperor, and soon afterwards 
found himself master of ten other cities of Lombardy ; but he 
died suddenly, in the height of his prosperity, the 1^ of Au- 
gust, 1339. As he left no children, his uncle Luchino suc- 
ceeded him in the sovereignty. Luchino was fiilse and ferocious, 
but clever, and possessed in war the hereditary talent of the 
Viscontii. He was called a lover ci justice, probably because 
he punished criminals with an excess en cruelty, and maintained 
by terror a perfect police in his states. He died, poisoned by 
his wife, on the 23d of January, 1349. His brother John, arch- 
bishop of Milan, succeeded mm in power. The latter feund 
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hhnself master of sixteen of the largest cities in Lonibardy; 
cities which, in the preceding century, had been so many free 
and flourishing republics His ambition continually aspired to 
more extensive conquests ; and, on the 16th of October, 1350, 
he engaged the brothers Pepoli to cede to him Bologna. These ' 
nobles, who had usurped the sovereignty of their country, were 
at this time engaged in a quarrel with the legate, Giles Albor- 
noz, who asserted that Bologna belonged to the holy see. The 
archbishop was already treated by the pope as an enemy; and 
preferred exciting still further his wrath, to the renun<;iation of 
so important an acquisition. When Clement VI. summoned 
him to come, and justify himself at the court of Avignon, he 
answered, that he would present himself there at the head of 
12,000 cavalry and 6000 infantry. The pope, in his alarm, 
ceded to him the fief of Bologna, on the 5th of May, 1352, on 
condition of receiving from him an annual tribute of 12,000 
florins. Florence saw, with terror, this city, which had so long 
been her most powerflil and fidth^l ally, the Guelph city of 
letters, conmierce, and liberty, thus pass under the yoke of a 
tyrant, who had designs upon her liberty also ; who laid snares 
around her ; who formed alliances afajnst her with all the petty 
tyrants of Romagna, and all the Ghibeline lords of the Apeit 
ninea She was at peace with him, it was true ; but she well 
knew that the Viscontis neither believed themselves bound by 
any treaty, nor kept any pledge. 

The number of free cities continually diminished. Pisa was 
still free, but had, from attachment to the Ghibeline par^, made 
alliance with the Viscontis. Sienna and Perugia were free also, 
but weak and jealous ; they were incessantly disturbed by in- 
ternal dissensions. The Florentines could not reckon cm them. 
The archbishop of Milan suddenly ordered, towards the end of 
the summer, 1351, John Visconti da* Oleggio, his lieutenant at 
Bologna, to push into Tuscany at the head of a formidable army, 
without any declaration of war. The republic had no ally, and 
but dight reliance on the mercenaries in its service ; but the 
Florentines, who showed little bravery in the open field, de- 
fended themselves obstinately behind walls; and the great vil- 
lage of Scarperia, in the Mugello, although so ill fortified that 
the walls of many of the houses served instead of a surroundii^ 
wall, and having a garrison of only 200 cuirassiers and 300 
infantry, stopped the Milanese general sixty-one days. He 
was at last obliged, on the 16th of October, to retire to 
Bologna. 

The republics of Venice and Genoa were, it might have 
been thought, the natural allies to whom the Florentines should 
have had recourse for their common defence. Their interests 
were the same; and the Viscontis. had resolved not to puffer 
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any free state to subsist in Italy, lest their subjects should learn 
that there was a better gpvemment than their own. Unjiappily, 
these two republics, irritated by commercial <}uarrel8 in the 
East, were then eiura^ in an obstinate war with each other. 
'The (jenoese had rortified Pera, a suburb of Constantinople, of 
which they had rcoidered themselves masters, as well as of 
Caffii in the Crimea ; and these two colonies almost equalled 
the metropolis in wealth and magnificence. These republicans 
engaged in a quarrel with the emperor Cantacuzene, besieged 
Ids capita^ And burnt his fleet Two years later, they quarrel- 
led also with the Critpean Tartars at Caffii, and attempted to 
interdict the LB:dns m>m carrying on any commerce with them 
at Tana, now Taganrok. This attempt produced a quarrel with 
tiie Venetians, and a war between these two states was the 
consequence. The Venetians formed an alliance witJi the 
Greek emperor, and with Peter IV. of Araffon ; fimnidable 
fleets^ commanded the one by the Genoese a£niral, Paganino 
Doria, the other by the Venetian, Nicolo Pisani, displayed a 
courage and ability to resist at once man and the elements, 
which no maritime people have ever since suxpassed. On the 
ISth of February, 1358, Pasanino Doria, with sixty-four galleys, 
attacked, in the straits of the Bosphorus, the Venetians, Cataio- 
nians, and Greeks, who had collected, at least, seventy-eight 
vessels. A violent tempest assailed, in those narrow seas, 3ie 
two fleets in the midst of their combat ; they were overtaken by 
a dark night; whilst the violence of the wmds and tide mixed 
their vessels, and drove them one against the other. The loss 
on both sides was prodigious; but the morning discovered to 
Pisani that he was no longer in a state to continue the combat: 
he retired to Candia, and the Greeks made peace with the 
Genoese. A battle, not less bloody, took place in the fbllowing 
year, on the 29th of August, off the coast of Loiera, in Sardinia. 
Pajp[anino Doria no longer commanded the Genoese ; they were 
defeated with immense loss: in their distress and discourage- 
ment, they gave themselves up, on the 10th of October, 1353, 
to John Visconti, lord of Milan. This tyrant, the richest in 
Italy, helped them to re-establish their fleet; the command was 
given anew to Paganino Doria, who attacked and destroyed the 
Venetian fleet in the Gulf of Sapienza, in the M(»'ea, on the 
dd of November, 1354. The Venetians, exhausted by such 
great exertions, made peace m the month of May following. 

Genoa had sacrificed her liberty to her thirst of vengeance ; 
for although the republic had not conferred the signoria on the 
archbishop Visconti without imposing conditions, it soon ex- 
perienced that oaths are not t^dix^ on a prelate and a tyrant 
The fireedom of Venice also was in the utmost danger firom 
the ooDsequenees of the same war. It was only a few months 
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after the peace was signed, that Maiino Faliero was elected 
successor to Andrea DandoV)* in the dacal chair, an the 11th 
of September, 1354. The disorders and calamities of war had 
relaxed every social tie ; the merchants, and the workmen em- 
ployed in the construction ot vessels, were discontented ; the 
nobles conducted themselves with increasing insolence; and 
the laws were ill observed. Bfarino Fidiero, who was old, and 
iuriously jealous of a young and beautiful wife, was msulted, 
under a mask, during the carnival, by the president of the qiMr 
rantia. He believed the oflfender in love with his wife. The 
oflence he received was not punished %ith the severity which 
he demanded. He lent an ear to the complaints of the plebei- 
ans, many of whom had experienced in then: domestic life 
mortal injuries from tiie young nobility; and excited a conspir- 
acy, of which he consented to be the chie£ But just as he was 
on the point of wreaking his vengeance on Ihe government of 
his country, and on the whole oraer of nobles, some of his ac- 
complices were denounced to the Council of Ten : they were 
seized and put to the torture, on the night of the 15th of April, 
1955. Their disclosures implicated the doge, who was also ar- 
rested, and on the day after was beheaded. 

Tho^h the war of the maritime republics might have de- 
prived Korence of tiie aid of Venice or Genoa, it had at least 
diverted the attention of John Visconti ; made him direct his 
exertions elsewhere; and procured some repose to Tosrany. 
He died on the 5th of October, 1354, before he could renew 
his attacks; and his three nephews, the sods of hit brother- 
Stephen, agreed to succeed him in common. The eldest, who 
showed leffl talent for government, and more sensuality and 
vice, Aan his brothers^ was poisoned by them the year follow- 
ing. The two survivors, Baniabas and Galeazzo, divided Lom- 
bcudy between them; preserving an equal right on Milan, and 
in the government Their relative, Visconti da' Oleggio, who 
was their lieutenant at Bologna, made himself independent in 
that city, nearly about the same time that the Genoese, indig- 
nant at seemg all their conventions violated, rose in insurrec- 
ti(m on the loth cf November, 1356, drove out the Milanese 
garrison, and a^ain set themselves free. 

The entrjr of Charles IV. into Tuscany formed also a fiivw- 
able diversion, by suspending the projects of the Visc(»itis 
against the Florentines; but it cost mem 100,000 florins, which 
they agreed to pay Charles \jiy treaty on the 12th of Bfarch, 
1355, to purchase his rights on their city, and to obtain his en- 
gagement that he shoiud nowhere enter the Florentine terri- 
tory. The republics of Pisa and Sienna, who received him 
within their walls, paid still dearer for the hospitality which 
they granted him. The emperor encouraged the malcontents 
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is both dties; he aided tfaem to overtbiiow the ^sistiiiff govern- 
ments; he hoped l^ so doin^ to make these republics little 
mncipalities, which he int^fed to bestow as an appahage on 
his brother, the patfiarch of Aquileia : but after havm^ caused 
the ruin of his partisans ; after having ordered or permitted the 
executbn of the former magistrates, who were innocent of any 
crimot msurrections of the people forced him to quit both cities^ 
without retaining the smallest influence in either. After he 
bftd quitted Italy, the Viscontis were engaged in the war to 
whi<£ we have ahready alluded, against the marquises of Este, 
of Montfemt, della Scala, Gcanzaga, and Carrara. The siege 
of Pavia, and the ravages of the great company, exhausted 
then: resources, but did not make them abandon their projects 
on Tuscany. The influence which.they retained in the repub- 
lic of Pisa, as chiefii of the Ghibeline party, seemed to ftucili- 
tate their scheme& 

Pisa, in losing its maritime power and its possessbns in Sar- 
dinia, had not kst its warlike character; it was still the state 
m Italy where the citizens were best exercised in the use of 
arms, and evinced the most bravery. It had ^ven proofo of it 
in conquering, under the eye of the Florentmes, the city of 
lAicca, which it still retained. Nevertheless, since the peace 
made by the duke of Athens on the 14th of October, 1342, 
commercial interests had reconciled the two republics. The 
Florentines had obtained a complete enfranchisement from all 
imposts in the port of Pisa; they had established there their 
counting-houses, and attracted thither a rich trade. From that 
time the democratic party predominated in the Pisan republic ; 
at its head was a rich merchant, named Francesco Gambacorta, 
who attached himself to the Florentines, and to the mainte- 
nance of peace. His party was called that of the Bergolini ; 
while that <^ the great Ghibeline flimilies attached to the 
counts of la Gherardesca, who despised commerce and excited 
war, was called the Raspanti party. The Viscontis sought the 
alliance 6f the latter ; the moment did not appear to them yet 
arrived in which they could assume to themselves the dominion 
over all Tuscany. It was sufficient for their present views to 
exhaust the Florentine republic by a war, which would disturb 
its commerce; to weaken the spirit of liberty and energy in 
the Pisans, by subduing them to the power of the aristocracy, 
in the hope, mat when once they had ceased to be free, and had 
submitted to a domestic t3rrant, they would soon prefer a great 
to a little prince, and throw themselves into his arms. The 
revolution, which in 1355 had flivored the emperor in restoring 
power to the Raspanti, fiicilitated this project 

In pursuance of this view, the party <h the Raspanti, at the 
suggestion of the Viscontis, in 1357 began to disturb the Flor- 
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eDtines in the enjoyment of the franchises secured to them at 
Pisa by the treaty of peaca The Florentines, guessmg the 
project of the Lombard tj^rant, instead of defending their right 
by arms, resolved on braving an unwholesome climate, and sub- 
mitting to the inconvenience of longer and worse roads, tran»- 
ported all their counting-houses to Telamone, a port in the 
maremma of Sienna. l%ey persisted till 1961 in despising all 
the insults of the Pisans, as well as in rejecting all their rato 
of reconcilation : at length, animosity increasing on both side% 
the war broke out in 1962. The Viscontis supj^ed the Pisans 
with soldiers. France during this period had been laid waste 
hy the war with the English ; and as the sovereigns were rarely 
in a slate to pay their troops, there had been fimned, as in 
Italy, companies of adventurers, T^gl»«h, Gascon, and French, 
who lived at the cost of the ooun^, plundering it with the 
utmost barbari^. The peace of Bretigny permitted several of 
these companies to pass into Italy : they carried with them the 
plague, which made not less ravages in 1961 than it had done 
m 1948. The English company commanded hv John Hawk- 
wood, an adventurer, who rendered himself celeorated in Italy, 
was sent to the Pisans by Barnabas ViscontL After various 
successes, the two republics, at last exhausted by the plague, 
and by the rapacity and want of discipline of the adventurers 
whom they had taken into pay, made p€Mice on the 17th of 
August, 1964 But the purpose of the Viscontis was not the 
less attained. The Pisans having exhausted their resources, 
were at a kisB to make the last payment of 90,000 florins to 
their army ; they were reduced to accept the o^ made them 
by Giovanni Agnello, one of their fellow-citizens, of advancing 
that sum, on condition of being named doee of Pisa. The mo- 
ney had for this purpose been secretly advanced by Barnabas 
Viaconti, to whom Agnelk) had pledged his word never to con- 
sider fainoself more than his lieutenant at Pisa. Thus the field 
fertilized by liberty became continually more circumscribed; 
and Florence, always threatened by the tyrants <^ Lombaidy» 
saw around her those only who had alienated their liberty, and 
who had no longer any sentiment in oonomon with the republic. 
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CHAP. vni. 

lUe FlorentineB sammon the Cities belonging to the States of the Church 
to recover their Liberty.— Great Western gchism.— War of Cbiozza. — ^In- 
surrections of the Populace a^inst the Citizens.— Conquests of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan.— His Death. 

The chief magistrates of the Florentine republic could not 
conceal from themselves the danger which now menaced the 
liberty of Italy. They found themselves closed in, — blockaded, 
as it were« — by the tyrants^ who daily made some new pro- 
gress. The two brothers Visconti, masters of Lombardy, had 
at their disposal immense wealth and numerous armies ; and 
their ambition was insatiable. They were allied, by marriage, 
to the two houses of France and Ekigland : their intrigues ex- 
tended throughout Italy, and every tyrant was under their pro- 
tection. At the same time, their own subjects trembled under 
frightful crueltiea They shamelessly published an edict, by 
wmch the execution of state criminals was prolonged to the 
period c£ forty day& In it the particular tortures to te inflicted, 
day by day, were detailed, and the members to be mutilated 
designated, before death was reached. On the other hand, their 
finances were m good order ; they liberally recompensed their 
partisans, and won over traitors in every state inimical to them. 
They pensioned the captam of every company of adventurers, 
on condition that he engaged to return to their service when- 
ever called upon. MeanwhUe, these captauis, with their sol- 
diers, overran, plundered, and exhausted Italy, during the in- 
tervals of peace ; reducing the country to such a state as to be 
incapable of resisting any new attack. All the Ghibelines, all 
the nobles who had preserved their mdependence in the Apen- 
nines, were allied to the Viscontis. The inarch of these usurp- 
ers was slow, but it seemed sure. The moment was foreseen 
to approach when Tuscany would be theirs, as well as Lom- 
bardy; particularly as Florence had no aid to expect eidier 
from Genoa or Venice. These two maritime republics ap- 
peared to have withdrawn themselves from Italy, and to place 
their whole existence in distant regions explored by their 
commerce. 

For a moment, the few Italian states still firee were led to 
believe that the succor, now so necessary to enable them to 
resist the Viscontis, would arrive both from France and Ger- 
many. The pope and the emperor annoimced their determina- 
tion to deliver the country, over which they assumed a supreme 
right, from every other yoke. Urban V., moved by the com- 
plaints of the Christian world, declared that his duty, as bishop 
of Rome, was to return and live there ; and Charles IV. pro- 
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tested that he would deliver his Roman empire from the de?B»> 
tatioBB of the adventurersi and from the usurpations of the 
Lombard tyrtmta In 1967, Urban returned to Italy ; and the 
same year formed a league with the emperor, the king of Hui^ 
gary, the lords of Padua, Ferrara, and Mantua, and with the 
queen of Naples, — against the Viscontis. But when Charles 
entered Italy, on the &th of May, 1968, he thought only of 
profiting by the terror with which he inspired tiie Viscontis, to 
obtain m>m them large sums of money ; m return for which he 
granted them peace. He afterwards continued his march 
through the penmsula, with no other object than that of col- 
]ectin£r money. His presence, however, caused some changes 
fiivoii&e to liberty. A festival was prepared for him at Lucca, 
on the 7th of September ; on which day he intended confirm- 
ing, by his investiture, the sovereignty of the doge Gian Af- 
nello over Pisa and Lucca. But the stage on which A^elTo 
had mounted save way, and in the fidl he broke his leg. The 
Pisans profited by this accident to recover their fireedom, and 
the emperor kept Lucca for himself. At Sienna, he fiivored a 
revolution which overthrew the ruling aristocracy ; intending, 
on his return to that city, after a devotional visit to Rome, to 
take advanta^ of the disturbance, and get himself appointed, 
to the signoria : but a sedition agamst hmi broke forth on the 
18th of .mnaary, 1960. Barrica£s were raised on all sides; 
his guards were separated (rem him, and disarmed ; his palace 
was broken inta No attempt, indeed, was made on his per- 
son ; but he was left alone several hours in the public square, 
addressing himself in turn to the armed troops which closed 
the entrance of every street, and which, immovable and silent, 
remained insensible to all his entreaties. It was not till he be* 
san to sufier from hun|per, that his equipages were restored to 
hiin, and he was permitted to leave the town. He returned to 
Lucca, where he had already lived, in the time of his fother, 
as prince royal of Bohemia. The Lucchese were attached to 
him, and placed in him their last hope to be delivered from a 
foreign yoke, which had weighed upon them since the year 
1914 They declared themselves ready to make the greatest 
sacrifices for tlie recovery of their freedom ; and th^, at the 
same time, te^fied to him so much confidence and afjection as 
to touch his heart By a diploma, on the 6th of April, 1969, 
Charles restored lliem to liberty, and granted them various 
privileges ; but, on quitting their city, he left in it a German 
garrison, with orders not to evacuate that town till the luc- 
chese luid paid the price of their liberty. It was not till the 
month of April, 1970, and not without the aid of Florence and 
their other Allies, that they could acquit the enormous sum of 
900,000 florins, the price of the re-establishment of their re- 
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pnUic. The Guelph exiles were then immediately recalled ; 
a close alliance was contracted with Florence \ and the signo- 
ria, composed of a gcnlalonier and ten anziani, to 6e changed 
every two months, was reccmstituted. 

Urban V., on his arrival in Italy, endeavored also to oppose 
the usurpations of the Viscontis, who had just tak^ possession 
of San Miniato, in Tuscany, and who, even in the states of the 
church, were rendering themselves more powerful than the 
pope himself Of the two brothers, Barnabas Yisconti was 
more troublesome to him, hy his intrigues. Urban had recoorse 
to a bull of excommunication, and sent two legates to bear it to 
him ; but Barnabas forced these two lesates to eat, in his pres- 
ence, the parchment on which the bim was written, together 
with the IcMiden seals and silken strings. Hie pope, frightened 
at the thought of combating men who seemed to hold religion 
in no respect, and wearied, moreover, with his ill successes, 
was glad to return to the repose of Avignon, where be arrived 
in the month of September, 1370 ; and died the November 
following. 

Gregory XL, who succeeded him, was ambitious, covetous, 
and false. * He joined the Florentines in their war against the 
Viscontis ; but the legates, to whom he had intrusted the gov- 
ernment of the ecclesiastical states, and who had rendered 
themselves odious by their rapacity and immorality, formed the 
project of seizing for themselves Tuscany^ which tiiey had en- 
gaged to defend. All the troops of the Florentines had been 
placed at their disposal, for the purpose of carrying the war into 
Lombardy. The cardinal legate, who commanded the com- 
bined army, resided at Bologna; the church having rescued 
that city from the grasp of Yisconti da' Oleggio, on tn^mst of 
March, 1360. He signed a truce with Baniabas Yisconti, in 
the month of June, 1375 ; and, before the Florentines could re- 
call their soldiers, sent John Hawkwood with a formidable 
army to surprise florence. The Florentines, indignant at such 
a shameless want of good foith on the part of the church, whose 
most foithful allies they had always been, vowed vengeance on 
the see of Rome. They determmed to rouse the spirit of lib- 
erty in every city beloi^^g to it, and drive out t^e French 
legates, — ^more odious and perfidious than the most abhorred of 
the Italian tjnrants. They, m the mcmth of June, 1375, without 
placing any confidence in Barnabas Yisconti, made an alliance 
with him against the priests, who had just deceived them under 
the faith of the most solemn oaths. They admitted the repub- 
lics df Sienna, Lucca« and Pisa, into this league ; they formed 
a commission of ei^ht persons, to duect the military depart- 
ment, called ** the ^ht of war ;*' they assembled a numerous 
army, and gave it colors, on which was inscribed, in golden 
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letters, the ivord ** LiBgkrr.^ This vamy entered the states of 
the chiirch, proclaiming that the Florentines demanded nothing 
for themselves, — ^thot not onl^ would they make no conquests, 
but would accept dominicm over no people who might offer 
themselves : they were desirous onlv of universal liberty, — and 
would assist the oppresB&A with all their power, solicitous for 
the recovery of their freedom* 

The arpy of liberty carried revolution into all the states of 
the church with an mconceivable rapidity : eighty cities and 
towns, in ten days, threw off the yoke of the legates. The 
greater number constituted themselves republics ; a few recall- 
ed the ancient families of princes, who had been exiled by Egi- 
dio Albomoz, and to whom they were attached by hereditiuy 
afifectiaiL Bologna did not accomplish her revolution before 
the 20th of March, 1976. This ancient republic, in recovering 
its liberty, vowed fidelity to the Florentines, to whom ii owed 
the irestoration of its freedom. The legates, beside themselves 
with rage, endeavored to restrain the people by terror. Jdm 
Hawkwood, on the 29th of March, 1376, deliv^ed up Faenza 
to a frightful military execution: 4000 persons were put to 
death, property pillaged, and women violated. Th« pope, not 
satisfied with such rigor, sent Robert of Geneva, another cardi- 
nal legate, into Italy, with a Breton company of adventurers, 
considered as the most ferocious of all those trained to plunder 
by the wars of France. The new legate treated Cesena, on 
the 1st of Febniary, ISTTT, with still greater barbarity. He was 
heard to call out, during the masEHicre, ** T will have more blood ! 
— ^kill all ! — ^blood, blood !" Gregory XI. at last felt the neces- 
sity of returning to Italy, to appease the universal revolt He 
entered Rome on the 17th of January, 1377; although the Flor- 
entines, who had sent the standard of liberty to the senators and 
bannerets of Rome, and had made alliance with the Romans, 
expostulated <m the danger they incurred, if they admitted the 
pontiff within their walk. 

The two parties, however, began to be equally weary of the 
war. S<Hne of the cities enfranchised by the Florentines were 
already detached from the league. The Bolognese had made, 
on the 21st of August, 1377, a sepexate peace with the pope. 
Who had agreed to acbiowledge their republic Baniabas Yis- 
conti carried on with the holy see secret nesotiationB, in which 
he aSered to sacrifice to the church his afiy, the republic of 
Florence. This republic was then pressed for its consent to the 
opening of a congress for restoring peace to Italy, to be held at 
^zana, in the teginning of the year 1378 : thepresidency of 
the congress was given to BamaMn Visconti The conference 
had scarcely opened when the Florentines perceived, with more 
indignation than surprise, that the Lombaid tyrant, who had 
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ibaglil in concert w^th them, intended tliat they should pay to 
him and to the pope the whde expenses of the war. The ne- 
godaUons took the most alarming turn, when the unexpected 
news arrived <^ the death of Gregory XL, on the 27th of March, 
1378 ; and the congress separated, without coming to any de- 
cision. The year which now opened was destined to biingr 
with it the most important revolutions throughout Italy. Amidst 
those convulsions, the peace of Florence with the court of 
Rome, weakened hy the great western schism, was not difficult 
to accomplish. 

The pontifical chair had been transferred to France since the 
year 1905. Its exile from Italy lasted seventy-three yeara 
The Christian world, I^^imce excepted, had considered it a scan- 
dal; but the French kings hoped by it to retain the popes in 
their dependence ; and the French cardinals, who formed more 
than thiee fourths of the sacred college, seemed determined to 
preserve the pontifical power in their nation. They were, 
however, thwarted in this intention by the death of Grw>ry XL 
at Rome; — ^for'the conclave must always assemble where the 
last pontiff dies. The clamcff <^ the Romans, and the manifes- 
tation of (pinion throughout Christendom, were not without in- 
fluence on the conclave. On the 8th of April, 1378, it elected — 
not, indeed, a Roman, whom the people demanded ; but an Ital- 
ian, — ^Bartolomeo Prignani ; who, having lived long in France, 
seemed formed to conciliate the prejudices of both parties. He 
was considered learned and pious. The cardinals had not, how- 
ever, calculated on the development of the passions which a 
sudden elevation sometimes ^ives ; or aa the de^ee of impa- 
tience, arrogance, and irritability of which man is capable, in 
his unexpected capacity of master, though in an inferior situa- 
tion he had appeared gentle and niodest The new pope, who 
took the name of Urbui VL, became so violent and despotic, so 
confident in himself and so contemptuous of others, that he soon 
quarrelled with all his cardinals. They left him ; assembled 
again at Fondi; and, on the 9th of August, declared the holy 
see vacant ; asserting that their previous election was null, hav- 
ing been forced by uieir terror of the Romans. Consequently, 
ou the 20th of September, tbey elected another pope. Their 
choice, no better than the former, fell on Robert, cardinal of 
Geneva, who had presided at the massacre of Cesena : be took 
the name of Clement VIL He was protected by queen Joan, 
with whom Urban had already quarrelled. Clement establish- 
ed his court at Naples; but an msurrection of the people made 
him quit it the year following, and determined him on return- 
ing, with his cardinals, to Avignon. Urban VI., meanwhile, de- 
posed, as schismatics, all the cardinals who had elected Clem- 
ent, and replaced them by a new and more numerous college ; 
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but he agreed no better with these than with their predecesBors. 
He accused them of a conspiracy against him ; he caused many 
to be put to the torture in nis presence, and while he recited 
his breviary ; he ordered others to be thrown into the sea in 
sacks, and drowned; he quarrelled with the Romans, and the 
new sovereign of Naples, whom he had himself named; he pa- 
raded his incapacity and rage through all Italy ; and finally took 
refuge at Genoa, where he died, on the 9th oi November, 1989. 
The cardinals who acknowledged him named a successor on his 
death, as the French cardinals did afterwards on the death of 
Clement VIL, which took place on the 16th of September, 1994. 
Thejshurch thus fimnd itself divided between two popes and 
two colleges of cardinals, who reciprocaUy anathematized each 
other. Whilst the Catholic &ith was thus shidien, the tempo- 
ral sovereignty of the pc^, founded by the conquests of the car- 
dinal Albomoz, was overtlurown. Several of Uie cities enfran- 
chised by the Florenlmes in the war of liberty, preserved their 
republican government ; but the greater number, particularly 
in Romagna, fell again under the yoke of petty tyranta 

The jpwrt which Joan of Naples had taken in me schism, by 
protectmg what the orthodox called tiie revolt of Robert of 6e* 
neva and the cardinals, awakened the resentment which Louis 
of Hunffary still entertained for the murder of her first husband ; 
she had since successively married three others, without hav- 
mg a child: her natural heir was the last prinde of the race of 
Charles of Anjou, named Charles da Durazzo, the mndson of 
king Robert's brother, and cousui to the king of Hungary, at 
whose court he had been brought up. The aged Louis, learn- 
ing that Urban VL had excommunicated sSi deposed Joan, 
clmrged Charles da Durazzo to execute the sentence. He in- 
trusted him with an army, with which the young prince trav- 
eled Italy, without meeting any resistance : he entered Naples 
• on the 16th of July, 1881, and proclaimed himself king, under 
the name of Charles TIL The queen, who could not arm a 
single person in her defence, was constrained to surrender to 
him five weeks afterwards. After detaining her nine months 
in prison, he caused her to be smothered under a feather bed. 
Louis of Hungary did not long survive this revolution : he died 
on the 11th of September, 1382, leaving heiress to his domm- 
ions a daughter, with whom Charies da Durazzo soon disputed 
the crown of Hungary. The emperor Charles IV, had died be- 
fore Louis, at Prague, on the 29th of November, 1378, and had 
been succeeded by his son, the debauched Wenceskus. About 
the same period (1380) the crown of France had passed to a 
minor, Cluurles VI., who afterwards became mad. Italy had 
httle to fear ftaca abroad; the danger sprang up in her own 
bosom. 
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The repafalics of Venice and Genoa, on every oceaoon mo- 
tnally opposed, resaided each other as rivals. The Genoese 
carried on a considerable commerce in Cyprus, but had excited 
there the resentment of the people, who in 1372 rose, and at a 

CiUic festival massacred all the Gienoese on whom they could 
y handsL The republic avenged this outrage committed on 
its citizens; and in 1973 conquered the isle of Cyprus: hut, 
using its victory with moderation, restored the island in fief 
to the house of Lusignan. The Venetians, notwithstanding, 
oSSsred their alliance to the Cypriots, and in 1378 they, in con- 
cert, besieged the Genoese at Famagoeta. In the many quj|rrels 
of the Venetians with Louis of Hungary, and with Francesco 
da Carrara, lord of Padua, they had iQways found the Grenoese 
aiding with their adversaries. The two republics finally at- 
tache themselves to the two opposite fiictions which disputed 
the remains of the empire of Constantinople, now arrived' at its 
last term. Mutual animosity went on continually increasing. 
At last the Venetian and Genoese fleets met before Antium, in 
the month of July, 1378. Th^ attacked each other in the 
height of a tempest; and the Uenoese were vanquished. It 
was the first battle of a fearfiil war: Lucian Doria was charged, 
in the month of May, 1379, to avenge the Grenoese. Having 
entered the Adriatic, on the 29th m that month he met the 
Venetian fleet, commanded by Vittor Pisani, befiire Pda. 
Lucian was killed early in the engagement; but that only 
served to redouble the animosity of the Genoese ; and the Ve- 
netian fleet was almost annihilated. The senate threw Vittor 
Pisani, the greatest admiral the republic ever had, into prison, 
to punish lum for a disaster which would have been avoided 
had his counsel been taken ; fi>r he had given battle by the ex- 
press order of the senate, contrary to his own judgment 
Pietro Doria, who succeeded Lucian in the command of the 
Genoese fleet, arrived on the 6th of August, to attack the canal 
\ or port of Chiozza, twentjr-five miles south of Venice. It is 
one of the numerous openings which cut the Aggere, or long 
bank formed by nature between the Lagune and the sea. 
Francesco da Carrara sent at the same tune a flotilla of Paduan 
boats, to attack in rear the Venetians, who defended this 
opening. The port of Chiozza was forced, and the town taken, 
on the 16th of August Chiozza, like Venice, is in the bosom 
c^ the Lagune. The Genoese fleet, having arrived thus for, 
could pass up to the canals of Venice. Never had the republic 
been in such imminent danger; never had she ofiTered to pur- 
chase peace bv greater or more humiliating sacrifices. But ttie 
Genoese, the king of Hungary, and the lo^ of Padua, rejected 
all advances : Pietro Doria declared that he would not make 
peace, before he had bridled, with his own hand, the bronze 
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horaes in the square of St Mark (the same which have siiioe 
been seen in the Place da Carrousel at Paris). The Venetians^ 
driven to the last extremity, redoubled their patriotic exertions : 
they drew Vittor Pisani fitnn his dungeon, to place him in the 
command of a new fleet ; they shut their canals with stock- 
ades ; they recalled their many vessels dispersed in the Levant, 
and gave the command of them to Carlo Zeno, another of their 
greatest citizensL The defence of Venice was, notwithstand- 
mg, so fiir doub^ul, that the signoria had made preparations to 
remove to Candia on the first reverse of fortune. 

On the 1st of January, 1380, Carlo Zeno arrived with the 
fleet which he had collected in the eastern seas; the Vene- 
tians, instead of waiting to be besi^ed, proposed blockading the 
Genoese fleet in the Lyrune of Chiozza, mto which it had so 
▼ictorioudy entered. They succeeded in first shutting the 
canal of Chiozza, and afterwards all the other ports or canals 
which cut the Aggere : each of these advantages was, how- 
ever, purchased by an obstinate battle. Forty-eight galleys, 
and 14,000 Grenoese mariners or soldiers, were shut in at 
Chiozza; but they were not abandoned by their country: it 
Bent a new fleet mto the Adriatic fi>r their deliverance, while 
the lord of Padua made the utmost exertions to open a commu- 
nication with them. The Venetians, always investing the be** 
sieged still closer, succeeded in avoiding the battle continually 
cffered them. The Genoese at last perceived that there was 
no possibility of saving their galleys; they constructed boats, 
in which they intend^ to escape, and gain the fleet which 
awaited them in the high sea& The moment these boats were 
transported to the searshore, they were attacked and burnt by 
the Venetians. Deprived of all resource, and pressed by 
&mine, the Genoese at last surrendered at discretion, on the 
21st of June, 1380. Notwithstanding this great reverse of for- 
tune, Genoa was not cast down. The Venetians, hard pressed 
by land, were obliged to abandon Treviso, and shut themselves 
up anew in their Lagune. But the two republics, equally ex- 
hausted by the war, were ^lad to sign, on the 8th of August, 
1381, a treaty of peace, which re-established their former rela^ \ 
tions, nearly as they stood before it commenced. The treaty 
of peace with the king of Hungary was more disadvantageous 
to the Venetians: they ceded to him the whole of Dalmatia; 
but as he died the year following, they took advantage of the 
embarrasEonent into which his daughter was thrown, to recover 
their possessions in that province. 

The discord which had so long fermented in Florence be- 
tween the higher citizens who administered the government, 
and the lower orders, who demanded a more complete equality, 
broke out in 1378 ; a year firuitfiil in events to Italy. The form 
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of the Florentine^OHistitution was entirely democratic, the only 
sovereign was the people ; the nobles and the Ghibelines were 
excluded fh)m all participation in the government; but a 
perfect equdity appeared to exist in the rest of the nation, 
which was rendered UKnre complete by the citizens being 
cfldled by lot to the highest dignities in the state. Nevertheless, 
if government is instituted for the good of all, to invest aU in- 
discriminately' with power, would be very fiir from obtaining 
that good, ^e object of the common effi)rt Education, and the 
leisure which gives time for reflection, are two conditions 
equally necessary to man, in order to attain the complete de- 
velopment of his understanding, and the knowledge, if ever 
he mould arrive at the administration of public affii&s, of what 
would constitute the happiness of alL Those who have not 
learnt to think, those to whom manual labor leaves no time for 
meditation, ought not to undertake the guidance of their fel- 
low-citizens, uy entering the diflicnlt career of government 
There was at Florence, as there is everywhere, a distinction 
to be made between fiunilies whose fortune fives them the 
means of intellectual improvement, and those ymo, to live, are 
obliged to devote themselves to mere labor, so much calculated 
to render the fliculties of the mind obtuse. This distinction 
was marked by the division of citizens into twenty-one corpora- 
tbns of arts and trades ; the seven higher arts were distin- 
guiahed by the name of arti magriori. m those alone the ma- 
gistrates were always chosen ; and they comprehended fiunilies 
sometimes so «uiched by commerce as to rival princes in mag- 
nificence: they were designated by the new appellation of 
nobili popoianif nobles of the people, and inroduoed men dis- 
tinguianed in the government of the republic for as much 
virtue as talent 

There was, however, a want of union among these great 
fitmilies ; they had been divided between the two parties, which 
were at first headed by the Albizzi and Ricci : the Allazzi were 
amonff the number or those fiunilies which the same revolution 
that joove out the Ghibelines had, for more than a century, 
placed at the head of the repuUic. Hiey made it a part of their 
religion to maintain the Guelph party in all its purity, and they 
caused the law of admonition, which excluded fi!om the magis- 
tracy every descendant of the ancient Ghibelines, and muler 
that pretext every new man, to be executed in all its rigor. 
Their fiustion, then, was essentially aristocratic The Ricci, 
and with them the Scali, Strozzi, Alberti, and the Medici, had 
attained later their immense opulence. The name of Medici 
was never pronounced before the middle of this century : their 
adversaries profited by the obscurity of their origin, to pretend 
that their aaceston were Ghibelines. The interest of new fiuni- 
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lies led them to support democmtic opiiuoDSy and to demand 
that the difltinctioii between Chielph and Ghibeline, which no 
longer rdatod to any thing real, shookl be annihilated. The 
GommiflBian of eight, for the department of war, whidi had di- 
rected, with such coura^ and abiMty, the attack en the holy 
see, were all of the Ricci ftction. In arming the republic 
against the church, it appeared as if they had made it adopt all 
the principles of the Giiibelines ; but when the citizens, rnipa^ 
tient ci the weight of taxes, began to sigh for peace, the AlMzzi 
took adyantage of their discontent, to revive against their ad- 
versaries the accusation of Ghibelinism. They even intended, 
under this pretext, to exclude them from their country. The 
increasing ill-will between the two factions made it obvious 
that the quarrel must soon break out When Salvestio de 
Medici was, in the month of June, 1378, made by lot eonfido- 
ner, he prt^osed a law to suspend the proceedings caOed admo- 
niHonj which the Albizzi directed agiunst his party. The col- 
lege or little council of the signoria rejected it, as too ftvoraMe 
to the Ghibeline& Salvestro appealed, on the eighteenth of 
June, to a council of the people, and idterwards to the people 
themselves. Violent indignation was immediately mmifested 
against this small oligarchy, which, under pretext of maratain- 
insT the ancient Guelph par^ in all its purity, had branded so 
mfny hoiK>»ble nB^^A excluaon; W enoouraged din. 
sions in a repuUic to which union was neeessury, and had 
thrown doubts on the civic rights of half Florence. The law 
proposed by Salvestro de' Medici passed by an immense ma- 
jority. 

But this first victory awakened more violent deputes upon 
the rights and equality of the citizens; on the privileges of the 
tuMi papoUmi; on the artifices by which they reserved among 
themselves the nomination to the magistracies ; on the preroga- 
tives olttbe major in oraosition to the minor arts; and upon the 
dependent condition of the numerous artificers who must range 
under the banner of the major arts, without being permitted to 
form themselves into a corporation, or to enjoy any of the ad- 
vantages attached to these aaBociation& The law which the 
Medici had just carried, provided only that no new fiunily 
should be excluded fixnn tiie magistracies under the pretext 
that their ancestors were Ghibebnes. The people soon de- 
manded that those who had preyiouslv been excluded by the 
admoniticHi should be reinstated in all dieir rights; that tlie 
minor arts should be admitted to fumieh members for the mar 
gistracies in the same proportion as the major arts; finally, that 
uiree new corporations should be formed, to include workmen, 
dyers, weavers, fuUers, and others employed in the woollen 
trade. These men, belonging to the woMen art, having no 

. O 
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participation in the government, regarded themselves as ex- 
cluded £rom every political right They formed a numerous 
portion of the population at Florence, called in dorision l^ the 
name of dompi. The signorus^ so &r &om yielding to these 
demands, reckoned on restraining the people by terror ; on the 
20th of July they caused one of the chiera of the ciompi to be 
put to the torture, as having been found guilty of a plot against 
the state ; but this only proved a signal for explosion. The 
ciompi, and all the poorer classes of artisans, flew to arms. 
The signoria called the urban guard to their aid; but those 
dared not assemble. On the 22d oi July the ciompi laid siege 
to the palace of the podesta, and took it on the 23d; they at- 
tacked and made themselves masters also of the palace of the 
signoria : at that moment a carder of wool, named Michele 
Lando, in a short waistcoat and barefooted, marched at the 
head of the people, carrying in his hand the gon&lon of the 
state, which he had seized in the palace of the podesta: an ac- 
clamation suddenly resounded from the crowd who followed 
him, proclaiming him gonfaloner. During the three preceding 
days, the populace, masters of the city, had committed many 
crimes and disorders ; but they had no sooner given a new chief 
to the state, than the chief thus chosen labored, with admirable 
courage and capacity, to restore order and peace. He ordained 
that for the future the supreme magistracy should be composed 
of three members of the major arts, three of the minor, and 
three of the ciompi He put an immediate end to pillaging, 
burning, and every other disorder. He restored authority to the 
tribunals, security to the citizens ; and exhibited by his own 
example how much a free government spreads sound sense and 
elevated sentiments among even the lowest classes of society. 
The ciompi, it is true, did not long submit to a government 
which they had themselves created. They rose anew; but 
Michele Lando vigorously attacked and vanquished them: a 
vast number were exiled from the city. 

The popular party, however, is near its defeat when the 
moderate chie& are forced to subdue the spirit of the more ar- 
dent Frightened at some blamable excesses committed by 
their partisans, they deprive themselves of all vigor in order to 
suppress them ; they disarm those by whose strength they have 
conquered ; they distrust their friends^ and confide in theu: ene- 
mies. A man of the lower order had vanquished the anarchists 
whom no other than himself could have subdued : but immedi- 
ately aflerwards, Florence blushed to have intrusted so much 
power to a man of his class ; and on the next drawing of lot for 
the magistracy, the three ciompi drawn for the priori were not 
permitted to sit in the signoria. Giorgio ScaJi, Salvestro 
de' Medici, and BepedettoAlberti were placed at the head of 
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the repablic : although belongmg themselves to the aristocracy, 
they were the. eneinies of that order. ' On discovering a plot 
of the Albizzi, their ancient rivals, to effect a revolution, with 
the aid of the troops of Charles III. king of Naples, which then 
tcaversed Tuscany, they caused men who bad so long administer- 
ed the republic with glory to die on tbe scafibld. The pubhc, not- 
withstanding the confession of the accused, were not convinced 
that they were really guilty, or justly punished. But division 
soon sprang up in the new administration: some, no longer 
fearing any rivals insolently abused their power. Gioigio Scali, 
learning that one of his creatures, accused of bearing false wit- 
ness, was in the prison of the captain of the people, who prose- 
cut^ him, forced the palace of tiiat judge, on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, 1382, at the head of a troop of armed men; gave it up to 
piUage ; and set its prisoner free. Benedetto Alberti, who had 
always acted honestly, and in the principles of an austere re- ' 
publican, was indignant at the conduct of his ancient associate. 
He summoned the people to avenge the insulted honor of the 
tribunals : for that purpose, he made advances to the major arte 
and the party of the Albizzi. Giorgio Scali was placed at the 
bar, and received sentence ci deaUi, which was immediately 
executed. The aristocracy felt, meanwhile, that it had recov- 
ed power. On the 21st of January, the city rose at the cry of 
** Long live the Guelph party !'' The nobles, the rich merchants, 
and the higher citizens comprehended in the major arts, took 
possession of the public places, created a balia, or supreme 
commission, to reform the state ; abolished all the laws which 
had arisen from the revolution, or the tumult of the ciompi; 
exiled Michele Lando, Benedetto Alberto, and all those who 
had in any way signalized themselves in the insurrection ; and, 
finally, reconstituted the aristocracy of the nobili popdani more 
firmly than it had ever yet«tood. 

Similar revolutions broke out at the same time in the other 
Italian republics: in every one the same progress was to be 
distinguished. The party which in all had risen to power, as 
democratic, no sooner felt themselves in possession of it tlian 
they turned towards aristocracy. The leaders of the rising 
generation presented themselves as hereditary tribunes of the 
people, at the same time that they impugned hereditary rights. 
At Genoa, men of new fiunilies completely usurped from the 
ancient houses of Doria, Spinola, Grimaldi, and Fieschi, all 
power in the g6vemment; and ranged themselves, soon after 
the middle of the century, under the standard of two plebeian 
fsmulies, — ^the one named Adomi, and Guelphs ; the olher Fre- 
gosi, and GhibeHnes. While they proclaimed their hatred of 
the aristocracy, and their determination not to allow the doge 
to be taken from a noble &mUy, they combated for the Adoroi 
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ana fWofli, with the flune entfansiMniaiid araritof clienfedage 
with wmeh tiieir anceston had feugfat finr a Bona or a Fieeca 
The ruiooas civil wan into which the repahlic was nrecipttated 
hy the rivalry between these two fiunilies, and the fear that the 
ViflcontiB mi^t ipnAt hjr these troablea to ens^ive it, at last de- 
tennined Antoniotto Adorni, the doffe, in 1906, to confer, on 
the 25th of October, the 8ignoria<Hi Charles VL king of Fraiice, 
in the hope that a distant monarch mkrht lend the support of 
his name to the govemment, without having either the power 
or the inclination materially to injure the lib^^ of the repnhlia 
At Sienna, after the nc^les had been excluded from the ma* 
ffistracies, several plebeian anstocracies succeeded each other. 
The signoria, composed of nine members, renewed every two 
months, had fouikd means oi reserving to themselves the Domi« 
nation of those by whom they were to be replaced. From that 
time, the election nn among not more than ninety ftmilies of 
rich merchants, i^i^ fiom 1283 to 135&, remained the real 
rulers (rf* the republic. This fbrstburffher aristocracy was called 
** the order," or ** monte,'* of ** nine.*^ The jealoo^ it excited 
in the rank next below it caused the revolution, whidi Charles 
IV. encouraged, in the hope of becoming master of Sienna, en 
his first passage through that city. The Nine, like the nablee^ 
were exclud^ fiom ail participation in the government. It 
was agreed to replace tiiem by a popular magStiacy of twelve 
members, chosen fiom the burghersnip ; but mese men were no 
sooner in power, than, a£^tmff to observe an exact medium 
between the aristocranr just exduded and the democracy whose 
invasion they feared, the^ created an order or monte of twelve, 
out of those burgher ftmilies who aspired only to a req)ectahle 
mediocrity. Tma order, once in possession of the magistracy, 
became not less exclusive than its predecessors, and conse- 
quently not less odious. When Charles returned in 1966, fir 
uie second time, to Sienna, the twelve were deprived of power; 
and a third order was created, named **the refermers,'* taken 
fiom among the daaaes inferior in wealth and education to the 
monte of nme and of twelve. This order did not, at first, usurp 
all the power of the republic, — ^it demanded only an eqinil par- 
tition with the other two ; but soon betrayed irritation, because, 
being by ftr the roost numerous, it had not the most influence. 
Its pretensions often occasioned commotions, and changes in the 
oonstitation. When the ciompi seized tiie govemment at 
Florence, the reformers, who regarded themselves as bedding 
the same rank in liih, made alliance with them ; but, firequently 

S'ving way to sudden bursts of passion, they were accused of 
iling in good ftith as well as prudence. Hiey were at length 
driven out of Sienna, on the 24th of March, 198^ after an ob- 
stinate .battie between them and the other orders cf citizens. 
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Four thocmnd were exiled; and Sioiii^ remained, fixm that 
time, weakened and shaken in her principles of liberty. 

The terror, in which the house of Visconti had held Flor- 
ence and the other Italian republics began somewhat to sub- 
side. Barnabas, grown old, had divided the cities of his do- 
minions amongst his numerous children. His brodier, Galeazzo, 
had died on the 4th ai August, 1378 ; and been replaced by his 
son, Gian Galeazzo, called count de Virtus, from a county in 
Champagne, given him by Charles V., whose sister he had 
married. Barnabas would willingly have deprived his nephew 
of his paternal inheritance, to divide it among his children. 
Gian Galeazzo, who had already discovered several plots di- 
rected against him, uttered no complaint, but shut himself up 
in his c^e of Pavia, where he had fixed his residenca He 
doubled his guard, and took pains to display his belief that he 
was surrounded by assassins. He afiected, at the same time, 
the highest devotion : he was always at prayers, a rosary in his 
hand, and surrounded with monks; he talked only of pilj^^rim- 
ages and expiatory ceremonies. His uncle reguded hmi as 
pusillanimous, and unworthy of reigning. In the beginning of 
May, 1385, Gian Galeazzo sent to Barnabas to say, that he had 
made a vow of pilgrimage to our Lady of Varese, near the 
Lago Maggiore ; and that he should be glad to see him on his 
passa^. Barnabas a^eed to meet him at a short distance 
finom Milan, accompanied by his two sons. Gian Galeazzo, ar- 
rived, surrounded, as was his custom, by a numerous guard. 
He aflfected to be alarmed at every sudden motion made near 
him. On meeting his uncle, however, on the 6th of May, he 
hastily dismounted, and respectfully embraced him ; but, while 
he held him in his arms, he said, in German, to his guards, 
"strike!" The Germans, seizing Barnabas, disarmed and 
dragged him, with his two sons, to some distance from his 
nephew. Gian Galeazzo made several vain attempts to poison 
his uncle in the prison into which he had thrown him; but 
Barnabas, suspicious of all the nourishment o^red him, was 
on his guard, and did not sink under these repeated effi>rt8 till 
the 18th of December of the same year. 

All Lombardy submitted, without difficulty, to Gian Galeazzo. 
His uncle had never inspired one human being with either es- 
teem or afl^tion. The nephew had no better title to these 
sentiments. Fedse and pitiless, he joined to inmieasurable am- 
bition a genius for enterprise, and to immovable constancy a 
personal timidity which he did not endeavor to conceal. The 
least unexpected motion near him threw him into a paroxysm 
of nervous terror. No prince employed so many soldiers to 
guard his palace, or took such multiplied precautions of dis- 
tnist. He seemed to acknowledge himseli the enemy of the 
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whole world. Bot the viees of tynnny had not weskened his 
ahilily. He em^doyed his immense wealth withcilt prodigality ; 
his finances were alwa]^ flounshing; his cities well garrisoned 
and victualled ; his army well paid ; all the captains of adveii- 
ture scattered thxoagfaout Italy received pensions from him, 
and were ready to return to his service whenever called upon. 
He encouraged ^e warriors of the new Italian school : he well 
knew how to distinguish, reward, aad win their attachment 
IHttoy young Italians, in order to train themselves to arms, had, 
from about the middle of this century, engaged in the German, 
En^^ish, and French troops, which mundated Italy ; and they 
soon proved, that Italian valor, directed by the reflection and 
intelligence of a lughly civilized nation, who carried their 
arms as well as tactics to perfection, had greatly the advantage 
over the brute courage of harhariana Alberic, count of Bar- 
biaaoy a Romagnole noUe, and an ancestor of the princes Bel- 
anoJQBo, of Mifiin, fimned a company, under the name of St 
George, into which he admitted Italians only, and which, in 
1978, he placed in the service of Urban VI. This company 
defeated, at Ponte MoUe, that of the Bretons, attached to 
Clement VIL, and regarded as the most formidalde <xf the fet«- 
eign tioope. From t&t time, the compenv of St George was 
the true school of military science in Italy. Young men of 
courage, tal^it, or ambition flocked into it from all parts; and 
all the captains who, twenty years later, attained such hi^ re- 
nown, gloried in having served in that company. 

Gian Galeazaso was no sooner firmly eataUished on the thfone 
of Milan, than he resumed his project of sul^ugating the rest 
of Italy : the two principalities of the Delia Scala at Verona, 
and of the Carrara at I^idua, were the first to tempt his amln- 
tion. The house of La Scala had produced, in the beginning 
of the century, some great captains and able politicians; bat 
their successcvs had been eTOminate and vicious, — {Hinces, 
who hardly ever attained power without getting rid of their 
brothers by poison or the da^g^*. The house of Carrara, on 
the contrary, lefaieh gk^ed m being attached to the Guelph 
party, produced princes who might have passed fer virtuous, in 
comparison with the other tyrants of Italy. Francesco da Car- 
rara, who then roigned, his son and grandson, were men of 
oomra^ endued with ffteat capacities, and who knew how to 
gain tiie afl'ection d fibeur subjects. The republic of Venice 
never pardoned Carrara his haviiuf made allumce against her, 
with the Genoese and the kmg of Hungary. After the death 
of the last named, Venice en^[aged Antonio della Scala to at- 
tack Padua, ofeing him subsidies to aid him in the conqoest 
rf that state. Carrara did all in his power to be reconciled to 
the prince, his neighbor, whom, in 1386^ he repeatedly van* 
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qaiflhe^ ; w well as with the repiMc,— always feady to repair 
the 1001168 sustained by the lord of Verona. UnaUe to obtain 
pea^ he was at last reduced to accept ^e proflered alliance 
of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who took Verona on the 18th of 
October, 1387. Instead of restoring to Carrara the city at Vi- 
cenza, as he had promised, he immediately oSGereA his assist- 
ance to the Venetians against Padua: that repuUic was impru- 
dent enough to accept the aSSar. Padua, long besieged, was 
giyen up to Visconti, on the 23d of November, WS8. A few 
days afterwards, Treviso was surrendered to hun ; so that the 
fkratiers of the lord of Milan's dominions extended evea to the 
edge of the Lagune. He had no sooner planted his standard 
there, than he menaced Venice, which had so nnwisdy facili- 
tated his conquests. 

All the rest of Lombardy was dependent on the lord of 
Milan. The marquis of Montferrat was brought up at the court 
«f Galeazzo, who governed his states as guaraian of this young 
lirince. Albert, marquis d'Este, had, on the 26th of March, 
1388^ succeeded his brother in the sovereignty oi Ferrara, to 
:the prejudice of his nephew Obizzo, whom he caused to be be- 
lieaded with his mother. He put to death by various revolting 
^zecutkxis almost all his relations, at the suggestion (Mf Gian 
Galeazzo, whose object was, by rendering him thus odious to 
the people, to make the lord of Ferrara feel that he had no 
oter support than in him. According to the same infernal 
policy, Gian Galeazzo accused the wife of the lord of Mantua, 
dan^jnter of Barnabas, and his own cousin and stster-hnlaw, of 
a cnminal intercourse with her husband's secretary. He forged 
letters by which he made her appear guilty, concealed them in 
her apartment, and afterwards pointed out where they were to 
be found to FVuiceaco da Gonzaea, who, in a paroxysm of rage, 
caused her to be beheaded, and the secretary to oe tortured, 
and afterwards put to death in 1300; it was not till after many 
years that he discovered the truth. Thus all the princes of 
liombardy were either subdued or in discredit for tiie crimes 
which Visconti had made them commit, and by which he held 
them in his dependence ; he then b^an to turn his attention 
towaids Tuscany. In the years 1388 and 1389, the Florentines 
were repeatedly alarmed oy his attempts to-take possession of 
Sienna, Pisa, Bologna, San Miniato, Cortona, and Perugia: not 
one attempt had yet succeeded ; but Fbience saw her growmg 
danger, and was well aware that the tpant had not yet attack- 
ed her, only because he reserved her for his last conquest 

TTie arrival at'Florence rf Francis IL of Carrara, who came 
to oflfer his services and his hatred of Gian Galeazzo to the re- 
public, determined the Florentines to have recourse to arms. 
The k)rd of Milan, in receiving tiie capitulation of Padua, had 
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proEiiiaed to give in compenaitioa some other sovereignty to the 
house of Carrara ; but he had either poisoned Francis L, or so^fr- 
ed him to perish in prison. Several attempts had been made to 
assassinate Francis II. in the province of Asti, whither he had 
been exiled. In spite of many dangers, he at last escaped, and 
fled into Tuscany, taking his wife, then indisposed, with him. 
He left her there, and passed into Germany, in the hope»of 
excitmg new enemies against Gian Graleazzo ; while the floien- 
tines made alliance with the Bolognese against the lord of 
Milan, and placed their army waAer the command of John 
Hawkwood, who ever afterwards remained in their service. 
CSiurrara, seconded by the duke of Bavaria, the son-in-law of 
Barnabas, whose death the duke was desirous of avenging, re- 
entered Padua on the 14th of June, 1390, by the bed of the 
&enta, and was received with entiiusiaBm by the inhabitants, 
who regarded him more as a fellow-citizen than a master. He 
recovered possession of the whole inheritance of his ancestors. 

The extensive conmierce of the Florentines had accustomed 
them to include all Europe in their negotiati(»]s; and, as they 
liberally applied their wealth to the defence of their liberty, 
they easily found allies abroad. After having called the duke of 
Bavaria m>m Germany, in 1300, they in the year following 
sent to France for the count d'Armagnac with a formidable 
army; but the Germans as weU as Sie French found, v^th 
astonishment, that they could no longer cope with the new 
Italian militia, which had substituted military science for the 
routine of the transalpine soldier. Armagnac was vanqui^ied 
and taken prisoner, on the 25th of July, 1391, by Giacomo del 
Verme ; and died a few days afterwarda John Hawkwood, 
who, in the hope of joining him, had advanced far into Lom- 
bardy with the Florentine army, had great difficulty in leading 
it back in safety throu^ plains inundated by the Adige. After 
this campaign, the republic, feeling the want of repose, made 
peace with Galeazzo, on the 283i of January, 1392; well 
knowing that it could place no trust in him, and that this treaty 
was no security against his intrigues and treachery. 

These expectations were not belied; for one plot followed 
another in rapid succession. The Florentmes about this time 
reckoned on the friendship of the Pisans, who had placed at the 
head of theur republic Pietro Gambacorta, a rich merchant, 
formerly an exile at Florence, and warmly attached to peace 
and liberty: but he was old^ and had for his secretaiy Jacopo 
Appiano, the friend of his childhood, who was nearly of his own 
age. Yet Galeazzo found means to seduce the secretary : he 
instigated him to the assassination of Gambacorta and his chil- 
dren, on the 2l8t of October, 1392. Appiano, seconded by the 
satellites furnished him by the duke of Milan, made himself 
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mMbnr of Pisa: ba^ alter his death, his no, who eonld milk 
difficulty mamtain hunaelf therejnold the city to Gian Galeas- 
BO, in the moiitfa of Febraaryv isfll ; resenmig only the princi- 
pally of Piombino, which he tnuisiiiitted to his descendants. 
At iferugia, Pandolpho Biglione, chief of the noble and Ghibe- 
line party, had, in 1390, put himself under the potectioD of 
Gian Galeazzo, who aided him in changing the limited authority 
ooDfenred on hmi into a tmsmj : but wree years afterwards lie 
was assassinated ; and the republic of Perugia, distracted by 
the oonvulsiona of opposing mctions, was compelled to yield 
itself up to Gian Galeazzo, on the 21st of January, 1400. . 

The Germans observed with jealousy the continually m- 
creasing ffreatness of Visconti; which appeared to them to an* 
nifaibite me rights of the empire, and diy up the sources <^ 
tnbnte, on a piulition of which they ^always reckoned. They 
pressed Wenceslaus to make war on Gian Galeazaa But that 
mdolent and sensual monarch, after some threats, gare it to be 
nnderstood that for money he would willingly sanction the 
nsorpatioiis of Gian Galeazzo: and, in fiict, on the Ist of May, 
1805, he granted him, for the sum of 100,000 florins, a dipk)ma 
wfaidi installed him duke of Milan and count of Pavia; oom- 
prdiending in this investiture twenty-aiz cities and their tei^ 
ritovy, as rar as the Lagune of Venice. These were tiie sune 
cities which, more than three centuries before, had signed l^e 
glorious lea^e of Lombaidy. The duchy of Milan, according 
to tiie imperial buU, was to pass solely to the legitimate male 
heir of Gian Galeazza This concession of Wencedaus caused 
great discontoit in Germany : it was one of the grievances for 
which the diet of the empire, on the 20th of August, 1400, de» 
posed the emperor, and appointed Robert elecUnrnilatine in his 
stead. Robert concluded a treaty of subsidy with the Floren- 
tines, or rather entered into their pi^, to oppose Gum Galeazzo: 
but when, on the 2l8t of October, 1401, he met the Milanese 
troops, commended by Jacoiw del Verme, not for j&om Brescia; 
he exporienced, to his suiprise and disqpmfiture, how much the 
German cavalry were inrerior to the Italian. He was saved 
from a complete defeat only by Jacopo da Carrara, who led a 
body ci Italian cavalry to his aid. Robert found it necessary 
to retreat, with disgrace, into Germany, after having received 
from the Florentines an immense sum of money. 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti continued his course of usurpation. 
In 1307, he attacked, at the same time, Francesco da' Gonzaga 
at Mantua, and Ihe Florentines, without -any previous declara- 
tion of war. After having ravaged Tuscany and the Mantuan 
territory, be consented, on the 11th of May, 1806, to sign, under 
the guarantee of Venice, a truce of ten years, during which 
period he was to undertake nothing against Tuscany. That, 
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however^ Aid not prevent him, in 1909, from taking under his 
protection the counts of Poppi and Ubertini, in the Apennines; 
or from ens^aging the republic of Sienna to surrender itself to 
him, on the 11th of November in the same year. 

The plague broke out anew in Tuscany, and deprived the 
free states of all their lemaining vigor. The magistrates, on 
whose prudence and courage they relied, in a few days sank 
under the contagion, and left free scope to the poorest mtriguer. 
This happened at Lucca to the Guelj^ house of Guinigi, which 
had produced many distinguished citizens, all employeid in the 
first magistraciea They perished under this disease nearly 
about the same time. A young man of their family, named 
Paulo Guinigi, undistinguished either for talent or chanbcter, 
profited by this calamity, on the 14th of October, 1400, to usurp 
the sovereignty. He umnedintely abjured the Guelph party, in 
which he had been brought up, and placed himself under the 
protection of Gian Galeazza At Bologna, also, the chief mag- 
istrates of the republic were, in like manner, swept away % 
the plague. Giovanni Bentivoglio, descended frt>m a natural 
son of that king Hensius so long prisoner at Bologna, took ad- 
vantage of the state of languor mto which the republic had 
fallen, to get himself proclaimed sovereign lord on the 27th of 
February, 1401. He at furst thought of putting himself under 
the protection of the duke of Milan ; but Gian ualeazzo, covet- 
ing the possession of Bologna, instead of amicablv receiving, at- 
tacked him the year following. Bentivc^lio was defeated at Cas- 
alecchio, on the 26th of June, 1402. Eus capital was taken the 
next day by the Milanese general, he himself made prisoner, 
and two days afterwards put to death. Another general of 
Galeazzo, in May, 1400, took possession aS Assisa: the liberty 
of Genoa, Perugia, Sienna, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna had, one 
after the other, fiillen a sacrifice to the usurper. The Om- 
cellieri, in the mountains of Pistoia, the Ubaldini, in those of 
die Mugello, had given themselves up to the duke of Milan. 
The Florentines, having no longer communications with the 
sea, across the territories of Sienna, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna, 
saw the sources of their wealth and commerce dry up. Never 
had the republic been in more imminent danger; when the 
plague, which had so powerfully an^ented its (^lamities, came 
to its aid. Gian Galeazzo Visconti was seized with it at his 
castle of Marignano, in which he had shut himself up, to be, as 
he hoped, secure fit>m all communication with man. He was 
earried ofi^by the pestilence, on the 8d of September, 1402. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Anarchy in the Duchy of Milan.-— The Venetiang make the Conquest of Pa- 
dua and Verona. — The Florentines of Pisa.— Florence, menaced in turn 
by Ladislaus King of Naples and Filippo Maria Visconti, maintains 
against them the Balance of Italy. 

Thb regeneration of liberty in Italy was signalized still 
more, if it were possible, by the development of the moral than 
by that of the intellectual character of the Italiana The sym- 
pathy existing amon^ fellow-citizens, from the habit of living 
for each other and by each other, — of connecting every thing 
with the good of all, — ^produced in republics'virtues which des- 
potic states cannot even imagine. Man must have a country, 
before he can conceive the duty of sacrificing himself for it 
The arts of intrigue and flattery are recommendations to a 
master ; his favor is gained by encouraging his vices : and, in 
his turn, he recompenses those who serve him at the expense 
of morality, by dividingr with them his power. But to please 
the people, to rise by uie people, virtues must be exhibited to 
them, not vices : the sympathy of all is gained only by that 
which is most honorable in each. A popular assembly is swayed 
only.by an appeal to its virtues : even in its errors, some fnuik- 
ness, probity, and generosity, by which men sympathize to- 
gether, are always to be found ; while, if a dark deed be but 
conceived, it is a secret carefully kept, with conscious shame, 
from every eye — ^it would be easier to execute than to an- 
nounce or recommend it to the public. Tyrants act on men by 
terror, corruption, venality, espionnage, envy. Free govern- 
ments can lead the ]keople only by exciting uieir more honor- 
able passions. Eloquence, to move men in masses, must make 
its appeals to honor, pity, justice, and courage. Accordingly, 
how rich in virtues was Italy in the twejtth century, when 
covered with republics, and when every city simultaneously 
fought for liberty ! These virtues, the most precious of all 
treasures, diminished with the progress of time, and in exact 
proportion with the diminution of free states. From the mo- 
ment a man entered one of those republics, he might reckon 
with certainty on finding good fidth in treaties and negotia- 
tions ; zeal for the common advantage in aU alliances ; courag^e 
and fortitude in adversity; an un1x)unded liberality from the 
rich to the poor ; in all great calamities, an eagerness, in every 
one who had projjerty, to devote it to the salvation of all ; 
finally, an energy in the people to resist, by common exertion, 
every act of injustice or violence. Even their excesses arose 
most commonly from some virtuous indignation. From the 
moment, on the contrary, that a man entered the states of one 
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of the tynnts of Lombudy or Ronntym, he feond a govern- 
ment hostile to paUic opinion, supporting itself only by perfidy 
and crima Spies watdied and denoonc^ every expressiiHi of 
generous feeling ; they insinuated themselves mto fiunilies to 
betray them ; ttey abased the sacred ties of kindred, home, and 
neighboriiood, to convert them into snares ; they made all feel 
that the wisdom ai the subject consisted in distrusting every 
one, and not meddling in the affiuis of another. AsBBSBination 
and poison were common means of government Everf Italian 
^rant was stained with the Mood of his kindred ; pud mar- 
aeren dispatdied the objects of his suspicions ; he outraged 
public virtue, and could maintain order only l^ fear. I>nith 
itself at length feilmg to inspire torrar, he combined with capi- 
tal punishment protracted tortures, the exhibition of which 
only rendered men more hardened and fierce. 

But the field of virtue in Italy contracted from age to age, 
while that of crime enlaced itself The inhabitants of &e 
kingdom of Nai^es, from its feundatbn in the twelfth century, 
— mm the subjugation of the three republios of Naplee^ 
Gaeta, and Amalfi, — had been dead to every feeling of aseocia- 
tion, sj^pathy, or patriotism : they had since that time been 
governed by a corrupt court and nobility, which oflbred exam- 
ples only of vices. In the thirteenth century, Lombaidy als9 
had been detached fiKxn the domain of liberty. Daring the 
convulsions occasioned either by the violence of the Guelpb 
and Ghibeline fections, or by the contempt of the nobles fer aD 
law, every republic, in its turn, fell repeatedly under tihe yoke 
of some ^rant ; axid, however short his reign, it sufficed to 
familuirize the mind with violence instead of justice, and with 
the success of crime. At the same time, the devotiim o^ fac- 
tions to their chiefi^ the reference of patriotism to party, and 
not to the common weal, perverted morality, and confeunded 
the rules of rig^t and wrong. 

In the fourteenth century it was still worse : power in LonK 
bardy bad passed to those who made of it the uses most de- 
structive of public virtue. Men rose to be princes by crime : 
their perfidy towards their neighbors, and their domestic 
treacheiT, marked the commencement and duration c£ every 
reign. Tyrants were so numerous, so constantlv under the ob- 
servation c£ every citizen, that their example was always 
operating to corrupt the people. No fiither of a fimaily could 
hide fix>m his children the fiict, that the prince they must obey 
had attained power only by betraying bis friends ox his fellow- 
citizens, by poisoning or poniarding his uncle or his brother. 
The states of the church exhibited not fewer examples of the 
snocesB of crime : every city of Romagna, of the March, of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, had its tyrant ; and every tyrant reigned 
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only to tread under foot every moral du^. Nay, more : Bar- 
nafatts and Gian Galeazzo Viaoonti had« in some tori, kept a 
school of treachery for Tuscany and the states of tbe church. 
They had always encouraged every usurpation ; and promised 
beforehand their alliance to whoever could smother the voice 
ci a free people, and seduce them fiom the sway of morality 
to that or crime. 

These causes of immorality, all which in Italy conspired 
against puUic virtue, operated in the beginning of titie Idth 
century with redoubled mrce. When Gian Galeazzo unexpect- 
edly died of the plague, in the height of his successful career, 
he divided his estates between his two sons, — Gian Maria, then 
thirteen years of a^e, whom he declared duke of Milan ; and 
Filippo Maria, twem years old, whom he left count €i Pavia. 
Bat, as these princes were too young to reign, he recommended 
them to the condottieri in his service, whom he introduced into 
the council as part of tHe regency : these were the captains of 
that new militia which had so well served him in the accom- 
plishment of his projecte^ and in whom he placed the greatest 
confidence. The school of Alberic Barbiano, which had formed 
anch bmve soldiers and able generals, could not, in like man- 
ner, produce good citizens aiSl virtuous men ; and Gian Ga- 
leazzo, fcsr the protection of his children, needed oounsellora 
guided by principles that would have stood in his way as long 
as these men were his servants. Jacopo del Verme, raidolpho 
Malatesta, FacinoCane, Ottobon Teraoi and the other captains 
in whom he trusted, were soklien of ibrtune, who made of 
their valor a trade of carnage and plunder ; who^ indifferent to 
what was just or unjust, were ready to fig^t for whoever would 
pay them, and to lietray those for any other who would pay 
them more. They did not long remam foithful guardians to 
the trust which their master had reposed in theoL Thev 
shared it with Catherine, widow of Gian Galeazzo, and with 
Francesco Barbavara, supposed to be her lover, and known to 
have commenced his career as valet<de^:hambre to the duke. 
Warriors disdained to obey a woman and her valet ; the chieft, 
too, of the ancient parties in the cities which Visconti had sub- 
dued, rose with their parHinnB to recover the sovereigntv of 
their fitthers. The condottieri resisted ihem, but resisted them 
for themselves : Facino Cane made himself tyrant at Alexan- 
dria ; Ottobon Terzo at Panna ; Ptodolpho Malatesta at Brescia. 
Amidst this anarehy, the duchess Catherine believed herself 
energetic in proportion as she was violent and cruel She 
caused several Milanese noUes to be beheaded without trial ; 
she gave up many cities to be sacked by the soldiers ; and thus 
only redoubled the hatred which she excited : she was thrown 
into jnrison, where she died by poison on the l(jth of October, 
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1404 ; and Francesco Barbavaik was obliged to fly. The rest 
of the duchy of Milan was divided into as many principalities 
as there were citiea In some, it was the ancient chiefe of the 
Guel][^ or Ghibeline party who recovered power; in others^ 
the captain of adventure wiio happened to be m garrison there : 
in several it was some daring villain, such as Giovanni da Vig- 
nate at Lodi, or Gahrino Fobdolo at Cremona, who, profiting 
by the fiiendsbip and confidence of some other usurper, aseas- 
sinated him, and took his place. Never, even in that country 
so fertile in tyrants, was power stained with so man^ crime& 

Gian Maria Visconti, who had seen almost all the cities sub- 
dued by his father detached fix>m his dominion, still continued 
to bear the title of duke of Milan ; while his power,'even in that 
city, passed from one ambitious chief to another, and was at last 
assumed by Facino Cane, one of the best generals of his father. 
All that Gum Maria Visconti preserved ofsovereign power was 
an unbounded indulgence in eveiy vice. His libertinism would 
hardly have been remarked ; he was chiefiy signalized by the 
frightful pleasure which he sought in the practice of cruelty. 
He was passionately devoted to Sie chase ; but such sports socxi 
failed to quench his thirst fiir cruelty. The tortures inflicted 
on mute animals, not finding expressitm by speech, did not come 
lip to his ferocious ideas of enjoyment He therefore resolved 
to substitute men for brute anmuds; and caused all the crimi- 
nals condemned by the tribunals to be ffiven up to him as ob- 
jects of this inhuman sport He had hSa hounds fed with hu- 
man flesh, in order to render them more ferocious in tearing 
the victims ; and, when ordinair convicts were scarce, he de- 
nounced to the tribunals even the crimes in which he had par- 
ticipated, to obtain the condemnation of his accomplices : after 
which he delivered them to his huntsman, Squarcia Giramo, 
charged with providing for the ducal chase. He was at last, 
on the 10th c^ May, 1412, assassinated by some Milanese 
nobles. 

The virtue and elevation of soul which had done such houer 
to the Italian nation became obscured even in the republics of 
Genoa, Lucca, Pisa, Sienna, Perugia, and Bcdogna. These re- 
publics, in the course of the fourteenth century, had all more 
than once ftllen under the power of some tyrant: accordingly, 
the examples of cruelty, pemly, and the success of those usurp- 
ers to whom they had been forced to submit, had had a cor- 
rupting influence on their citizens. Neither had Venice pre- 
served the true Italian virtue : its citizens often gave proofs of 
an unbounded devotion to their country, of an unreserved sub- 
mission to its most severe ordinances; but it was a narrow 
minded and jealous aristocracy, which, according to the spirit 
of that government, substituted national selfishness for patriot- 
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isQDu The Venetians took not into the least considentioQ any 
other people : they fimcied they gaye proofe of heroism, when 
the advantage of their republic was in question, in suppressing 
every human sentiment, in silencing every moral duty. Venice 
was governed by secret councils, ^ere the voice of the people 
was never heard: itsforei^ policy was administered by the 
Council of Ten ; which, in its mysterious meetings, took mter- 
est only for a guide. The decemvirs dared unUushingly pro 
pose to their colleagues deliberating under the sanction of an 
oath, and animated with the same spirit as themselves, the sac- 
rifice of what was honest and just to what wna useful. Italian 
virtue had taken refu^ at Florence : it was ^ere only that the 
people deliberated; mat they associated together either for 
peace or war, or negotiation, as well as for the common admin- 
istration of the government Nothing was proposed to the pub- 
lic, notbinff couM obtain the assent of idl, except what all felt 
to be just,lionorable, and ^nerous. The republic of Florence 
was always ready to risk its repose and weidth for the equilib- 
rium and independence of Italy; for the common liberty; and 
for the progress of int^ligence and civilization. During two 
centuries, it was always seen eager to put itself forward as the 
champion of all that was good and noble. Italy might justly 

flory in the ftct, that wherever she was free, sue was always 
>und constant in the road of virtue : she is not answerable K>r 
the crimes with which she was sullied l^ her tyrants. Several 
thousand citizens had always contributed, by their vote, to aU 
that Flc»rence did that was grand and noble ; while about fifty 
princes, distributed in as many palaces, with the few wretches 
which it belongs to tyrannical governments always to bring for- 
ward, sufficed to commit, in ^ite of a whole population, afl the 
crimes which afiOri^hted Italy. 

At the moment m which the death of Gian Galeazzo annihi- 
lated, at least for a time, the threatening power of the dukes of 
Milan, the two republics in Italy which alone had survived his 
intrigues, and which he had in vain menaced, profited by the 
anatchy into which Lombardy had fiillen, to recover their power, 
and aggrandize themselves by conquest Venice, which had 
shut itself up in it9 Lagune, issued forth to extend its firontiers 
to the Lake of Garda ; and Florence, to which Gian Galeazzo 
had interdicted all approach to the sea, conquered Pisa, whose 
ports were necessary to its ccnnmeroe) and almost to its exist- 
ence. 

Francesco da Carrara, re-established in the sovereignty of 
Padua in the year 1390, had fix>m that period remained faithful 
to the Guelph perty and to Florence : he hoped to profit by the 
confusion in which the death of Gian Galeazzo had left all Lom- 
bardy ; and he invited Gulielmo della Scala to join him, and re- 
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cover together the sovereignties of VeroBa and Vicenza. Gkili- 
elmo was the wn of that Antonio della Scala who^ fay his alli- 
ance with the Venetifinfl fifteen years beftxre, had cansed the 
ruin of Carraia and his own; but a community ci jsnB&xtaaae 
had reconciled them. On the 7th of April, 14jM, they, in ooo- 
juncti^xi, tookVerraia. On the 2l8t of the same month DeUa 
Scala died ; and the report was spread that Carrara had poisoa- 
ed him. Be that as it may, Carrara, on the 17th of May fidlow- 
ing, arrested the two sons of Delia Scala, and took posseaBJon 
of the city and f<ntress of Venma. Vicenza, in the mean time, 
yielded to the Venetiansi The latter had hitherto soo^t their 
grandeur only in conunerce^ in then* navy, and in theur posses- 
sions beyond sea ; but the confusion into which Lombardy was 
thrown gave birth in them to a new ambition : they resolved 
on exteiSing their dominion in a country which seemed to offer 
itself for their conquest 

They entered into treaty with the duchess Gatherine Vis- 
oonti, who renounced all right which her son mv^ haive on 
Verona and Psdua; uidtfaeysetonibolanarmyof SOOOcavalij. 
Theur immense wealth permitted them to choose the most duh 
tingnished captains and the best soldiers in Italy. The repub- 
lic, in taking them into pay, made it one rule, never to confide 
the command of its armies to one of its own citizena^ that they 
might have nothing to fear firom his power or glory; and an- 
other, not to allow the soldiers to enter the ci^ of Venice^ the 
defence of which neectod no more than its La^une^ galleys^ and 
sailors. Two senatora, distinguished bgr thci title of procaratore 
of St Mark, were charged to attend in the oamp^ and watch 
over the foreign general whom the signoria had chosen. 

War between Venice and the lord of Pftdua was dedaied on 
the 23d of June, 1404. Francesco da Carrara carried it on 
with the utmost valw; but opposed, without allies^ to forces in- 
finitely superior to his owxi, he saw successively forced the pas- 
sage of several canals which intersected his territory, and be- 
hind which he had raised fortifications. The whole of the 
Paduan territoiy was ravaged by the Venetian army, and al- 
most all its fortresses taken before the end of the campai^ cf 
1404. A division of the army arrived to besiege Carrara m his 
capital, on the 12th of June, 1405; at the same time that an- 
other divisbn besieeed his second son, Jacopo da Carrara, in 
Verona, and forced him to capitulate, on the 28d ^ June. The 
whole rural population had taken refiige in Padua ; and the 
privations ana sofiferings experienced in consequence occasion- 
ed a contains nudady, which carried off 40,000 persons. Car- 
rara and his son continued to fight at the head of the survivors 
with determined bravery, till we Venetians made tiiemselves 
masters cS the first intrenchment On the 19tb cf November, 
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1405, a capitulation became necessaiv. Camra always flat- 
tered himself that the Venetians would grant him some remu- 
neration for the principality which they wrested from him. He 
repaired to Venice, with his eldest son, on the &ith of the gen- 
eral with whom he had capitulated. On their arrival, they were 
thrown into prison ; where they found Jacopo da Carrara, who 
had been taken prisoner at Verona. The Council of Ten, put- 
ting in practice the advice given later by Machiavelli, of anni- 
hilating the whole race of dethroned tyrants, in order to .de- 
stroy with them the zeal, hopes, and plots of their partisans, 
caused Francesco da Carrara and his two sons to be strangled 
in prison, on the 16th of January, 1406. They, at the same 
time, set a price aa the head of the youngest princes, who had 
escaped from them, and on those of tLu the survivors of the house 
of Delia Scala; not one fell under the dagger of the assassin, 
notwithstanding the great recompense shamelessly promised by 
the Venetians ; but, on the other hand, not one ever recovered 
the states at his fathers. 

The Florentines regarded Francesco da Carrara as one of 
the firmest champions of the Guelph party in Lombardy : they 
valued his alliance ; but they did not think themselves oUiged 
to plunge into war for him, whom they accused of having pro- 
voked it by his unjust aggression on Verona. All their efbrts, 
also, were then directed against Pisa : they regarded the con- 
quest of that city as a necessary condition of their existence, 
ever since the blockade which Gian Galeazzo had made them 
experience, by subjugating all the states that opened to them 
any communication with the sea. Gian Galeatzo had left the 
lordsliip of Pisa to his natural son, Gabriel Maria, who had, 
with his mother, taken possession of that ci^. That of Sienna 
had recovered its freedom in the month of March, 1404, and 
had renewed its alliance with Florence. Perugia and Bologna 
had also, in the preceding month of September, thrown off the 
yoke of the Viscontis, and voluntarily submitted to the church; 
which had lefl them their republican form of government. 
The Cancellieri, the counts Guidi and Ubertini, and the 
other feudal nobles of the Apennines, who had placed them- 
selves under the protection of Gian Galeazzo, had been punish- 
ed for it by the Florentine republic, which had again subdued 
them to its power. Lucca remained subject to I^ulo Guinigi, 
who governed that ancient republic witn moderation, and de- 
sired only to be forgotten by his neighbors. Pisa alone, in Tus- 
cany, remained the enemy of Florence. As Gabri^ was sen- 
sible that his brothers, the Viscontis, were then in no state to 
defend him, he purchased the protection of the marshal Boud- 
cault, the representative of the king of France at Genoa. 
Boucicault exercised only the limited authority assigned by the 
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ooMkitutkiii to the doge. The Genoese woe fiur more aeealoas 
than the manhal in the support of the independence of Piai. 
They feared the competition of the Flcventines in their mari- 
time commerce, if onee they were masters of Pisa, Legbocn, 
and Porto Pisaoa Boucicault, an the contrary, after &vinff 
taken Galnriel Maria under his protection, socm thought of 
making them an article of trade. He oflfered to sell risa to 
the Florentines, in the month of June, 1406, fi>r the sum of 
400,000 florins ; which he a^rreed to divide with Gabriel Maria. 
The Pisans, ii^ormed of this negotiation, rose on the 2l8t.af 
July ; disarmed the garrison of their tyrants ; made themselves 
masters of the gates of Ae city; but fiuled in their attack on 
the citadel Boucicault, informed of these matters, moderated 
his demand ; and adced the Florentines no more than 206^000 
florins for the Piaan citadel, and the castles which he still held 
in the territory of Pisa. The Florentines paid him that sum ; 
he* was enga^;ed to divide it with Gabriel Maria; bn^ to lid 
himself of this claim, he accused Gabriel of a plot against the 
kii^ of France, and caused him to be beheaded. 

The Florentines hoped to induce the Pisans to submit to 
them by negotiations; and they offered the most advantageous 
conditions : bat the Pisans, who proudly regarded themselves 
as the most ancient and illustrious of the Tuscan republics, and 
as having preservcnl, more than any other, their warlike courage, 
vigoroomy b^eged their citadel, and retook it on the 6th of 
September. They afterwards demanded peace of the Floren- 
tines, ofifering to reimburse them the money they had paid : to 
facilitate the negotiatirai, they recalled from exile Giovanni 
Gambacorta, wh(»e &mily haa been alvmys favored by Flor- 
ence, and named him captain of the people. But their oSeTs 
were all rejected ; and the I^sans, forced to have recourse to 
arms, not onlv fought valiantly themselves^ but eagerly sacri- 
ficed their whole mrtune to purchase the services of me con- 
dottieri, whom they called to their aid firom all parts of Italy. 
The war oontinuea for more than a year: the Pisans suc- 
cessively lost all their fortresses and territory: their city was 
blookaded during the campaign of 1406; and they ooarageous> 
ly supported privations, maiadies, and, finally, famine. Kit tibe 
chief whom they had elected did not show a ^like heroism: 
Giovanni Gambacorta secretly treated with the Fkxrentines; 
and obtained the gift of 50,000 florins, and the county of Bag- 
no, to open to them the gates of Pisa; which was done in the 
ni^ht of the 8th and 9th of November, 1406. The Florentines 
did all in their power to reconcile the Pisans to the yoke which 
they had forced on them : their army was preceded into the 
fiiimshed town by wagon-loads of bread, which the soUierB 
distributed themselves to all that dmnanded it Gino Ciqiponi, 
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the commttiioiier of Florence, pramised, not only the alnctest 
attention to justice, but privilegee, and even friendship, to the 
conquered people. These advances wete all in vain ; the Pi- 
flans were too haughty to submit to rivals whom they had so 
loag combated. The most ancient and opulent fiunilies re- 
moved to Lucca, Sardinia, and Sicily. The young men almoet 
all engaged in the companies of adventure, to find in the camp 
an independence v^hich they could no longer ho]^ for in their 
own country : and Pisa, in losing its liber^, lost its commerce, 
population, and every remnant d[ prosperity. 

The Florentines endeavored to relieve IMsa from its state <^ 
poverty, by filling it with foreigners; Aev offered it to the 
church for the meeting of the council which was to terminate 
the great western schism. This schism had lasted since the 
year 1878. Pietro di Luna, an Aragonese, one ci the cardi- 
nals who had given rise to it, had succeeded Clement YIL^ 
who died at AvijpH^on in 1394. The succession of popes in the 
other division of the church had been mora rapid. Bonifiice 
IX., who had succeeded the turbulent Urban VI, in 1^99, was 
a better warrior than churchman ; he reconquered successively 
all the states which his predecessor had lost : he entered Rome^ 
and consolidated lus power by executions. Innocent VIL, who 
succeeded him, in 1404, was a gentle and moderate man ; but 
as he abandoned the exercise of power to his brother, who jo- 
vemed only by tenor, the number <^ executions drove the Ko- 
mans to revolt The pope was anew driven finm his capital ; 
but, returning in 1406, he died a few months afterwards, and 
Gregory XII., a Venetian, was named his successor. 

Ld both divisions of tbie church, the prolongation of' the 
schism was considered dishonorable and cauunitoi^ to CSiristen- 
dom: in both, the sovereigns were zealous to suppress it; but 
on both sides the popes opposed an obstinate resistance. They 
had been each elected by the two colleges of cardinals, under 
the express condition ttiat each would be ready to cede his 
rights, and abdicate at the same time with his competitor. 
They either refined, or by a thousand artifices delayed, to do 
sa Benedict XIH was besieged in his palace at Avignon by 
the troops of the king of France, in order to oonstjrain him to 
yield : but, after he had dedared himself ready to abdicate, his 
adversary, Gregory XIL, refiised. Benedict, however, ad- 
vanced as far as La Spezzia, and Gregory as fiur as Lucca, to 
meet in conference with their two colleges; but both persisted 
in not taking the last step. Towards the end of 1406, their 
cardinal, losmg all patience, 1^ them, and assembled at In- 
born; whence they issued a summons to convoke the oecume- 
nical council at PJsa, in the month of lluch following. This 
cojjncil, in which were assembled almost aU the prelates of 
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Chnstendom, after \ods discuBsioii) condemned and deposed 
the two foipeB, on the oth of June, 1409; and, on the 7th of 
July, the asBembled cardinab of the two ^obediences" named 
in their place a third, Alexander V. The deposed popes would 
not Bobmit to the sentence of the council : both preserved a 
small flock of the fiLithfol,-^e one in Aragon, the ottier at 
Rimini and Naples. Gh^gory had retired to the first-mention- 
ed town ; so that, instead of two, there were three popes in the 
western church. To terminate the schism, it became neces- 
sary to assemble a second general council ; which, sitting at 
Constance, on the 1st of November, 1414, forced two of the 
popes to abdicate, and deposed the third. The church, at the 
same time, implored a reform ; to accomplish which, a third 
eooncil was assembled at Basle, on the 23d July, 1431, and this 
kid the foundation of a new schism* 

While two or three pretenders to the pontifical chair were 
thus obliged to defend themselves against each other, as well 
as against their own cardinals and against all Christendom, the 
king of Naples profited by the connision to take possession of 
nearly all the states of the church. That king was Ladislaus, 
son of Charles IIL da Durazzo, whom he h^ succeeded in 
1386, being at that time only ten years old. Louis 11. of An- 
jou, a minor, like Ladislaus, disputed the throne with him. 
The queen, Joan, when pressed by the Hungarians, had adopt- 
ed Louis L; duke of Anjou, the brother of Charles Y. ; who 
had entered the kingdom of Naples in 1382, and died there in 
1384w He left on6 son, Louis 11., then under age, to whom his 
mother and her partisans gave the title of king of Sicily. The 
war between these two children, directed by their mothers, 
mined the kingdom of Naples during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and destroyed its influence over the rest of 
Italy. It was not till 1309 that Ladislaus succeeded in driving 
out the princes of Anjou, and subduing the kingdom. He had 
grown up amidst civil war, receiving uie hardening education 
of i>rivatiQn and danger, alternately seconded or obstructed by 
intrigue and treachery. He was brave, and had studied the art 
of war ; but was still more expert in dissimulation and perfidy. 
His ambition was unbounded, and his passions unrestramed by 
any one moral principle. After short attempts to preserve 
Provence, and to acquire the crown of Hungary, to which his 
birth gave him a title, he judged it more advantageous to direct 
all his effi>rts a^zainst the states which bounded his dominions in 
Italy. In April, 1408, he took possession of Rome ; and soon 
afterwards of Perugia. He conquered almost aU the cities of 
the March, and of Sie duchy of Spoleto; from thence he en- 
.tered Tuscany, ravajOfed the territories of Arezzo and of Sien- 
na, and took possession of Cortona. 
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The nwentines, when they saw tiiemselves thw atticked, 
without any subject of quarrel, by this ambHioafl and fidthleaa 
prince, resolved on opposing to him Louis n. of Anjou. They 
recalled Louis from France, in 1409 ; and offered a subsidv to 
aid him in recovering the crown of Naples. At the same tune^ 
they fimned a closer connexion with one of the two genersk 
who then attracted the attention of all Italy. Among the nu- 
merous captains who had been formed in the school of Alberic 
da Barbiano, there were two regarded as infinitely superior to 
all others, fhxn the progress which they had made in the art oi 
war. Braccio da Montone, a noble of Perugia, had studied 
how to render his army manageable, hy augmentki^ the num- 
ber of officers, and l^ accustoming it to fight m detached 
bodies, which dispersed and rallied at wilL The other wu 
Sfi>rza Attenddo, a peasant of Cotignola, in Romagna, who, at 
first distinguished for prodigious str^gth of 'body and undaant> 
ed braverjr, soon became ej[ua]ly diBtinguished in military tac- 
tics; but, instead of adoptmg the new method of Braocio, he 
applied himself to brin^mg the ancient system to perfection. 
He oontinaed to move his army in large masses; wluch no one 
conducted with such unison and st^idiness. Braocio distin- 
guished himself 1^ impetuous valor, by prompt and decisive ac- 
tion, and sometimes by trusting to chance : Sfonsa, by prudent, 
steady, and cool conduct All the soldiers ef fortune in Italy 
soon attached themselves to one or other of these two captains; 
who, nearly of the same age, and having made their first cam- 
paigns together, now found themselves opposed to each other 
m a rivalry of interest and glory. The name of the Braeceschi 
school was given to the band of soldiers of the one, and Sfor- 
2eschi to the other; and, when a state called cme of these into 
its service, it was nearly sure of having the other opposed to it 

The Florentines formed a close connexion with ftaccio; 
they placed him at the head of their army ; and they settled on 
him a consideraUe pension, which was to continue even when 
out of their service, jnrovided he always returned to it when 
called upon. Louis of Anjou rendered them but little service : 
he was engaged in a war on their account in the states of 
Rome, when he received news that the Genoese had, on the 
6th of September, 1400, risen against the French, «ad driven 
them out of Genoa. Apprehending that Mb communication 
with France might be interrupted, he hastily returned to Prov- 
ence. After his departure, Braocio carried on the war 8ucces»> 
fullv aeainst the Neapolitana With the Florentine army he 
made himself master of Rome, on the 2d of Januarv, 1410. 
Florence, however, had no sooner gained a signal advantage 
over Ladislaus, than it oflfered him peace, which he eagerly ac- 
cepted : he bound himself by treaties in terms the most pre- 
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dise, and confiimed them hy oaths the most edemn; which 
were no sooner taken than unblushingly yidated by him. The 
war was interrupted only fat the time necessary for the repose 
Up the troops ; each year forced them to a new campaign. Louis 
of Aniou was twice called into Italy by the Flcnrentines: he 
gained over Ladislaus, at Roccasecca, on the 19th of May, 
1411, a great victory, of which he knew not how to take ad- 
vantage. He again retired, and left Ladislaus to finish the 
conquest of the ecclesiastical states ; while John XXIIL, suc- 
cessor of Alexander V., only struggled to prevent the convoca- 
tion of the council of Coosamce, which deposed Iuhl Ladis- 
laus, who owed his success chiefly to the talents and braveiy 
of Sforza, then in his pajr, made every year some firesh conquest 
in Tuscany. The Florentine republic, attacked by him on all 
sides, and, eThaiisted by continual exertion, found no longer 
any resource by which to resist him, and began to lose all hope; 
when the king of Naples vras seized in his camp with a violent 
and painful malady, attributed to his debaucheriea He was 
conveyed in a litter to Naples ; and died on arriving there, on 
the wi of August, 1414 His sister, Joan H, wMow of the 
SQ& of the duke of Austria, succeeded him. She was forty 
yeacs of age; and, like her broker, abandoned to the most un- 
restrained libertinism. She left the government of her king- 
dom to her lovers, who disputed power bv arms: they call«i 
into her service, or into that of her secona husband, or of the 
rival princes whom she in turn adopted, the two annies of 
Sforza and Braccia The consequence was the ruin of the 
kingdom of Naples; which ceased to menace the rest of Italy. 
The moment Ladislaus disappeared, a new enemy arose to 
disturb the Florentines— Filippo Maria Visconti, the brother of 
Gian Maria, and third duke of Milan. He was received in 
that ca{Mtal on the 10th of June, 1412, four days after the mur- 
der of his brother. Filippo immediately married the v^dow of 
Facino Cane, the powerful condottiere, who had retained Gian 
Maria in his dependence ; and who died the same day that Gian 
Maria was assassinated. By this sudden marriage he secured 
the army of Facino Cane, — which was, in iact, master of the 
greater part of the Milanese : with ite lud he undertook, with- 
out delay, to recover the rest of his states firom the hands of 
those brrante who had divided amongst them the dominions of 
his &tber. Filippo Maria, like him, united immeasurable am- 
bition with extreme timidity. During the first year of his 
reign, which was to decide his existence as prince or suliject, 
be fought with determined courage ; but from that time, though 
lie continually made war, he never showed himself to his 
armiea Even in his palace and garden, he shrank firom the 
eye of man : he never consented to an interview with the em* 
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peior Sigiamond, who had gone to Mikn to exert himself fyt 
the extinction of the schism. It is asserted that Filippo Maria 
was so sensible of his extreme ugliness, that he could not sup- 
port the humiliation of being looked at He had the art of dis- 
covering great talents, and of attaching the best captains of 
Italy, in as great a degree as his father; but ^Anced less confi- 
dence in those wortiby of obtaindng it, and possessed less elevsr 
tion and constancy in his projects. Always as timid as he was 
ambitious, he became discouraged on the smallest reverse of 
fortune in the attacks which he continually made on his neigh- 
bors : versatile in politics, he no sooner made peace than he re- 
newed war, or contracted an alliance than he broke it He 
seemed no less alarmed at the success of his own generals, than 
at that of his enemiea He was always the first to stop their 
progress, and to prevent them from profiting by their success ; 
so uiat his tortuous conduct daily produced some unexpected 
thwarting result Without pity for his subjects, he exposed 
them bom to the vexations of his own soldiers and those of the 
enemy. He would have ruined Lombardy, if the fertility of 
that rich province had not exceeded his power of mischief. 

In the battle of Monza, by which he acquired his bother*a 
inheritance, and the only battle in which he was ever present, 
he remarked the brilliant courage of Francesco Carmagnda, a 
Piedmimtese soldier of fortune, and immediately gave him a 
command. Carmagnola soon justified the duke's c&>ice by the 
most distinguished talents for war, the most brilliant victories, 
and the most noUe character. Francesco Carmagnola was, 
after a few years, placed at the head of the duke's armies ; and, 
from the year 1412 to that of 1422, successively attacked all the 
tyrants who had divided the heritage of Gian Galeazzo, and 
brought those small states agahi under the dominion of the 
duke of Milan. Even the republic of Genoa submitted to him, 
in 1421, on the same conditions as those on which it had before 
submitted to the king of France, — ^reserving all its liberties ; 
and granting the duke's lieutenant, who was Carmagnola him- 
sel^ only tfa»se prerogatives which the oonstitation yielded to 
the doge. 

As soon as Filippo Maria had accomplished the conquest of 
Lombardy, he resumed the jnrojectB of his father against 
Romagna and Tuscany. He confirmed the treaties of alUance 
which Gian Galeazzo had contracted with all the Ghibeline 
tyrants of the firstruamed province; renewed his intriffoes 
against the republic of Florence, and combined them with those 
which he at the same time carried oo in the kingdom of 
Naplea Joan, who had sent back to France her second bus* 
band, Jaques, count de la Marche, and who had no children, 
was persuaded, in 1420^ by one of her lovers, to adopt Alphoneo 
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the Bfagnanimoos, king of Arapm and Sicfly, to whom she in- 
trusted some of the fortresses (^Naples. She revoked this adop- 
timi in 1423 ; and substituted in his place Louis HI of Anjou, 
son of Louis IL The fi>rmer put himself at the head of the 
ancient party of Durazzo; the latter, of that of Anjou. The 
consequence was a civil var, in which the two great capbuns, 
Sforrai and Braccio, were opposed to each other, and acquired 
new titles to glory. The auke of Milan made alliance with 
Joan n. and Louis HL of Anjou : Sforza, named gjpeat constable 
of the kingdom, was their general The Florentines remained 
constant to Braccio, whom Alphonso had made governor of the 
Abruzzi; and who had seized, at the same time, the si^noria ci 
Perugia, his native citv. He found a warlike disposition in the 
Perugians, associated them in his glory, and made them diarers 
in the wealth which his arms had procured him. He subdued 
several of the smaU neighboring states, and seemed to be form- 
ing a military principality ; which Florence accepted tm an ally, 
to defend, in concert, the independence of Tuscany. But 
Sferza and Braccio both perished, as Italy awaited with anxiety 
the result of the struggle about to be commenced. Sforza was 
drowned at the passage of the Pescara, on the 4th of January, 
1424 ; Braccio was mortally wounded at the battle of Aouila, 
on the 2d of June of the same year. Francesco, son dr the 
former, succeeded to his &ther's name and the coromafad of his 
army, both of which he was destined to render still more illus- 
trious. The son of Braccio^ on the contrary, lost the sover- 
eiffnty of Perugia, which resumed its freedom on the 29th of 
July of the same year; and the remnant of the army fonned by 
this great captain elected for its chief his most able lieutenant, 
NkxMo Piccinina 

This was the moment which Filippo Maria chose to pnah on 
his army to Romagna, and vigorously attack the Florentines, 
after he had acknowledged their right to defend tiiat province. 
The Florentines, having no tried general at the head of their 
troops, experienced, from the 6th of September, 1423, to the 
17th of October, 1425, not less than six sQcoeadve defeats, 
either in Iasvovbl or Romagna. Undismayed by defeat, they re- 
assembled their army for &e seventh time: the ]Mitriotism of 
liieir rich merchants made up for the penury of their exhausted 
treasury. They, at the same time, sent their most distin^ished 
statesmen as ambassadoTB to Venice, to represent to 3iat re- 
public, that if it did not join them while they still stood, the 
liberty of Italy was lost for ever. Lorenzo Ridolfi, one of the 
ten commissionem of war, had been sent on this mission to the 
signoria of Venice: finding great difficulty ui persuading it to 
take part in the war, he exclaimed, ^ I acknowledge we have 
been wrong in not oj^osing Filif^ Maria in time ; for, by our 
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slowne&B, we have made him duke of Milan and master of 
Genoa : but you, by sacrificing us, render him king of Italy. 
We, in our turn, if we must 8i2>mit to him, will make him em- 
peror.'' Ad. illustrious fugitive, Francesco Caimagnola, who 
arrived about this time at V ^ce, accomplished what Florence 
had nearly fiiiled in, by discovering to the Venetians the pro- 
ject of the duke of Milan to subjugate them. Francesco Car- 
magnola had, by the victories he h^ gained, the glory he had 
acquired, and the influence he obtain^ over the soldiers, exci- 
ted the jealousy, instead of the gratitude, of Filpppo Maria ; 
who dis^»ced him, and deprived him of his employment, with- 
out assigning any reason. Carmagnola returned to court, but 
could not even obtain, an interview with his master. He re- 
tired to his native country. Piedmont; his wife and childr^ 
were arrested, and his goods confiscated. H^ arrived at last, 
by Grermany, at Yenice ; soon afterwards some emissaries of the 
duke of Milan were arrested for an attempt to poison him. 
The doge, Francesco Foscari, wishing to give lustre to his rei^ 
by. conquest, persuaded the senate of Venice to qppose the in- 
creasin^ambition of the duke of Milan. A league, formed be- 
tween Florence and Venice, was successively joined by the 
marquis of Ferrara, the lord of Mantua, the Siennese, the duke 
Amadous VIH of Savoy, and the king Alphopso cf Naples, 
who jointlv declared war agamst Fik^ Maria Visoontii on 
the 27th or January, 1426. Carmagnola was charced to raise 
an army of 1^000 cuirassiers and QOOO infintry in Uie states of 
Mantua. « 

The good fortune of Carmagnola in war still attended him in 
the campaign of 1426. He was as suocessfiil against the duke 
cf Milan as he had been for him : he took firom hun the city and 
whole province of Brescia^ The duke ceded this conquest to 
die Venetians by treaty on the SOth of December : but he em- 
ployed the winter in assembling his forces; and in the beginr 
ning of Sluing renewed the war. He equipped a considera^- 
ble fleet on the Po, in order to take possession of the states of 
Mantua and Ferrara, the ^ies of the two republics This fleet 
was attacked by the VenetianSj and, after an obstinate battle, 
burnt, near Cremona, on the 21st of May, 14Snf. The duke of 
Milan had given the command of his army to Nicole Piccinino, 
the pupil of Braccio, who had brought with him the flower of 
the Bracceschi army. Nicdo attacked Carma^ola on the 12th 
df July, at Casalsecco ; but the heat was so mtense, and the 
dust rose in such clquds from under the horses' feet, that the two 
armies, enveloped in nearly the darkness- of night, could no 
longer distinguish each other, or cliscem the signals: they sep- 
arated without claiming advantage on either side. A third 
battle took place, on the 11th of October, 1427i in a marsh near 

Q 
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Macalo : Canmigiiola here completely defeated the HQanese 
anny, commanded fa^ Carlo Malatesta, in which were united 
FVanceBCo Bfinrza, Nicolo I^ccinino^ and all the most illustrious 
captains of Italy. By an imprudent generosity, Cannagnola 
released these important prisoners ; and thus provoked the re- 
sentment of the procurators of St Mark, who accompanied him. 
A new peace, sifned oa the 18th of April, 1428, a^ain suspend- 
ed hostilities wiuiout reconciling parties, or inspiring either o€ 
the helligerants with any confidence. The Fknrentines took 
advantage of this interval of repose to attack Paulo Guinigi, 
lord of Dicca ; whose alliance with the duke of Milan had irri- 
tated them, although he had afterwards been abandoned fay Fi- 
lippo Maria. The Lucchese, profiting by this last circumsditnce, 
revolted against their lord in the month of September, deposed 
him, and sent him prisoner to Milaq. The Florentines were 
afterwards driven out of the states of liUcca by Nicolo Piccinino^ 
who defeated them on the borders ot the Serchio, (Hi the 2d of 
December, 1430 : and the general war recommenced. 

In this last campaign, fortune abandoned Cannagnola. On 
the 17th of May, 1431, he suffered himsielf to be surprised at 
Soncino, which lie had reached with his advanced guard, by 
Francesco Sforza, who took prisoners 1600 of his ca/vaby : he, 
however, escaped, and rejoined his still brilliant army. On the 
23d of May he approached the Po^ to second the Venetian fleet 
in an attack on Cremona : but the fleet, pushed hv that of the 
Milanese on the omiosite shore, was destroyed in nis presence, 
without the possibility of his rendering it any .aid. However 
great his desire to repair these checks, he could not meet the 
enemy again during the remainder of the summer. A deadly 
distemper broke oiit among the horses throughout Italy; his 
troops were dismounted : and, as the fiite of battle depended 
almost entirely on ti^e cavalry, this calamity reduced him to 
complete inaction. 

The senate of Venice, which made it a rule never to defend 
the re])ablic but by .foreign arms,-^never to enlist its citizens 
under its banners either as generals or soldiers, — fiulher observ- 
ed that of governing with extreme rigor those foreign adven- 
turers of whom its armies were composed, and of never believ- 
ing in the virtue of men who trafficked in their own blood. 
The Venetians distrusted them : they supposed tiiem ever dis- 
posed to treachery; and if they were unfortunate, though only 
from imprudence, they rendered them responsible. The con- 
dottieri were made fully to understand that they were not to 
lose the armies of the republic without answering for the event 
with their lives. The senate joined to this rigor the perfidy 
and mystery which characterize an aristocracy. Having de- 
cided on punishing Carmagnola for the late disasters, it began 
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\fjf deceiving him. He was loaded with marlEB of deferenoe 
and confidence : he was invited to come to Venice in the month 
of April, 1432, to fix with the signoria the plan d£ th^ ftnaning 
campaign. The most distinguished -senators went to meet him, 
and conduct him in pomp to the palace of the doge. Cannag- 
nola, introduced into the senate, was placed in the chair of 
honor : he was pressed to speak ; and his discourse applauded. 
The day began to close: lights were not yet called tor; imd 
the general could no longer distinguish the faces of those who 
surrounded him ; when suddenly the sbirri^ or soldiers of police, 
threw themselves on him, loaded him with chains, and dragged 
him to the prison of the pakce. He was next day put to the 
torture, — ^rcoidered still more painful by the wounos which he 
had receiyed in the service of this ungrateful republic Both 
the accusations made against him, and his answers to the 
questions, are buried in the profound secrecy with which the 
Venetian senate covered all its acts. .On the 5th of May, 1432, 
Francesco Carmagnola, twenty days after his arrest, was led 
out,— 4ii8 mouth gulfed to prevent any protestation (Xf inno- 
cence,-— and placed tetween the two columns on Ihe square of 
St Mark: he was there beheaded, amidst a tremblkg; people, 
whom the senate of Venice was resolved to govern ody^ terror. 



CHAP. X. 

Coemo de* Medici, CSiief of the Republic of Florance.^Death of the laat Vii- 
oonti.— Efforts of the Milanese to recover their Liberty.— They are enslav- 
ed by Francesco Sforza.— Conspiracy df Steftno Porcari at Rome. 

The fermentation which had manifested itself at Florence 
among the lower orders of the people, in the momentary tri- 
umph of the Ciompi, began to subside. Ma&u&cturers, arti- 
sans, men who to bve n^ed their daily labor, themselves re- 
nounced the first offices of the republic. They felt that politi- 
cal equality did not exclude a certain degree of subordination: 
they acknowledged the power of capital, by which they lived ; 
of knowledge, which discovered ouUets for the productions of 
their industry ; and they were disposed to obey the rich mer- 
chants who employed them. Accustomed by the habits of pri- 
vate life to trust to the intelligence of their superiors for their 
most important interests, — ^for those which most constantly oc- 
cupied their minds, — ^they regarded them as still more proper 
to decide on political questions, which sometimes excite the 
pfifflrifffiff of the people, but seldom lead them to prudent coun- 
sel. It is from time to time only that society, even in the freest 
states^ is universally agitated by some abstract question, which 
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makes the deeper impressioii the lees it Ib understood : experi- 
ence comes afterwaras to disabuse people of an ezag^rated or 
unreasonable expectation. Thus, raise ideas of equSity noade 
the Florentines first demand that every citiz^i ehould haye an 
equal share in the government : after they had experienced the 
violences and depredations caused by the anarchy of the ckm* 
pi, they unhappilv forgot the advantages of true equality. They 
did not sufficiently seek to procure to all equal protection and 
equal justice, to awaken in all that interest in public affiurs 
which should excite the development of their faculties The 
fiame which burnt too fiercely in 1878 had consumed the ma- 
terials which i^ould have nourished it ; and, fifbr yearb later, 
the Florentine people no longer evinced any jealousy of those 
who, by their position, seem^ naturally destined to rule them. 

General ideas exercise a durable influence only on minds ca- 
pable of comprehending them. Let liberty exist for all ; but 
let power remiun with those ^ho comprehend its objects, — ^with 
those who can distinguish the means by which to attain them, 
— ^with those who are too proud^ to acflmowledge masters, and 
too generous to desire subjects, — ^with those who, anxious for 
thenntellectual progress and for the material well-bemg of their 
kind, would give up all thpir time and attention to obtain both, 
-^with those who, enjoying the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, have minds neither irritated by iealousy, narrowed by pre^ 
iudice, nor disturbed by chimerical apprehensions. Let all, 
however, have some share in political power ; such a share as 
may be necessary to preserve them firom opposition, — ^to raise 
their minds and feelings in emergency above material interests, 
— to divest them of selfishness, that they may, when odled 
upon, comprehend the great qu^ons of morality : but let them 
participate in this political power as citizens, not as magis- 
trates. 

The number of republics had so much diminished in Italy, 
that the lower orders ran a &r greater risk of being corrupted 
by the example of servility, than by that of the excesses oi 
democracy. In the kingdom of Naples, in Romagna, and Lom- 
bardy, those orders remained without protection, exposed to the 
outrages of the soldier and the oppression of the fiscal officer. 
Nevertheless, with the exception of the calamities inflicted by 
the passage ot companies of^ adventure, the burden imposed on 
them was subject to rules of equal distribution : they were un- 
acquainted with the personal vexations, the domestic oppression, 
which the nobles innicted on the plebeians in the west of Eu- 
rope. Accordmgly, in spite of fi:equent calamities, and of a 
great diminution of productive energy, Italy, which had ceased 
to be firee, had not ceased to be prosperous, in Lombaidy, 
especially, agriculture and husbandry being well understood, 
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the natural fertility of the aoU was turned to the most {^ofitahle 
account ; while innumerable manu&ctdres Uid extensive com- • 
merce animated and enrichecl the towns. 

After the kingdom of J^aples and the duchy of Milan, the r^^ 
public of Venice was, in power, the third state of Italy, llie 
people of Venice were deprived, almost as much as those of 
Milan, of all particfpation in political power. Their suffirages 
were never demanded, their voice was never heard ; they never 
thought even of questioning tl^ wisdom of their government 
But hB senate, ^ wiaeri^^iteAclininbtratkm than the tytanta 
of Lombardy, never allowed their subjects to bear any other 
burdens than those imposed by itself; and those were alvmys 
moderate, always equally distributed, in a spirit of justice. All 
that the Venetians paid the state was employed scrupulously, 
and with economy, either for the common defence, or for the 
ornament ^ their country. The government cost the people 
nothing. The people, themselves, looked with pride upon the 
employment of tiieir money in the public works. The provinces 
df the Terra Firma were carefully secured from the vexations 
of the soldier, and as much as possible from the invasion of the 
enemy. The city of Venice from the period of its foundation 
had never been invaded, — had never seen the Rialto soiled by 
the feet of foreign armies, — had never suffered even the tem- 
porary domination of a tyrant The riches of commerce and 
mdustry, fostered by such c(»istant security, had grown beyond 
all precedent The provinces of tiie Terra Firms, forgetting 
sQl pretensioh to independence, found themselves happy by 
comparison with their neij^hbors. The peasantry, in particu- 
lar, were ready to give thenr lives for St Mark: — it was thus 
they always designated the state. The only possesions of the 
republic that had reason to complain were those of the Levant : 
there the Venetian merchants sacrificed their industry to the 
narrow spirit ef monopoly. 

The republic of Florence was the fourth state of Italy in 
wealth and importance. More generous than Venice, it had 
more frequently endangered itseu loy wars, which exposed it 
often to invasion. Less prudent in its internal administration, 
it had more than once experienced the convulsions of contend- 
ing factions, and sometimes even those <rf temporary tyranny* 
On the other side, the Florentines owed to the nature of their 
government a degree of energy, activi^, and intellig^ice 
which put them in a state to repair their losses much more 
rapidly. They had in their city manufiwstures renowned through 
the western world, particu^rly that of woollen stufS, which 
occupied more luinds than any other, and those of silk and gold 
brocade. Their merchants were the greatest capitalists of Eu- 
rope ; their counting-houses were scattered throughout the com- 
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meicial parts of the world; and tHeir fun^s were often lent to 
princes at «K»rmoiiB intereist The teiritoiy of the Florentines 
was enriched by the most industrious agriculture. In it was 
concentrated, on a given space, the most labor and the largest 
capital. The citizens sulnnitted of their own accord to heavy 
imposts ; but the peasantry were treated with miore consider»- 
tion. A moderate and equable partition of tiie taxes was sought 
to be maintained; and it was in this view that the Florentines, 
in 1429, invented the catastOf—wa. enumeration and description 
of property of every kind, with an estimate cf its value, to 
serve as a basis to taxes alwavs imposed in due proportion. 
The subjects of Florence must nave found themselves at least 
as happy as those of Venice : but the memory of liberty and 
independence was more recent ; and Pisa, Pistoia, Arezzo, Vol- 
terra, and even less important towns, made repeated ejSbrts to 
recover tiheir liberty. Not one town could yet resign itself to 
be subject to the Florentines. Within the circle of Tuscanv, 
too, Lucca, which did not lose its liberty from the time of Paulo 
Guinigi until our day, and Sienna, which preserved hers till 
1555, seemed to invite these cities to govern themselves as in- 
dependent republics. In the two above mentioned, however, 
the democratic fermentation which had agitated all free states 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century began to sub- 
side, and the government had returned to the hands of those 
who were fittS for it by their education and talents. 

The democratic party at Florence, directed by the Alberti, 
Ricci, and Medici, were deprived of power in 1381, in conse- 
quence of the abuse which their associates, the ciompi, had 
made of their victory. From that time their rivals, the Al- 
bizzi, directed the republic for the space of fifty-three years, 
from 1881 to 1434, with a happiness and glory till then un- 
exampled. No triumph of an aristocratic faction ever merited a 
more brilliant place in history. The one in question maintain- 
ed itself by the ascendency of its talents and virtues, without 
ever interfering with the rights of the other citizens, or abusing 
a preponderance which was all in opinion. It was the most 
prosperous epoch of the republic, — that during which its opu- 
lence acquired the greatest development, — ^that in which the 
arts, sciences, and literature adopted Florence as their native 
country, — that in which were bom and formed all those great 
men, of whom the Medici, their contemporaries, have reaped 
the glory, without havmg had any share in producing them, — 
that, finally, in which the republic most constantly followed the 
noblest policy: considerins^ itself as the guardian of the liberty 
of Italy, it in turn set limits to the ambition d^ Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti ; of Ladislaus, king of Naples ; and of Filippo Maria, 
diike of Milan. Tomaso degli Albizzi, and after him Nicolo da 
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Uzebho, had been the chiefs of the aiistocmcnr at this period of 
gloiy and wisdom. To thoee succeeded Rinudoy son of Toraaao 
d^u Albizzi; who fbtgot, a little more than hra predecessonaF 
that he was only a simple citizen. Impetnous, arrogimt, jeal- 
ous, impatient of all opposition, he kst the pre-eminaice which 
his fiunily had' so long maintained. 

Rinaldo^degli Allnzzi saw, with imeasiness, a rival present 
himself in Coedo, son of Giovanni de' Medici, who revived a 
party formerly the vanquishers of his ancestors. This man 
enjoyed an hereditary popularity at Florence ; because he yvna 
descended firom one of the demagogues who, in 1378, had 
underdi^en the defence of the minor arts against the aristocra- 
cy : he, at the same time, excited the jealousy of the latter by 
his immense wealth, which equalled that of the greatest princes 
of Italy. Although the Albizzi saw with distrust the fimuly of 
their nvals attain the supreme magistracy, they could not ex- 
clude firom it Giovanni de' Medici, who was gonralonier in 1421. 
His son Cosmo, bom in 1389, was priore in 1416 : h*e was the 
head of a commercial establishment which had counting-houses 
in all the great cities of Europe, and in the Levant :. he, at the 
same time, cultivated literature with ardor. His palace, one 
of the most sumptuous in Florence, was the resort of artists, 
poets, and learned men ; of those, among others, who about this 
time introduced the Platonic philoeoj^y into Italy. The opU" 
lence of Cosmo de' Medici was always at the service of his 
friends. There were very lew poor citizens at Florence to 
whom his purse was not open. 

Cosmo de' Medici had no thought of reviving the doctrine of 
his ancestors, respecting the right of the lowest order of citizens 
to enter the magistracjr. He expressed no democratic opinions, 
although he severely criticised the government and its measures, 
whilst under the direction of Rinaldo degli Albizzi. He wished 
to have seen adopted other alliances and another policy. He 
asserted that, since the death of Nicolo da Uzzano, in 1^7, the 
security of the state had been endangered by imprudent wars, 
and the finances dilapidated by the robbery of the commissaries, 
particularly in the expedition against Lucca. Constant opposi- 
tion and accusation at last so provoked Rinaldo, whose character 
was impetuous and violent, that he determined on proceeding 
against Cosmo as a state criminal. In the month of September, 
1439, a signona, drawn by lot, was found to be composed of the 
most devoted creatures of the Albizzi Bernardo Guadagni 
presided at it as gon&lonier. On the 7th of September, he 
summoned Cosmo de' Medici to present himself at the palace, 
and render an account of his conduct; and, on his arrival there, 
committed him prisoner to the tower of the clock. The people 
were immediately called to a parliament by the tolling of the! 
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l^ieat beD. Hie Florentines had j preaerved» from the first pe- 
riod of their lepablic, the custom or these parUamentB^ in which 
the whole popoktion aasemUed in the pnhlic square. Wiflxxit 
its being necessBzy to make those present prove that they were 
citizens^ and withoat seeming any guarantee to tiie feeble 
against the powerful, they vc^ed hy acclamation on what was 
proposed by the signoria. In ooosequence of the sovereign^ of 
the people, the jnrliament was regarded as supecior to all law, 
to the constitution itself and even to justice; when warned of 
some great national danger which justified revolutionary mea- 
sures^ it was supposed to be invested with the whole power of 
the state, to be raised above all rule : but experience proved 
that the parliament always sanctioned every revolutic«, and 
that the sovereignty cf tiie people lent its name to every act 
of tjrranny. As such a parliament could not deliberate, it was 
required to transmit its {tower to a baUOf or commission, which 
it mvested with all the rights possessed by the Florentine peo- 
ple themselve& Rinaldo degli Albizid presented a list of the 
names ci those of whom he wished the balia to be composed ; 
about two hundred in number. The balia obtained the purses 
firom which were to be drawn the names of the magistratea 
They excluded whom they pleased; thev entered new names; 
they condemned to exile Cosmo de' Medici and his friends. 
Albizzi had reckmed on Cosmo's being executed: he accused 
Bernardo Guadagni of having received money from his enemy 
to spare him ; and regarded as a defeat the incomplete ven- 
geance which he had just wreaked. 

The event justified his fears. Precisely a year afterwards, 
in the month of September, 1434, a new signoria was drawn, 
with Nicolo Donati president, and entirely mvorable to Cosmo 
^e' MedicL The balia, notwithstanding its partiality, had not 
dared to exclude from the maratracyul the eoiinent men atp 
tached to that great citizen. IKinati, in his turn, summoned to 
the palace Riiuddo degli Albizzi and his friends; who, instead 
of obeying, endeavor^ to defend themselves: but the same 
people who had voted fer them in the last parliament, so fiir 
from taking arms at their call, appeared at a new one convoked 
by Donati, — ^where they showed the same docility, — ^where they 
a,pproved in the same manner by their acclamation another ba- 
lia presented by the gonfidonier : and tiiis was no sooner con- 
stituted, than Cosmo de' Medici, with all his fiiends, were re- 
called ; and Rinaldo Albizzi, with all his party, exiled.* 

Albizzi sought an asylum with Filippo Maria, duke of 
Milan, on whom, as long as he had directed the republic, he 
had always made war. Forgetting the danger which he had 
often foretold to liberty in the aggrandizement of the Visoonti, 
and believing, like all e^es, tmt his country could never sub- 
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mit to be without him, but would nse in hia fiivor on his ap- 
proach, he pressed Pilippo to make war on Florence. The war 
actually broke out in the same year. Nicolo Piccininoy the 
successor (^Braccio, whom the dvuLe of Milan had placed at the 
head of i|^is armies, repeatedly penetrated into Tuscany : but 
the presence of Albizzi, who accompanied him, produced no ef^ 
feet fVancesco Sfbrza was opposed, on the side of the Flor- 
entines, to Piccinina Sfbrza Ittd formed an intimate fri^idship 
with Cosmo de' Medici ; he had citea in his need had recourse 
to the purse of the rich banker ; and he already labored to rise 
fiom the rankof condottieie to thatofsovereijgfn. In 1443, he 
had made the pop^ Eugenius IV., cede to him the March of 
Ancona, in recompense for Ins services against the pope's sub- 
jects; and he purposed, in making himself feared by Filippo 
Maria, to obtain in marriage his only but illegitimate daughter, 
who would bring him in dower at least some fragments of the 
duchy of Milan. 

During the remainder of the reign of Filippo Maria, he was 
habitually at war wi£h the two republics of Venice and Florenca 
He was desirous of recovering with tiie former the Brescian and 
Bergamasque tenritory, which he had been forced to cede to the 
Venetians; and he resumed against the Florentines the project 
of hk ancestors, to extend the dominion of the Viaoontis over 
Tuscany. Francesco Sforza and Bartolomeo Coleoni gave 
many proofi of their great talents in the service of the two r^ 
pubhcs. Nicolo Piccinino and his two sons, Francesco and 
Jacomo, showed not less ability in the service of the duke of 
Milan. The last named, however, almost always lost ground 
by his distrust of his own generi^ his versatili^, his taste for 
contradictory intrigues, his eagerness to sign peace every year, 
and to recommence hostilities a few weeks afterwards. The 
history of this war is rendered so confused by the secret prac* 
tices of Filippo Maria, which most commonly seemed in oppo> 
sition to hi9 own interest, that we do not attempt to fix it in the 
memory. The duke of Milan, in making peace with the two 
republics, on the 21st of October, 1441, granted liieir general, 
Francesco Sfoirza, his daughter Bianca in marriage; cedmg with 
her in dower the lordships of Cremona ,and Pontremdi It 
seemed to be his purpose thus definitively to reconcile himself 
with Sforza: but it was impossible for this prince to remain 
firm in one resolution, or to preserve his confidence in those 
whom he had rendered powerful. He soon entered into the 
most complicated intrigues to deprive his son-in-kw of all his 
lordahipsL The war was renewed between him and the two 
republics; and Sforza was again the general whom the repub- 
lics put at the head of then*- combined army. He was still their 
commander in 1447» when Filippo Maria, pressed by the Vene- 
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tians, menaced even in the country around Milan, and. fear- 
ing to lose his sovereignty, impbred the aid of his son^iii-law, 
promising him a sincere reconciliation. Francesco Sfi>rza, who 
had just lost the March of Ancona by the seclret practices of 
the duke of Milan, yet aeeepted these last offer& He renounced 
his ancient alliance with the Florentines and Venetians ; and, 
on the 9th of August, he set finrward with his anny from Ro- 
magna, where he men was, to the succor of his &ther-in4aw. 
Arrived at Cotignola, the vSlage of his fiimily, — the village in 
which his fiither, after having thrown his pickaxe into the 
Inranches of an oak, to be decided either by its ominous iUl, or 
by its remaining fixed, had seized the sword to engage in a 
company of adventure, — he there learned the death of the duke 
of Milan, which had taken place at his capital, on the 13th of 
August, 144X 

"file war of Lombeidy was complicated by its connexion with 
another war which at the same time ravaged the kii^om of 
Naples. The queen, Joan 11., had died there, on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1345 ; tiiree mcxiths after the death of her adopted stm, 
hama UL of Anjou : by her will she had substituted for that 
prince his brother Rene, duke of Lorraine. But Alphonso, king 
of Aragon and SicUy, whom she had primarily adopted, and 
who hSi advanced as &r as Ischia, the more enectually to ob- 
serve the events which might occur at Naples^ claimed the 
successign, on the ground of this first adoption, as well as (^ the 
ancient rights of Manfred, to whom he had succeeded in the 
female line. The kingdom of Namles was divided between the 
parties of Ara^nm and Anjou. The Genoese, who had vcdun- 
tarily ranffed memselves under the protection of the duke of 
Milaui OTOred their assistance to the duke of Anjou ; their an- 
cient enmity to the Catalonians and Axagonese beinff further 
quickened by commercial jealousies. On the 5th of August, 
1435, their met met that of Alphonso, befixre the island of Fon- 
za. They defeated it in a sreat battle; in which Alphonso 
had been made prisoner, with bis brother, and all the first nobles 
of his kingdom. These prisoners were conducted to Milan, and 
there in a little tin)e set at liberty, by an unexpected ffenerosify 
of Filippo Maria ; whom Alphonso had made sensible how much 
the subjection of the kingdom of Naples to the French would 
endanger the independence of the duchy of Milan, as well as 
of all Italy. Visconti contracted not only a close alliance with 
his prisoner, whom he liberated, but promised to aid him in as- 
cending the throne of Naples. This alliance, however, cost 
him the lordship of Genoa; for the Genoese, indignant at see- 
ing the fruits of their victory carried off" by the prince whom 
they had chosen, time on the 27th of December, 1435, drove out 
the Milanese garrison, and recovered their freed<»n. Alj^onso^ 
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eeoonded by the duke of Milan, reoommenced the war agafaiBt 
Rene of Anjou with peater advantage. On the 2^ of June^ 
1442, he took from him the city of Naples; from that time 
peace was re-established in that kugdom, and Alphonso signal- 
ized himself by a liberality which gained for him the sumame 
of ^ the Magnanimous.'' No monarch ever showed more zeal 
in literature, or granted a more constant and more enlightened 
protection to men of letters. He proved, by manjr noble actions^ 
that he had profited by the lessons of antiquity which he admired 
and studied with so much ardor. He established himself amidst 
a people which he had conquered, but whose hearts he gained ; 
and returned no more either to Sicily or Aragon. He died at 
Naples, on the 27th of June, 1458. 

FOippo Maria Visconti, at his death, left no legitimate suo- 
ceaaor : the distant relatives who bore his name were not de- 
scended fix)m the princes his ancestors, who had us6n)ed the 
seigniory of Milan; and they had not been even tlwught c€ in 
the imperial bull which had instituted the Milanese duchy in 
favor of Gian Galeazzo. This bull had expressly excluded 
women from the succession ; who had, besides, never inherited 
any Italian seignionr. Accordinglv, Valentina Visconti, sister 
to the last duke, and married to the duke of Orleans, and Bi- 
anca Visconti, the natural daughter of Filippo Maria, married 
to Francesco Sforza, had neither of them any right to succeed 
to the last duke. Upon the extinction of the male line.i^ 
Visconti, on whom the republic of Milan had conferred the 
seigniory, the sovereignly legitimately returned to the republic 
itself which churned its restoratian. Four illustrious citizens^ 
Antonio Trivulzio^ Teodoro Bossi, Giorgio LBunpugnani, and In-* 
nocenzio Gotta, on the 14th of August, 1447, excited the people 
to insurrection; and, with their support, reconstituted tiie Mil- 
anese republic. They, at the same time, engaged all the cap- 
tains of adventure and men<4it-arms who had teen in the service 
of the duke of Milan to declare for them. The most illustrious 
among these were the two brothers Piccinino, sons of Nicdo, 
who had died on the Igth of October, 1444 ; the three brothers 
San Severino, natural children of a princely house at Naples; 
bat, above all, Francesco ^forza, who, with his brilliant army, 
entered the service of the republic, upcm condition that the re- 
public should confirm the cession of Cremona, which his wife 
had brought to him in dower, and add to it the seiffniories of 
Brescia and Verona, if Sferza succeeded in taking eiuer or both 
those towns from the Venetiana 

An excellent opportunity then jn^sented itself of restoring to 
Italy liberty and independence. In the country most exposed 
to die invasion of the transalpine nations there were three rich 
and powerful repuUics, — Milan, Venice, and Florence, — sup- 
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poorled oa one side by tiie warlike repaUks afSwi^etlaiid ; od 
llie other, by the more feeble odcb of Genoa, Lacca, ^enna, 
and Bologna. An equitable alliance between them wonld have 
flmfiiced to secure Italy for ever from the baibanans who 
menaced it on the aide of France and Germany. The opuleiioe 
of these threefrepuUics, their numerous popidation, and the de- 
votion with iRdiich the citizens of free states always concur, 
with their whole power, in the defence c€ their ooontry, would 
have been sufficient to renda" vain every foreign attack. Un- 
hflippily, the two men at the head of tiie repoUics c€ FklteDee 
and Venice considered only a present and sordid advantage ; 

- thejr had not &e elevation of soul to prefer the fetore liberty <j£ 
Italy ; and they refused to admit the republic of Milan into a 
connatemity so desirable fer the three states. 

Francesco Foscari, who was doge of Vemce from 1423 to 
1457, had communicated to the republic, of which he was the 
chief, his own warlike ambition. He had made it achieve the 
conquest of the Brescian and Bergamasque territory. He 
judged the opportunity favorable to detach new provinces from 
the duchy of Milan, or perhaps to subjugate the whole ; and he 
rejected all the advances of the Milanese republic, which ar- 
dentiy desired peace. Cosmo de' Medici, at florence, also, so 
fer from having, like the preceding chiefe of that refmblic, a 
true love of liber^, began to as{»re to become the prince of a 
country in which he him risen as head of the democratic party. 
He was so superior to his former associates, in wealth, m the 
number of dependants, in the deference shown him by foreign 
powers ; he was likewise so elated by th^ flattery of all the 
most distinguislied men of letters ; that he betieved himself 

/ fermed to govern without opposition, and without a rivaf. Al- 
most all the Ralilm republics had successively subnutted to the 
influence of some femily, whidi hkd raised itself above eveiy 
other. The turn of Florence seemed at last come ; Cosmo was 
determined the Medici should take the same rank there which 
the Bentivogli held at Bologna. He had himself contributed to 
retain that republic, the ally of Florenoe, under the domineer- 
ing power of an usurping ramily. When Annibal BentivogUo 
fell, on the 24th of June, 1445, by the hand of assassins, armed 
by the pope and the duke of Mikn, Cdsmo de^ Medici supplied 
the Bolognese with another BentivogUo, by disclosing an affidr 
of gallantry which one of that name had with a Florentine 
lady of burgher family. The fruit of that intrigue was a bod, 
named Santi Cascese, whom Cosmo de*^ Medici caused to be 
received as the head of the Bolognese republic 3^he moment 
was, in feet, come when the credit of the Medici was to pr&- 
vail over the l^ral power of the Florentine signoria ; and in 
which they might, like the Bentivogli, transmit their usurped 
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]K>wer, not only to their legitimate childreB, but to tii^ gpof 
rious desceiidaiit& Cosino felt bo kind of sympathy fi)r the 
newly fonmBg. republic at Milan, which vainly endeavored to 
awaken in Itely the ancient enthusiaon for liberty: he was 
jealous, too, (^ the republic of Venice, which appeared to him 
to aspire to the dominion of the whole peninsuk. By way of 
counterpoise, he promised Francesco Sforza his support to 
mount the throne which had been filled by the duke of Milan. 

Francesco Sforza, who had evinced talents for war superior 
to those of the most distinguished captains of the age, possese- 
ed, at the same time, the frankness and the liberality which 
military habits produce. He was considered a man eminently 
true and generous ; his friends felt devotion to him, his soldiers 
enthusiasm. But it is not hi the trade of captains of adventure 
thi^ men can be formed to true honor. Francesco Sforza 
^owed himself, more than once, perfidious even to his own 
lieutenants; some of whom he put to death with great cruelty, 
fi>r having only excited his suspicion. But what, above all, re- 
vealed his character, and, at the same time, his cleverness, was 
the address with which he, in turn, deceived the two republics 
which trusted him; rendering their subsidies and soldiers sub- 
servient to his own elevation, and betraying them, one after the 
other, when he had gained his object It was thus he won at 
once the admiration of his friend and disciple, Louis XL, and 
lost the esteem of all hcmorable men. 

The duke of Orleans, in the name of his mother, Vaientina 
Visconti, advanced pretensions to the duchy of Milan ; and 
caused it to be attacked by French troops on the side of AstL 
Bforza, not to commit himself with France, left the care of re- 
pelling them to Bartolomeo Coleoni, who served the Milanese, 
but not under the command of Sfi^rza. Sfivza, himself in the 
meanwhile, on the 16th of November, 1447, took by assault 
Placentia, then the second city of Iiombardy, and pillaged it 
with a barbarity from which it never recovered. He also em- 
ployed himself in exasperating the dissension which began to 
manifest itself in the Milanese coipcil. ^Trivulzio was a 
Guelph, Bossi and Lampugnani- were Ghibelines; and the 
hereditary hatred between £eir fiunilies envenomed their mu- 
tual jealousy. Trivulzio engaged the Venetians to ofi^ peace 
to the republic of Milan, on condition of ceding to them Crema 
and the Ghiara d'Adda. The Ghibelines, excited by Sforza, 
refused to accede to the treaty, and caused it to be rejected 
by the council of 800 : he, at the same time, strengthened their 
confidence by his victories. In the month of May, 1448, he 
took fix)m the Venetians all they had conquered on the right of 
the Adda. On the 17th of July, he burnt their fleet on the Po, 
near Casal Maggiore ; and, cai the 15th of Septexnber, he gain- 
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ed a gtetX. and laflt victovy ofver tfaem at OaFayaggio^ yAnae he 
made nearly their whole army prisonen d[ war. 

Sforza, after these victories, thoo^t the Venetians suffi- 
ciently subdued to prevent them fiom attempting to conquer a 
state which offered such vifforous resistance. He feared like- 
wise that the Milanese mi^t be too much elated to subnit to 
him. He tiierefore released all the Venetian priscmers taken by 
him at Caravaggb ; and on the 18di of October, 1448, signed a 
treaty with the Venetians, by which he guarantied to them 
Brescia and Bergamo, and ceded Crema and the Ghiara 
d*AddD^ on condition that they should aid him in making the 
conquest of the duchy of MDan, with all the territoiy attached 
to it under Filippo Abria. * The Milanese, indignant^ at this 
treachery^ soon perceived the eztremitjr of their dan^rl Seve- 
ral of the condottieri in their pay, imagining they mif ht derive 
greater advantages from an ambitious usurper than fyxa a re- 
public, preferred following the fertune d a captain so able and 
so fortunate as Sferza. Among the suliject cities, also, there 
were many that, despairing of setting themselves fipee, desired, 
at least, that Milan, of which they were j^ilous, diould, like 
them, be subject to a master. Placentia was the first to yield « 
to Sferza ; Abbiate-Grasso, Varese, Tortona, Alexandria, soon 
after successively opened tiieir gates to him. Pavia had sub- 
mitted to him in the precedhag year, while he was still in the 
service of the Milanese. In the month of February, 1449, he 
took possession of Parma; in the September fellowing, ci Lodi 
and urema. The Milanese, however, thoush so hardly pressed, 
were not wanting to themselves, lliey obtained some succor 
from the duke of Savoy ; and the richest citizens placing their 
whole fortunes at the service of the state, it was eUaUed to 
supply ita militia with firelocks, then a recent invention, and a 
costly arm, but inspiring the cavalry with great terror. 

The republic of Vemce perceived at last, but too late, that 
ita own intereste, and the mdependence of Italy, equally de- 
manded of them to save the republic of Milan. Ota the 27th 
of September^ 1449, they signed a treaty with the Milanese, 
by which they acknowledged the new republic, and aasoffned 
as limite to it the Adda, the Tessin, the Po^ and the ^iriss 
Alps : at the same time, they abandoned to Sferza seven ottbe 
largest cities of Lombardy, with their fertile provinces. Sferza 
bebeved himself too near attaining his object to renounce it : 
he, however, sent his brother to ^nice to declare his accept- 
ance of the treaty ; and, in confermify with the cvders which ne 
had received, he removed his army nt>m Milan, l^ese eventa 
occurred in the sowing season ; and he was desirous ^ inmirin^ 
the Milanese with confidence, to finish the sowing or theur 
land, and thus consume the greater part of their grain. As 
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soon as this operation was over, he hastily recalled his army ;- 
he stopped the supplies of provisions, which the Milanese sent 
for in every direction ; and he renewed hostilitiea The Vene- 
tians attempted to succor Milan ; hut he defeated them, on the 
28th of December. The fitmine which he (nroduced soon he- 
came extreme : the people, incapable of supporting it, rose on 
the 25th of February, 1450 ; and, on the 26th, they opened the 
gates to Francesco Sfiirza, proclaiming him duke of Milan. 
The Venetians still attempted, for some years after, to dis^te 
his newly acquired greatness : in this view, they made alliance 
with Alohonso, king of Naples, and the duke of Savoy. But 
Cosmo de' Medici, who became daily more powerful at Flor- 
ence, and who substituted private action for the ^nerous 
and ancient love of liberty, drew closer his alliance with Sfor- 
ZB, and sent him aid. Meanwhile, the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks, on the 29th of May, 1453, spread terror through- 
out Christendom. The Italians began to feel the neceesily of 
re-establishing peace among themselves, for the sake of their 
common defence afi^unst harhariana : and a treaty was accord- 
ingly signed at Lodi, on the 9th (^ April, 1454. Berffamo and 
'Brescia, with the territory thereunto belongmf, fell to Sie Vene- 
tians ; but to Francesco Bforza was securS the duchy of Milan, 
in which Crema and the Ghiara d'Adda were comprehended. 

The consent of the emperor was wanting to legitimatize the 
title of duke of Milan to Francesco Sforza. But Frederick m. 
of Austria, ¥^ rek^ned since the 2d of February, 1440, posi- 
tively refused to aclmowledge him. The new duke, however, 
felt not the least uneasiness : he despised Frederick as a weak 
and indolent prince, incapable eitiier oi defending Germany or 
his hereditary states ; and who thought of Italy only as a fiur, 
in which to sell at auction titles, dimities, and investitures to 
the vanity of the great In 1432, Sigismond had sold the title 
of marqtus of Mantua to Giovanni francesco da Go nzag a, for 
12,000 florins ; on the 15th <^ May, 1452, Frederick III sold, 
at a higher price, the title of duke of Modena and Reggio to 
Borso d'Este. T^is femily did not obtain from pope Fiul n.» 
tiU nineteen years later, the title of -duchy for the seigniory of 
Ferrara, which they hdd from the church. Sigismond, and 
after him Fredericlc, sold, with the utmost effiontery, the titles 
of counts, barcois, knights, imperial notaries, and the. legiti- 
matizing c£ bastards, to all wno would purchase them ; and 
Francesco Sforza, believinff himself sure of obtaining a vain 
diploma whenever he asked for one, did not esteem it worth 
the price. 

Aimost at the same time that the last attempt of the Lom- 
bards to recover their lib^ty foiled at Milan, the last attempt 
of a Roman citizen to restore liberty to Rome was punished 
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with death by pope Nicholas V. The liberties of Rome, as 
well as those of all the states of the church, had been lost, 
without tiie posBibility of markmg the exact moment of their 
destruction. The senator and caporioni, or bannerets of Rome, 
had long administered the government of the republic, without 
having the limits of their authority, and of that of the pope, 
the firet citizen of the state, properly defined. The former, in 
the oaths taken on entering office, instead of swearing obedi- 
ence to the pope, promised him protection : they swore not to 
allow any one to touch his life or limb, or to infringe his lib- 
erty. These magistrates, as well as those of the other states 
of the church, were always elected by the people. The church 
was regarded as the protector of popular liberty ; and, when a 
city returned under its sovereignty, it always considered that 
it nad recovered fi*eedom. The pope, however, often made the 
people transfer to him the right of naming the senator of Rome^ 
or the rectors of the other cities of the church. During the 
long residence of the popes at Avignon, the court of Rome had 
forgotten its ancient principles of liberty: its legates had ack 
sumed absolute power. The anarchy of Rome, the outrages 
committed by the nobles, the tyranny of several usurpers, had 
accustomed the people to the loss of liberty. They had fre- 
quently sought refuge, from a tyranny more cruel, in the abeo. 
lute power of the prelates. Perugia, Bologna, and other cities^ 
bad often conferred the signoria on the jugate, or the Roman 
people on the pope, with the suspension of idl the rights of the 
^citizen. The great western schism again shook the power of 
the pontic in the states of the church, a few years after they 
had been conquered by the cardinal Albomoz. The popes, un- 
acknowledged by one half of the church, impoverished, and 
ewdan^ered^ lived, nearly the whole duration of the schism, ex- 
iled from Rome, arid most frequently dependent on the sove- 
reign lord of RiminL Martin V., who was elected at the con- 
clusion of the schism by the council of Constance, did not im- 
mediately recover the obedience of the Roman states : he 
passed the greatest part of his pontificate at Florence. Euge- 
nius IV., who succeeded him on the 3d of May, 1431, again 
lost, in consequence of his turbulent, ambitious, and despotic 
character, several of the states that Martin V. had recovered. 
His prime minister, the patriarch Vitelleschi, stained his reign 
with numerous acts of cruelty and perfidy : not one of the lib- 
erties of lUnne, or of the states of the church, were any longer 
respected. 

Nicholas V., Who succeeded Eugenius IV. on the 6th of May, 
1447, was known at Florence under the name of Tomaso da 
3arsama. He had been preceptor to Rinaldo degli Albizzi, and 
filterwatds m daily guest of Cosmo de' MedicL His know- 
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ledge in ancient literature, in the &ie ail8» and phiksopliyt 
called him to be ranked amon^ the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the society that aasemhled at the house of that illus- 
trious citizen. But the studies of Tomaso da Sarzana had not 
destroyed the servile habits of his mind and education. Gram- 
marians, poets, and rhetoricians were, in this century, too much 
accustomed to regard themselves as clients or dependants on 
the rich and great ; to live by their bounty, and at their table ; 
to receive &om their moutlis the word ci command for their 
opinions and sentiments. Tomaso da Sarzana could not learn* 
in the palace of Cosmo de* Medici, to love or respect a liberty 
which hia patron was secretly undermining, and of which he 
was laboring to deprive his country. After ne had obtained the 
pontificate,£e sihowed the same z^ for the progress of ancient 
learning, for collections of manuscripts, mr translations of 
Greek works, for the restoration of the monuments of antiquity, 
and for the encouragement of contemporary artists, tlmt Imd 
distinguished him in a more humble career. But Nichohis V. 
rejected impatiently all opposition, all control of his will : he 
determined on seeing in the Romans only submisstve subjects^ 
to whom he denied all participation in the eovemment Ste- 
lano Porcari, a Roman noble, willing to profit l^ the interreg- 
num which preceded the npminatitm of Nicholas V., to make 
liie Roman citizens demand the renewal and confirmation of 
their ancient rights and privileges, was denounced to the new 
pope as a dai^ious person ; imd, so fiur from obtaining what 
he had hoped, he had the grief to see the citizens always more 
strictljT excluded from any participation in ^blic affiur&~ Those 
were intrusted only to prelates, who^ ^^^^ prepared for it/ 
neither by their studies nor sentiments, sufSred the adminis- 
tration to foil into the most shameful disorder. 

In an insurrection of the people in the Piazza Navona, aris- 
ing from a quarrel which began at a bull-fight, Stefimo Por- 
cari endeavored to direct their attention to a more noble object, 
and turn this tumult to the advantage of liberty. The ^ope 
hastily induced all the foncies of the people, with TesjpjGct to 
tiieir games or amusements ; but firmly rejected all their seri- 
ous demands, and exiled Porcari to Bologna. The latter hoped 
to obtain by conspiracy what he had foiled to accomplish by in- 
surrection. There were not less than 400 exiled Roman citi- 
zens : he persuaded them all to join him, and appointed them a 
rendezvous at Rome, for the 5th of January, 14^ in the house 
of his bn>the]>in-law. Having escaped the vigilance of the le- 
gate of Bologna, he proceeded there himsel^raccompanied by 
300 soldiers, whom he had unlisted in his service. The whole 
band was assembled on the night of the appointed 5th of Janu- 
ary; an4 Stefano Porcari was haranguing theo^ to prepare 
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tifeitt fer the attack of the capRol, — ^m 'wtach he reckoned on 
le-establiahiag the senate of ^e Roman lepablic, — ^wfaen, his 
fleeret havinff been betrayed, the house was surrounded with 
troops^ the^xns sudd^y fiirced, and the conspirators over- 
come by numbers before their arms had been distributed. Next 
motning, the body of Stefimo Porcari, with those of nine of his 
affioeiatea, were seen hanging fix>m the battlements of the cas- 
tle c^ St Angelo. In spite of their ardent entreaties, they had 
been denied confession and the sacrament Eight days later, 
the executions, after a mockery of law proceedings, were re- 
newed, and continued in great numbers. The pope succeeded 
in causing those ¥^ had taken refuge in neighboring states to 
be delivered up to him ; and thus the last spark of Roman liber- 
ty was eztinguifihed in blood. * 



CHAP. XL 

Italy loses the treat Hen who gave Lustre to the preceding Period.— The 
Bepablie of Florence enslaved by the Medici.— War of the Venetians 
against the Turks.— Conquest of Cyprus. 

The generation which witnessed the taking of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks, was absorbed by the danger with which this 
tenible calamity menaced Italy. That country saw on its con- 
fines the dominion of the Turks: the banner of the crescent 
floated over the whole eastern coast of the Adriatic ; fit)m ^e 
extremity of the Morea to the rugged mountains of Bosnia. 
Italy was alarmed every year by the conquest and destruction 
of some Christian kingdom, or by the takmg and sacking of 
some flourishing city. It became filled with emigrants, §om 
the palaces or convents of the whole eastern world. These 
emi^rrants were still fiill of the recollections of a civilization 
not mferior to that of Italy herself They felt the same ardor 
for ancient literature and science ; they were equally habitu- 
ated to the luxuries and charms of life ; while, at the same 
time, they had escaped fixou scenes of desolation, massacre, 
and martyrdom, which their imagination vividly retraced as 
bein^ about to be repeated in the country w&ich gave them 
hospitality. On this plea, they implored pity and aid ftom 
those to whom they exposed their wretchedness; and their 
benefectors themselves felt that the hour of Italy was near 
when the knell of Greece had tolled. 

The Turks arrived in Europe with an organization wholly 
military, that seemed to insure them a continuation of new 
conj[uiBsts. Still intoxicated with the religious fenaticism of 
their prophet, which had been revived by communicating it to 
a new nation jmd monarchy, they believed that they secured 
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their aUvatioD by the destraction of mfidek. Always sggre&- 
8018, the^ marched to brittle to ffain heaven rather than the 
riches of the earth. The TurkiSi horseman was mie<^ualled 
in the use of his scimitar, and in the precision with which he 
managed his horse ; which, runnmg at mU speed, stopped, turn- 
ed, a^ returned, with a docility which the Latin cavalry could 
never attam. The new militia of the janissaries was, at the 
same time, the best in&ntry in Europe ; the most steady and 
the most intrepid; the only disciplined force at a period when 
there were no troops of the line m the west Fiiudly, the ar- 
tillery of the Turks was more numerous, and better served, 
than tliat of the western nations. Industry was not annihilated 
in the countries which they had conquered : they knew how to 
profit by the arts which had been carried to perrection in those 
countries ; and thns imited the knowledge of civilized people 
with the courage of barbarian& The report soon spread at 
Rome, that the same Mahomet who had conquered Ck)nstanti- 
nople, had vowed to enter also as conqueror the anciept capital 
of the world, in order to destroy there what he called the 
idolatry of the Christians. 

The fears of Italy were augmented by the consciousness of 
the want of great leaders. During the rnrst quarter of the cen- 
tury after the taking of Constantmopte, all those who had di- 
rected with so much glory the powerful states of that country 
bad disappeared, one after the other, without being anywhere 
replaced by successors worthy of them. No great name any 
longer inspired confidence ; no great character undertook the 
dir^tion of government; no generous sentiment animated the 
people, who passed alternately firom fear to languor; and the 
countiy, which had till then presented a scene glowing with 
80 much life, exhibits a continual conflict of selfish interests, to 
the entire exclusion of every nobler passion. 

The first among the eminent men who quitted the scene in 
Italy was the old doge, Francesco FoscarL He had directed 
the republic of Venice for the space of thirty-four years ; and, 
by conimunioating his ambition to his fellow-citizens, had ex- 
cited them to the conquest of a part of Lombardjr. The coun- 
cil of ten did not, it appears, pardon Foscari an influence and 
dory which had changed the soirit of the republic, and had 
drawn it into the whirlpool of Italian politics, of which till then 
it had kept clear. The jealous aristocracy of Venice could not 
endure that the chief of the state should acquire the respect 
and affection of the people ; he was made to expiate by domes- 
tic grief the lustre attached to his name. Jacopo Foscari, the 
son of the doge, was accused, in 1445, of having received 
money from the duke of Milan. The informer was a Floren- 
tine exile o^ bad repute : nevertheless, as it was the rule of 
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Vouce to act upcoi evenr suspickm, however slight, in matters 
canceming the safely or the state, the soa of the doge waa put 
to the torture. His suffenngs forced fixKn him an avowal; and 
he was condemned to exile. A confessioQ thus ezU»ted leaves 
the giult of the accused uncertain, while the barbarous means 
by which such evidence is obtained places beyond doubt the 
crimmality of the judges. Jacopo Foscari wa% probably^ as 
guiltless on this occasion as he was ^ve yeais later, when he 
was again tortured and condenmed. One of the judges who 
presided at his first trial was assassinated in 1450, and it was 
suspected that the murderer was an emissary of Jaoono. Ja- 
copo was accordingly declared guilty, and the period of his 
eaole prolonged. £Gs innocence, however, was soon afterwards 
proved, the assassinaticm having been acknowled^fed by another 
person, who declared that Jacopo had no E^iare m the murder. 
Oha receiving the news of this disclosure, the son of the doge^ 
in exile at Canea, entreated his judges to aJlow him to retnm 
to Venica He preserved for a country, where he had twice 
been put to the torture, and twice branded with infiany, the 
passionate attachment so characteristic of the Venetians. He 
nad only one wish, ^e hope,— 4hat of carrying back to Venice 
his bones broken by the executioner, and dying beside his a^ned 
father, his mother, his wife, and children, on the spot wluch 
had given him birtlL UnaUe to soften his judges, he wrote to 
beg me duke of Milan to intercede for him; the letter was in- 
tercepted, and transferred to the council of ten.~ He declaied, 
that this was what he expected; that he, wished to awaken 
fresh suspicion, as the only means of being restored to home. 
He was Drought back to Venice, as he desired. His third 
criminal prosecution beffan, like the two others, with torture; 
and it was at this terriUe price that he purchased the haj^i* 
ness of once more embracing his parents, wife, and children. 
He was again sent back to die at Uanea. Fifteen months a& 
terwards, on the 23d of Oct^)er, 1457, his fiither was deposed 
from his functions of doge, on die ^und of incapacity finun 
extreme age. The old man died while listening to the tolling 
of the belffor the inauguration of his successor. No one who 
succeeded to the ducal throne ever ventured, from that time, 
to porovoke the jealousy of the aristocracy. 

The next great man whom Italy lost, after the doge Foscari, 
was Alphonso of Aragon, ki^ of Naples : he died on the 27tb 
of June, 1456, in the sixty-fourth ^ear of his a^ He had 
constantly inhabited Italy, or the adjoinii^ isles, smce the year 
1420, when he was adopted bv queen Joan it, and bei»me 
completely Italian. He proved it by his zeal for reviving lit> 
erature ; by the protection which he mnted to men of letters; 
by his admiration of the ancients, lie deserved the title of 
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Magnanimoufl,,which had been given him by his people. No sov- 
ereign of Naples had been so much beloved, or had done so much 
good to that fine country. Alphonso left to his brother John, king 
of Navarre, his kingdoms of Ara^n, Valencia, Catalonia, Sar- 
dinia, the Balearic Isles, and Sici^. But he regarded the king- 
dom of ^Naples, which he had conquered, as telonging imme- 
diately to himself; and he left it to Ferdhiand, the ofi&pring of 
his love. The queen, wife of Alphonso, believed that this son 
was bom of Murguerite de Hijar; and put her to death by 
smothering. The victim was said to have sacrificed her repu- 
tation to save that of a more illustrious person. Alphonso 
never forgave his wife this atrocity; he did not punish her, 
but he bade her an eternal adieu. He sent her back to Spain, 
whither he vowed never to return. He legitimatized Ferdi- 
nand ; and caused him to be acknowledged his successor by the 
three orders of the Neapolitan nation assembled in parliament, ' 
and by the pope, lord paramount of the kingdom. Ferdinand 
had scarcely mounted the throne before he showed he in no 
ways merited the predilection of his &ther. ^e was avaricious^ 
cruel, axid perfidious. He soon alienated all the Neapolitan 
barons; and his long reign was pa^ised in repressing the con- 
spiracies of his yaSrak.' These last called to their aid John, 
duke of Calalnria, the son of Rene of Anjou, who had been fotr- 
merly the competitor of Alphonso. The duke of Calabria, in 
his exUerprise to place his &ther on the throne of Naples, be- 
lieved tluit he diouM be assisted both by Francesco Sforza, — 
who^ before he ^as duke of Milan, had long fought, as his &- 
tiier had done before him, for the party of ^jou, — and by the 
Fbrentine republic, Which had always been devoted to fVance. 
But Sforza judged that the security and independence of Italy 
could be maintained <Hily so long as the kingdom of Naples did * 
not fall into the hands of France. The French were' already 
masters of Genoa and the gates (^ Italy : they would traverse 
in every direction, and hxM in fear or subjection every state in 
the peninsula, if they should acquire the sovereignty of Naples. 
For these reasons Sforza resisted all his friends, dependants, 
and evai his Wifb, who vehemently solicited him for the house 
of Anjou : he also brought Cosmo de* M^ici over to his opin- 
ion ; and thus prevented the republic of Florence frcmi second- 
ing a parly towards which it found itself strongly inclined^ 
The duke of Calabria, who had entered Naples in 1459, had 
begun successfully ; but, receiving no assistance from abroad, 
he soon wearied and e^diausted uie people, who alone had to 
furnish him with supidies. He lost, one after the other, all the 
{Hovinces which had declared for him ; and wad finally, in 1464, 
constrained to abandcAi the kin^om. 
Ferdinand, to strengthen himself, kept in doogeons^ or put 
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to death, all the feudatones who had Aown any favor to his 
rival: above all, he resolved to be rid of the grentest captain 
that still remained in Italy, Jaoqx) Piocimno^ the son of NiGok^ 
and head of what was stiu called the militia, or sdKxd of Brac- 
cia He sent to Milan, whither Piccinino, who had-served the 
party of Anjoo, had retired, and where he had married a 
daoghter of Sfinrza, to invite him to enter his service, promis- 
ing him the highest dignities in his kingdom. He gave the 
most formal engagements for his safety to Sfinrza, as well as to 
Jac<4x> himselt He received him with honora, soch as. he 
woaU not have lavished on the greatest sovereign. After 
having entertained him twentynseven days in one perpetual 
festival, he feond means to separate him nom his most tnisty 
oJffioeiBi caused him to be arrested in his own palace, and to 
be imnlediately strangled. This happened on the 24lh of June, 
146& 

A few mondis after the duke of Calabria had quitted the 
kingdom of Nap&s, the ^reat citizen, Coono de' Medici, who 
governed Florence, died, in his sevenly-fifth year, oa tiie Ist 
of August, 1464. It was then thirty years since he had been 
recall^ to his coontrv, by the same revohitioa that had banidi- 
ed the AlbizzL By his authorily during that long spoe of 
time, he had c<Hn^etely allayed the feraientBtioQ which fiir- 
merly agitated that republic The constitntion had not ap- 
parently changed : the executive power was still intnuted to 
« gonfiilaoier and ei^t pnan ; who^ during the two montl^ 
they were in office, did not quit the public pakca The judi- 
cial power was still exercised by two or three reefor«, ^ens to 
the state, who, under the titles of Captain of tiie people, of 
Podestd;, and cf Bargello, were invested with unlhnited power 
over the lives of the eitizen& They were chosen each year 
from some friendly c^; they arrived with their judges, Ser- 
jeants, and all their officers of justice ; they received a munifi- 
cent salary : but, on leaving office, they were obliged to render 
an account of their administration before a svndicate charg^ 
with the examination of their conduct Fimlfy, the laws could 
not be executed without the triple sanction 6t the college, of 
the council of the people, and of the common council. But 
the Florentines had in vain preserved all this outward scafSild- 
ing of popular power. Inequality took birth from tiie immea- 
surable pr(^:e«B of wealth; and the citizens felt the distance 
between individuals among them too enormous to retain the 
sentiment c^ equality even in their political liAia. The rev- 
enues of many Florentine citizens surpassed those of the 
Seatest monarchical princes. Their palaces, which are to this 
y the object of our admiration, already displayed all the prod- 
igies of art ; at the same time that they presented, with the 
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crowd of servants who filled them, the aspect of fbrtresBes^ 
within which public justice dared not penetrate. Artisans no 
longer claimed any participation in pohtical power; and even 
citizens of easy fortune no longer felt themselves independent 
They knew that the credit and protection dt then* richer fel- 
low-citizens had become necessary to the prosperity of their 
industry. 

It Yraa in consequence of this great inequality that a close 
aristocracy possessed itself of the whole direction of the state. 
It acknowledged as chie& Cosmo de* Medici, the richest of the 
Italians, and Neri Capponi, l^e ablest statesman of Florence. 
The former made the most liberal use of his fortune: he built 
palaces, churches, and hospitals, on all sides. He was profuse 
of gifts, loans, and his credit to the poorest of the citizens. 
He granted pensions to the learned, and to artists. He collectp 
ed manuscripts from the Levant and all parts of Europe, and 
had them copied. Men celebrated his taste and acquirementa 
Without having written any thing himself, he passed for a man 
of letters; and the revival of the Platonic philosophy was at- 
tributed to him, in consequence of the translations made by his 
directbn. While Cosmo de' Medici thus fixed the public at- 
tention by his private life, Neri Capponi gained the sufiTraffes 
of the people by his public conduct Charged, as ambassador, 
with every difficult negotiation, — ^in war, with every hazardous 
enterprise, — ^he participated in all the brilliant successes of the 
Florentines, as well during the domination of the Albizzi as 
during that of the MedicL Fnyi the year 1434 to 1455, in 
which Neri Capponi died, these t#o chie& of the republic had 
six times assembled the parliament to make a balia; and, avail-^ 
ing themselves of its authority, which was above the law, they 
obtained the exile of all their enemies, and filled the balloting 
purses of the magistracy with the names of their own parti- 
sans, to the exclusion of all others. It appears that all the ef- 
forts of their administration were directed towards calming the 
passions of the public, and maintaining ^eace without, as well 
as repose within, the state. They hm, in fact, succeeded in 
preventing Florence from being troubled with new fiicti6ns, or 
engaged in new wars; but they drew on the republic all the 
evus attending an aristocratic government Medici and Cap- 
poni had not been able to find men who would sacrifice the lib- 
erties of their country without allowing them to gratify their 
baser passions. These two heads of the republic, therefore, 
suffered their subordinate agents to divide amons themselves 
all the little governments of the subject cities, and every lucra- 
tive employment; and these men, not satisfied with this first 
injustice, made unequal partitions of the taxes, increasing th^n 
on the poor, lowering them on the rich, and exempting them- 
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gelves. At last they began to eell their projtectioiii as well 
witli respect to l^e tribunals as the councils : &.vor silenced 
justice ; and, in the midst of peace and apparent prosperity* 
the Florentines felt their repid)lic, undemuned by secret cor- 
ruption, hastening to ruin. 

When Neri Capponi died, the council refiised to call a new 
parliament to replace the balia, whose power expired on the 1st 
of July, 1455. It was the aristocracy itself comprehending aU 
the creatures of Cosmo de' Medici, that, from jealousy of his 
domination, widied to rettum to the dominion of the laws* The 
whole republic was rejoiced, as if liberty had been regained. 
The electioQ of the signoria was again made fidrly by^lot,-— ^e 
catasto was revised, — ^the contributions were again equitably 
apportioned, — ^the tribunals ceased to listen to the recommend- 
ations of those who, till then, had made a traffic of distributive 
ju^ce. The aristocracy, seeing that clients no longer flocked 
to their houses with hands full, began to perceive that their 
jealousy of Cosmo de' Medici had only injured themselves. 
Cosmo, with his immense fortune, was just as much respected 
as before : the people were intoxicated with joy to find them- 
selves again firee; but the aristocracy felt themselves weak 
and abandoned. They endeavorckl to convoke a parliament 
without Cosmo; but he baffled their effi>rt8, the longer to enjoy 
thei^ humiliation. He began to feai*, however, that the Flor- 
entines mi^ht once more acquire a taste for liberty ; and when 
Lucas Pitti, rich, powerful, and bold, was named gon&lonier, in 
July, 1456, he agreed with him to reimpose the yoke on the 
Florentines. Pitti assemble^ the parliament ; but not till he had 
filled all the avenues of the public square with soldiers or armed 
peasants. The people, menaced and trembling within this cir- 
cle, consented to name a new balia, more violent and tyrannical 
than any of the preceding. It was composed of 352 persons, to 
whom was delegated all the power of me republic. They ex- 
iled a great number of the citizens who had shown the most 
attachment to liberty, and they even put some to death. 

Cosmo de* Medici was at tiiis period sixty-nine years of age ; 
he reckoned that his two sons, now in the prime of life, would 
support his declining years : but Pietrb, the eldest, was absolute- 
ly incapacitated by hereditary gout He could neither walk 
nor ride, but was carried about in an arm-chair: he was, be- 
sides, undistinguished by intellect or force of character. Gio- 
vanni, the second, was endued with much more talent : it was 
on him that Cosmo had placed the hopes of his house ; but he 
died, in the month of November of the year 1463. Lucas Pitti, 
rising to the eminence irom which they fell, looked on himself 
henceforth as the only chief of the state. It was about this 
time that he undertook the building of that magnificent palace 
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which mm fintiistiie residence of the grand-dukefl. The r»- 
puUkan equality was not only offended W tiie splendor of 
this regal dwelling; but the coastruction (^it a^^'ded Pitti an 
occasion for marking his contempt of liberty and the laws. He 
made of this building an asylum for all fugitives fitxn justice, 
whom no public offi^ dared pursue when oace he took part m 
the labor. At the same time individuals, as well as cemmum- 
ties, who VTOuld obtain some &vor from the republic, knew that 
the only means of bemg heard was to offer Lucas Pitti some 
precious wood or marble to be employed in the construction of 
his palace. 

Wh^i Cosmo de' Medici died, at his com^trv-house of Ga- 
reggi, on the 1st of August, 1464, Lucas Pitti felt himself re- 
lea^ from the contnd imposed by the virtue and modeiaticQ 
of that great citiz^ ; oh whose tomb the signoria inscribed, in 
the following year, the title of ** E&ther of his Country." His 
sQii, Pietro de' Medici, then forty-eight years of age, supposed 
that he should succeed to the administration of the republic, as 
he had succeeded to the wealth of his &ther, by hereditary 
right : * but the state of his health did not admit of his attending 
regularly to business, or of his inspiring his rivals with much 
fear. To diminish the weight of amirs which oppressed hun, he 
resolved on withdrawing a part of his immense fortune from 
commerce ; recalling all his loans made in partnen&ip with 
other merchants; bjSl laying out this money in land. But this 
unexpected demand of considerable capital occasioned a fiital 
shock to the commerce of Florence ; at the same time that it 
alienated all the debtors of the house 6f Medici, and deprived it 
of much of its popularity. The death of Sforza also, which took 
place on the 8th of March, 1466, deprived the Medicean party 
of its firmest support abroad. Francesco Sforza, whether as con- 
dottiere or duke of Milan, had always been the devoted friend 
of Cosma His son, Galeazzo Sforza, who succeeded him, de- 
clared his reaoluticm of persisting in the same alliance ; but the 
talents, the character, and, above all, the glory of his father, 
were not to be found in him. Galeazzo seemed to believe that 
the supreme power which he inherited brought him the right 
of indulging every pleasure — of abandoning himself to every 
vice wiSiout restraint He dissipated by his ostentation the 
finances of the duchy of Milan ; he stained by his libertinism 
the honor of almost all the noble fiunilies; and he alienated the 
people bjr his cruelty. 

The friendf of liberty at Florence soon perceived that Lucas 
Pitti and ftietro de' Medici no longer agreed together ; and they 
recovered courage when the latter proposed to the councU the 
calling of a parlument. In order to renew the balia, the power 
of which expbed on the Ist of September, 1465 : his proposition 
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WW rejected. The magutrafey began agun to bedfawn liy 
lot fiom amoDff tbe members of the pait^ victonous in 1434. 
This retam ofliberty, howeves, was but of diort daiation. Pitti 
and Medici were reconciled : th^ agreed to call a parliament, 
and to direct it in concert; to intimidate it, the^ surroanded it 
with foreign troopa. But Medici, on the nomiiiation of the balia, 
on the 2d (^ September, 1466, fomid means of admitting his 
own partisans omy, and excluding all those of Lucas PittL The 
citizens who had shown any zeid for liberty were all exiled ; 
several were subjected to enormous fine& Five conmuasioD- 
ers, called apcoppiatori, were charged to open, every two months, 
the purse from which the signoria were to be drawn, and 4^hoo8e 
from thence the names of the goz^lcmier and eight priori, who 
were to enter office. These magistrates were so dependent on 
Pietro de* Medici, that the gonralonier went frequently to his 
palace to take his orders ; and afterwards pablioied them as 
the result of his deliberations with his colleagues, whom he had 
not even consulted. Lucas Pitti ruined himself in building his 
palace. His talents were judged to bear no prqwrtiou to his 
ambiUon: the friends of liberty, as well as those c^. Medici, 
equally detested him ; and he remained deprived of all power 
in a city which he had so lately contributed to ensLave. 

Italy became filled with ^o;rentine emigrants: every revo- 
lution, even every convocation of parliam^it, was followed by 
the exile of many citizens. The party of the Albizzi had been 
exiled in 1434 ; out the Alberti, who had yanquiahed it, were, 
in their turn, banished in 1466 ; and among tbe members of 
both parties were to be found almost all the historical names <^ 
Florence, — those names which Europe had learned to respect, 
either for immense credit in commerce, or for the lustre which 
literature and the arts shed on all belonging to that renowned 
city. Italy was astonished at the exile of so many illustrious^ 
persons. At Florence, the citizens who escaped proscription 
trembled to see despotism established in their republic; but the 
lower orders were in general contented, and made no attempt 
to second Bartolomeo Coleoni, when he entered Tuscany, m 
1467, at the head of the Florentine emigrants, who had taken 
him into their pay. Commerce prospered ; manufactures were 
carried on with great activity ; high wages supported in com- 
fort all who lived by their labor ; and the Medici entertained 
them with shows and festivals, keeping them in a sort of per- 
petual carnival, amidst which the peo^e socmi lost all thov^ght 
of liberty. 

Pietro de'. Medici was alwa3rs in too bad a state of health to 
exercise in person. the soverei^ty he had usurped oyer his 
country ; he left it to five or six citizens, who reigned in his 
name. Tomaso Soderini, Andrea de* Pazzi, Luigi Uuicciaidini, 
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Matteo Pklmieri, and Pietio Miiierbetti, were the leal chiefir 
of the state. They not only transacted all bonnesii, but ap- 
propriated to themselyes all me profit ; they sold their influence 
and credit; they gratified their cupidity or their Tengeonoe: 
but they took care not to act in tiieir own names, or to pledge 
their own responsibility ; they left that to the iKrase of MedicL 
Pietra, during the latt^ months of his life, perceived the dis- 
order and c<ffrnption of his agents. He was afflicted to see his 
memory thus stained, and he addressed them the severest repri- 
mands; he even entered. into correspondence with the emi- 
grants, whom he thought of recalling, when he died, on the 
§d of December, 1469. His two sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano, 
the elder of whoin was not twenty-<ne yean of age, were pre- 
sented by Tomaso Soderini to the foreign ambassadon^ to the 
magistrates, and to the first citizens of the ruling faction ; 
which last he warned, that the only means of maintaininff the 
inHuence of their party was to preserve the respect of aB for 
its thie& But the two young Medici, given up to all the nleap 
sores of their age, had yet no ambiti(». The power or the 
state remained in the hands of the five citizens who had exer- 
cised it under Pietra. 

While the republic of Florence thus lost its Ubertr, that of 
Bokena fell equally mider the domination of the fiunuy of Ben- 
tivo^io. Its subjugation was still move disgraceful, m lustre 
whatever was attached to the name of Giovanni IL (Bentivog^ 
)k>\ who governed that state from 1462 to 1506. Having beoi 
1^ an iimmt l^ his fiither Annibal, killed in 1445, & was 
brought up by th& illegitimate son of one of his relations^ 
whom Cosmo de' Medici had discovered at Florence; and re- 
ceived firom him^ as a paternal inheritance, the sovereignly of 
his country. The republics of Sienna and Lucca, talang ad- 
vantage of peace, had sunk into jHrofound and obscure tran- 
quillity: that of Genoa, wearied with internal convulsbns^ 
whidi followed each other incessantly, had lost all influence 
over the r^ of Italy; continually oppresiM by fitction, it no 
longer preserved even the recollection of liberty. In 1456, it 
had sulxnitted to the king of France, then Churles VIL ; and 
John of Anjou, duke of Calabria, had come to exercise the 
functions ai pivenair in the king's name. He made it, at the 
same time, his fbrtresB^ firoih whence to attack the kingdom of 
Naples. But this war had worn out the patience of the Ge- 
noese : they rose against the French ; and, cm the 17th of July, 
1461, destroyed the army sent to subdue them by Rene of 
Anion* 

The Genoese had no sooner thrown off a foroign jroke, than 
they became divided into two fiu^ns, — ^the A£orni and the 
FtegoBi: both had, at di&reat times, and more than once, 
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fltren them a doge. The mdre violent and tymmical of fhese 
Suctious magistrates was Paolo Fregosos also archbishop of 
Genoa, who \ad retorned to his country, in 1462, as chief of 
faaoditti; and left it again, two years alltarwards, as chief of a 
hand of piiatesi The Genoese, disgusted with their independ- 
ence, which was disgraced by so many crimes and distnrb- 
ances, had, on the 13th of April, 1464, jrielded to Fmncesco 
Sfona, duke <^ Milan; and afterwaids remained subject taluB 
soDGtileaznx 

The Venetians alone, at this epoch* pieserved m honor the 
name of republic in Italy; but it was a republic without liberty. 
Their internal pdicy remains in the shade: their eMirts for 
the defence of Italy against the Turks is all that is consigned 
to history. These efforts would have been more glorious, if 
they had better known how to govern their eastern subjects, 
llieir possessians on the Dlyrian coast, up to the extremity of 
Greece, were so extensive, — they comprehended countries the 
productions of which were so rich, the positions of which were 
so strong ; of which one part of the population were so brave, 
the other so industrious ; that if the Venetians had fiankly put 
themselves at the head of the Ulyrian nation,^— if they had ^ 
vemed them only with as much equity, with a piotectioB as m- 
tdli^ent, as that with which they governed their conquered 
ptovmces in LombBrdy, they would £ive founded an imperisha- 
Ue empire, in ^iiduch civiHsnttkin would not have been loet : but 
the Venetians always regarded these establishments beyond 
Italy as the Spaniards, English, and Dt^ch, at a later period, 
have regarded their possessions in the two Indies. They not 
cnly did not aUow the inhabitants the enjoyment of pobtical 
rights, but they denied them those of humanity : if they allowed 
tlutt tiliey were men, they at least never permitted them to for- 
get that they were considered as an inferior race to the Italian. 
Listeadof tmmng to account the superior intelligence and in- 
dustry of the Gr^ks, they were determined to see in them no 
other qualities than those of cunning and perfidy ; and they 
appropriated to themselves, at the e^qi^ise <n the natives, and 
in their own towms the monopoly of commerce. .The Albanians 
and niyrians, very different from the Greeks, were impatient of 
control, and despised the restraints of regular industnr; but 
they were energetic and brave. The repuUic woidd have 
feund in them its best soldiers and sailors, if it had received 
them into its armies and navies on an equal footing ; but it per- 
sisted in considering them onl^ as. savages, to whtxn it yielded 
no confidence, always restrictmg them to the lowest ranks in 
the army ; and, when at lastot consented to raise among them 
the light cavaliy of the Stradiots^ they were destined more to 
QveinuL and mvage. than to defend the country. 
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The Venetkns sent an amlmsBador to Mahomet O. imme- 
diately after the taking of Gonstantiiiople, to redeem liioee of 
their coantrymen who had heen made captive in the capital of 
the Greek empure. On the I8th of Apnl, 1454, tide ambana- 
dor signed a treaty of peace and good neighborhood with the 
saltan, bv virtue of which the republic was to support at Con- 
stantinople, as in the time of the Greek empire, a boUe, who 
was to oe at the same time its^mbassador there, and the judge 
of all the Venetian subjects in the Levant Mahomet H took 
advantage of this peace to subdue successively the lUyrian or 
Greek princes whose independence had survived the fall of 
Constantinopla In 1466, he conquered the kingdoms of Rascia 
and of Servia: in the same year, he overran the duchy of 
Athens, causing the last duke, Francesco Acciaiuolo, a Floren- 
tine, to be strangled. In 1460, he despoiled the two Paleologi, 
brothers of the last emperor, bearing the title of despots d* the 
Morea. In 1402, he conquered Sinope, Cerasus, and Trebisond, 
little Chreek states which maintained their indepcnodence on the 
borders of the £uxine sea. In 1403, he subdued WaUachia and 
Moldavia, afterwards the kingdom of Bosnia, and the bamutt of 
Sclavonia. During the same year, the war again Ivoke out in 
the Morea, between (he Venetians and Turks. The Ibrmer 
had possessed, for a long period, several strong places in ibe 
peninsula, Coron, Modon, Argos, and Napoli di Malvagia. The 
commandant of Coron had received within his fortress a slave, 
who had stolen the treasury-chest d[ the Turkish commander 
at Athens, and had divided tiie money with him : he refused to 
surrender tiie culprit, under the pretence of his having turned 
Christian. The Turks immediately commenced hmtilities. 
Luigi Loredano, captain general of the Venetians, excited to 
revolt the Greeks of the Peloponnesus, and undertook jointly 
with them te defend the isthmus of Corinth ; but he suffered 
himself to be driven out of it the following year. He abandoned 
the Greeks idio had joined him: they were all massacred, 
while he returned to seek refuge in his fortre8se& 

The Venetians, notwithstanding this check, used their en- 
deavors to form a powerful league against the Mussulmans. 
On the 12th of Sej^mber, 1403, they concluded an alliance 
vcrith Matthias Corvinus, the liberator of Hungary : they reckon- 
ed on the powerful assistance of a crusade which the duke of 
Bur^xuidy had promised to lead against the infidels, and which 
the pope Pius H. had caused to be preached in all the Latin 
countriea But when the pope visited the army, which he had 
ordered to assemble at Ancona, he found only a disorderly and 
cowardly troop, greedy of gain, clamorous for money and arms, 
on receiving which they immediately deserted. Plus 11. him- 
self^ worn down by illness, expired at Ancona, on the 14th of 
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Anguflt, 1464. The few rRmaining' cmsiidefs munedkt^ dis- 
persed; the ^pope had engaged the valiant George Castnoft, sur- 
named Scanderbeg, on the occasion of this crasade, to break 
the treaty of peace which he had made with the Tourls, after 
twenty yeaxs of victories gained over them, from 1442 to 1462. 
Abaaaoned alone to those enemies whom he had so long braved, 
he lost, in 1465, nearly the whole of EfMrus^ which he had ex- 
cited to insurrection agamst the Turks: he hkoself died on the 
17th of January, 146^ in the Venetian town ef Aleasn^ to 
whidr he had been driven to take refuge. Matthias Ckwinus 
alone remained to the Venetians : by oonriiating the Turks in 
Hungary, he prevented them from concentrating tiieir fbrceB 
acainst the republic ; but the pope, Pftul IL, who had succeed- 
ed Pius IL, feared the refermers of Bohemia still m(»e than the 
Mussulmans. He engaged Matthias C(»rvinuB to turn his 
arms against the king df Bdiemia, and depose him fer having 
tolerated the Hussites. The Turks took advantage of the 
absence of this fermidable antagonist to invade Croatia, in 1469, 
and to massacre almost all the ijohabitonts. The year fellow- 
ing th^, for the first time, equipped a fleet, with which they 
drove that of the Venetians out of the Grecian seas ; attacked 
Euboea, which belonged to the republic ; took Negropont fay 
assault, on the 12th of July, 1470, and put all tiie in£ibitantB to 
the sword. 

The Venetians, whose commerce extended through the 
known world, now attempted to find allies against IBlfahcHnet in 
the distant reffions of Asia, situated to the east of Turkey. 
Their ambassadors, on this occasion, have written relations of 
their travels, which have been handed down to us; and they, 
fer the first time, revealed the eastern world to the Latins. 
Hassan Beg, or Hussun Cassan, who had conquered Persia fix>m 
the descendants of Timour, in the year 1468, then threatened 
the Turkish empire. He had married a Greek princess of 
Trebisond : the Venetians sent to him ns ambassador a relation 
of that princess, named Catterino Zeno, '^ho, on his way to 
him, traversed with infinite danger Caramaiiia, tiie little Ar- 
menia, and the country of the Curds. This route was soon 
shut by the Turks against other Venetians disposed to fi^ow 
him: and Josaphat Barbaro, Ambrosio Contarini, and others 
whom the republic successively sent to Hussun Cassan, at- 
tempted alternately either to join the caravans of the Mame- 
lukes in Egypt, and traverse with them Syria up to the Persian 
Gulf; or to arrive by Germany and Poland at the Black Sea, 
and from thence enter Persia by Georgia and Mingreha. 
When Contarini wanted to return to Europe, he was cut oflf 
from both these routes by the Turks, and obliged to venture 
along the whole length of the Caspian Sea, to pass the gates of 
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Derben4 toad reached Poland by Astxacan and Moaeovy. Bat 

these travels^ wonderful hr the fifteenth centory, and givingf a 
great impulfie to geography, were of li^le advantage in the 
war : the oommunicationB were too slow and uncertain to admit 
the pesBihility of any concert in actkm between the Perstuia 
and Venetiana Their efibrts to meet had no other effect than 
the ruin cmd pillage of several Greek cities of Asia. In 1472^ 
Pietro Mocenigolaid waste Caxia and the Me of Cos; he 
pillaged Satalia, Pamphylia, Smyrna, and Ionia. The follow- 
ing year he burnt Myra in Lycia, everywhere seekmg news df 
Hussun Caasan, of whose defeat, near Trebiscmd, he at last 
heard. These two campaigns were stained with atroGioua 
cruelties inficted on the Gveek Christians, subjects of the 
Turks, whom the Venetians pretended to deliver. 

At this period the Venetian admiral was diverted fiam the 
war against the Turks, by the part which he took in the civfl 
wars that for twelve years desolated the island of CypnuL 
James IIL de Lusignan, kinf of Cyprus, at his death in 1466^ 
left only one Icjgitimate chil£— a daughter — ^who, in the follow- 
ing year, married Loii^is, the second son of the duke of Savoy: 
he had also a natural son named James, who, with the aid of the 
soudan of Egypt, whose vassal he acknowledged himself to be^ 
seized the crown from his sister and the duke. James de Lu- 
signan was repeatedly called upon to defend himself against 
his sister, to do which he stood in great need of money. A 
rich Venetian merchant gave him his daughter Caterina Comaro 
in marria^, with a dower of 100,000 ducats. To render thik 
simple citizen's daughter worthy a royal alliance, the republic 
adopted Caterina Comaro, and pronounced her daughter of Saint 
Mark. The marriage was celebrated, in 1471 ; and on the 6th 
of June, 1473, James de Lusignan died, leaving his wife pregw 
nant The republic hastened to proclaim itself guardian of its 
adofAed daughter, and of the child ^e might bear. This child 
died in a year afber its birth ; and the republic again proclaim- 
ed that Caterina Comaro inherited from her son, and that the 
republic, in its turn, should inherit from its daughter: regard- 
ing itself as eternal, it was sure of surviving Caterina, but it 
was not equally certahi that she might not marry again, and 
have other children. To secure their guardianship, &e Vene- 
tians had garrisoned all the cities of the island, since the year 
1473 ; but this precarious possession did not satisfy them. In 
1469, they engaged the queen Caterina Comaro to abdicate, 
and to retire to Asolo in die Trevisan. It veas thus the Vene- 
tian republic gained the kingdom of Cjrpms, tlie crown of 
which it united with those of Candia and the Morea. The isle 
of Cy pros, rich in wine, com, oil, and copper, was ihe most im- 
portant of the three. 
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The TarkB vainly besieged Scatari in the year 1474, and 
Lepanto the year following; but in the aame year (1475) Mar 
hornet n. took and mined the city of Oa&, the' flounjahing 
colony of the Genoese, in the Crimea. The Tuika, afterwards 
mastera of Bosnia, began, in 1477 and 147B, to threaten the 
states of the Terra Finna of the Venetians. . They paseed the 
Isonzo, and even the Tagliamento ; they laid waste the fertile 
countries of the patriarchate of Aquilea and of FriuU; they 
masaacred the people, or led them captive; and thus hemi to 
make the Italians experience the honon of those wars orbaiba- 
rians which depopulated before tiiey enslaved the Eastern Em- 
phre. On the 16th of June, 1478, they took Croia, which had been 
the capital of Scanderbeg, and massacred the inhabitantB, in con- 
tempt of a (npitulation. They afterwards renewed the seige 
of Scutari. Ttie republic of Venice^ abandcmed by all Christen- 
dom, eidbuiusted by long exertions, and fearing soon to see the 
Turkish armies enter Lombardy, accounted itself fortunate in 
purchasing peace by giving up to the Mussulmans Scutari, 
together with several fortresses which it possesHed in Illyria 
mid the Morea. Such were the conditions on which peace was 
signed between the sultan and the republic, cm the 26Ui of 
January, 1479. 



CHAP. XIL 

frequency of Conspinelat.— The last retonice of t,)M lulian Patriotg:^ 
Their ill Suocew.-'Coiisniracy of the Paoi.— The AdminiBtratioa of Lo- 
reiuBo de* Medici.— Hia Death. 

I 

Italy had reached the fetal period at which liberty can no 
longer be saved by a noble resistance, or recovered by open 
force. There remained only the dangerous, and, most com- 
monly, the fetal^ resource of conspiracy. So long as habits of 
liberty are preserved amongst a whole peo|de ; so long as every 
class has an equal horror of slavery; a sudden explosion ot the 
sentiment which fills every heart suffices to accomplish a-revo- 
lution — to render vain the effi>rts of usurpers, or to overthrow 
a recent tyranny, though at the moment it may have succeeded 
in estaUiidiing itself The de&not, even when he has silenced 
by terror the people whom he has oppressed and disarmed, al- 
ways feels at war with them ; he luus too much to fear from 
every class, to hope, vritb any chance of success, to attach any 
of them to his cause. But when absolute power has been 
established long enough for the violence of its origin to be 
forgotten; when the majority of the men m the prime of life 
have been bom under its yoke, and have never known alietter 
state ; the usurper finds himself supported by the inert part of 
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liie nation — by tlioae who, incapably of thiajdnfiry or of niTasti- 
gating fiur themselves, must be contented withborrowed ideaa^ 
and with hlindly assenting to every doctrine which the ffovem- 
ment may piomulge. With the loss of liberty is lost also that 
free and animated intercourae wliich warms the soal» and dif- 
fuses noble 8«ntiments even among classes unenlightened b^ the 
knowledge of the past, or b^ the experience of roreign nations. 
In slavish countries^ the pn&ce alone speaks, amidst universal 
silence : he dictates the u'ochunationa of authorities, the sen- 
tences of the tribunals; he even inspires the language to be 
uttered from the pulpit or the ccmfessional: because the dieqpo- 
sal of the revenue is «t his will, he appears as a dispensing 
providence; and makes thepeople believe he gives all that he 
does not take from them. Tne mdigent are ^tefiil to him for 
the puUic charities; tiie laborer, for the justice and police 
which protect his property. The populace of towns applaud 
the rigor which &ils oa the higher classes. The national pride 
takes gSSsdcb at the foreigner who expresses his pity for an un- 
hi^y and ill-governed people; and ^e vani^ of the vulgar is 
interested in the snpport ot* what exists, n any memory of 
the period of liberty is preserved amongst the ignorant classea 
it only refers to unhappiness and pain. They have heard of 
the enbrts, the sacrifices, made by their &therB in defence of 
the people's rights; but they see only the evils of the struggle, 
while the resiOt, because it is not of a material nature^ escapes 
their imagination. They conclude that bread was as dear, and 
labor as jpainfiil, in the days of liberty as in their tunes; and 
to the iHnvations they endure were then added dangers and vio- 
lent catastrophes, of which &tberB transmitted to their children 
some terrible details. Slaver]^, it is said, so debases man as to 
make him love it ; and experience coD&ram the maxim. Na- 
tions everywhere appear attached each to its government in 
proportion to its imperfections; what is most vicious in insti- 
tutions is everywhere most liked ; and the most obstinate re- 
sistance is that which the pe<^le oppose to their moral advance- 
mesit. 

Such, in particular, was the state of Italy towards the end 
of t^ fifteenth century. The lower orders in the cities of 
Lombardy preserved no other memory of the period of liberty 
than that impressed on the imagination by scHne ruins, which 
their fore&tfaers pointed out as monuments of ancient battles 
or of ancient violence. The peasantry, having never enjoyed 
any pdiitioal rights, feared notliing but the scourge of war; 
and iHrized a government in proportion only to its pacific dispo- 
dtioa. Galeazzo Sforza, the more to excite the attachment of 
the peoi^, moved more by the senses than by reflection, sur- 
lounded hunaelf with the jnagoificence of the richest monarch. 
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The MilaBese people were g;mtefbl to him for the flpectacle, 
without ooDsidering that they paid for it themselves, like Med- 
ici, MiMse author!^ at Florence was more recent, endeavored 
still more to render themselves popular, l^ keeping their fel- 
low-citizens in a state of continnal festivity; the expense of 
which, at least in part, was su];^lied fixim their own patriraony. 
The sovereigns or the other states of Italy, alsi^ in varioas 
ways succeeded in gaining the aflfectkm or liie peasantry and 
t>f the populace of towns. The protection against the law ex- 
tended to tiie guilty was one of the great means c^ sednctioD. 
The law threatened criminals with me most terrible puntBb- 
ment: prosecutions began with torture, and ended with the 
wheeL Nevertheless every village festival produced a mar- 
der; and those who conmutted it were exacUv the swt of de- 
termined men whom the tyrant most desired to have about 
him. By [Yielding them watn justice, he obtained franr them 
and their families a gratefel attachment, proportioned to the 
cruelty of tiie punishment which they escaped. These men, 
the most dangerous leaders of a. rabble, were therefere all de- 
voted to the prince ; and a call to the overthrow of his tyranny 
feund no respcmse either in the towns or in the country- On 
the other hand, idl • those who had any elevation of soul — who 
knew what their country had been, and what it had become— 
who could compare the servitude at home with the liberty 
-abroad,— all those whom philosophy enlightened on the increas- 
ing moral degradation of men subject to absolute power, — 
•ocmld not resign themselves to the loss of liberty, which tbey 
knew would be followed by the loss c^ virtue. They would 
willingly have resisted ; but soldiers, paid -with their own 
money, shielded the tyrant within walls which their fediera 
had raised to protect their freediwu Social organization, feimd- 
ed on the common eood, was directed by an usurping hand fer 
the oppression of tul. The right of the tribimals to punish, 
and that of the prince to pardon, were exercised in oracert only 
to provide resolute assassins for the latter. Alliances contract- 
ed in the name of the country establi^ed a mutual guarantee 
of the usurpera against the people. No power existed which 
could be invoked by the enlightened citizen : though he had 
been assured that all endued wjth intelligence and virtue were 
on his side — that the wbde of the wealthy part of the ni^n 
desired liberty — he knew that' the tyrant could arm against it 
the whole ignorant and brutal mass of the people. It was re- 
sentment for the triumph of injustice and brutality — ^fbr the 
oppression exercised by men governed only by the senses over 
all those actuated by the nobler sentiments of the soul,«— that 
so frequently in this century obliged the latter to resort to con- 
spiracy. The study of the wor& of the ancients, also, tbon 
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puisaed with so much vdor, canciliated iiiiiv«rMl minlMitiaii. 
almost admiration, for conspiratora. HannodiuB, •jSrooleok 
Brutufl, who with the dagger had restored liberty to Athen, 
Cormth, and Rome, were pointed out to youthful pupils as the 
avengers ci abused law and justiee— as die saviors of humanjp 
ty ; murder, on the other haind, wan so oommoo, even men of 
honor felt so little scrupulous respecting it, that conspiialora 
were never stopped by any repugnance to shed Wood: not cm^ 
eveiy prince and noble, but every magistrate and citizen, 
throughout Europe, was ready to kill, m aider to defend the 
smallest right, to overcome any obstacle, to inspire fear, to give 
proof of enerey, or to blot out an offence. Whoever kept ser- 
vants, demanded above all that they should be farave, and that 
they diould wear arms fer the execution of any sanguinaiy 
order in case of need. It was because murders were generally 
committed by them, that domestic service did not d^rade. 
Persons well bom placed their children with nobles, as psffe% 
footmen, and grooms, because they carried a sword, and their 
service was ennobled by the chance of spilling blood« 

So &r firom experiencing the repugnance we now feel to as- 
sassination as a means of delivering our country, men of the 
fiAeeuth century perceived honor m a murder, virtue in the 
sacrifice, and historic grandeur in conspiracy. Danger alone 
stopped them; but that danger must be terrible. Tyrants^ 
feeling themselves at war with the universe, were always on 
their guard; and as they owed their safety only to terror, the 
punishment which they inflicted, if victonous, was extr^ne in 
Its atrocity. Yet these terrors did not discourage tl^ enemies 
of the existing order, whether royaUst or republican. Never 
had there been more frequent or more daring conspiracies than 
in this century. The ill success of some, never deterred othera 
from immediately treading in their stepsL 

The first plot was diri^sted agamst the Medici Beroaido 
Nardi, one of the Florentme citizens, who had been exiled firom 
his country in the time of Pietro de' Medici, acconnanied by 
about a hundred of his partisans, surprisedihe gateof Prato, on 
the 6th (^ April, 1470. He made hunsdf master of the pubUc 
palace, and arrested the Florentine podesta; he took possessioif 
of the citadel ; and afterwards, traversing the streets, called the 
people to join him, and fight for liberty. He intended to make 
this small town the strong hold of the republican party, whence 
to begin his attack on the Medici But although he had suc- 
ceed^ by surprise in makmg himself master of the town, tlue 
inhabitants remained deaf to his voice, and not one answered Jus 
call, — not one detested tyranny sufficiently to combat it, at 'die 
peril ci the last extremity of human sufibrinpf. The' firieuds of 
the government, seeing that Nardi remained alone, at last took 
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Mtma, attacked liim cm all sideB, and soon overpowered him by 
jdumbers. Naidi was made priscmer, led to Fbrence, and there 
beheaded with eiz of hia accomplices; twelve otiieiB were 
hanged at Prata 

The coD^iracy which broke out at Fei;;naa on the let of 
September, 1476, was directed by a monarchical party. The 
iionse of Este, sovereign of Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, had 
succeeeively &r its chieft two natural sons of Nicholas IIL ; — 
licnel, who reigned from 1441 to 1450 ; and Borso, who reigned 
&Qm 1450 to 1470. It was not till after the dieath of the latter, 
that their brother, Hercules L, legitimately bom m marriage, 
succeeded to an inheritance which had been str^igthened and 
augmented under the reigns of the two bastards. It was Bor^ 
in fiict, who had caused an authority which his ancestors held 
firom the people, to be sanctioned by the heads of the empire 
and the church. Frederick III. had named him duke of Mo- 
dena and Remo^ and Paul IL duke of Ferrara. Borsohadno 
children; but lionel left a son, named Nicolo, who, when Her- 
cules took possession of the sovereignty, sought r^bge at Man- 
tua. Of all the ^inces of the house of Este, lionef and Borso 
had been the most beloved by theur sulnects. ' The gentleness 
of their dispositions, their generositf , talents, activity, end love 
«f letters, had won every heart Those who, for thurty yeais, 
had served these two prmces, made it a point crif duty to trans- 
mit their crown to the son of Lionel, and regarded the succes- 
non of Hercules as an usurpation. They plotted to establish 
the rights of one whcHn th^ considered the legitimate heir of 
the throne. On the 1st of September, 1476, they introduced 
Nicolo d'Este, wth 600 infimtry, mto Ferwra, and, immediately 
diqiersing themselves through the streets, called upon the peo- 
ple to take arms fiir the son of then- benefactor. But the people 
were indifferent between their masters, and would not incur 
the risk of pmishment by declaring for either in preference to 
the other: mstead of flocking to their call, they fled, and shut 
themselves up in their houses. The satellites of Hercules, who, 
for a moment, had believed the revolutbn accomplished, recov- 
ered courage, and attacked and vanquished Nicolo, who, with 
one of his cousms, was unmediately bdieaded: twenty-five of 
wB accomplices were hanged. 

'Gnolamo Gentile^ the same yeaz, organized a conspiracy at 
Genoa to throw off the yoke of the duke rf Milan : it fluled m 
like manner, because the pecnde hesitated to jom him, though 
he had ailready made himseff master of the gates. NotwiSi- 
«tandin^ these fiital ezamptes, another conspuracy was formed 
tiie same year, at Milan, aeainst Galeazzo Sforza, whose yoke 
became msupportable to all who had any elevation of soul. 
There was no crime of vi^ch that ftlse and ferocious man was 
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not believed to be capaUe. Among other crimefl, lie was ac- 
cused of having poisoned his mother. It was remarked of him, 
that, enjoying the spectacle of astonishment and despair, he al^ 
ways preferred to strike the most suddenly and cruelly those 
whom he had given most reason to rely on his fii^adsbip. Not 
satisfied with makii^ the most distinguished women of hk 
states the victims of his seduction or his violence, he took 
pleasure in publishing their shame — in exposing it to their bro- 
thers or husbanda He not unfrequently gaveuiem up to pros- 
tilaition. His extravagant pomp exhausted bis finances, ^mich 
he afterwards recruited by me most cruel extortion on the peo> 
pie. He took pleasure m inventing new and most atrocioua 
fOFWB of capita] punishment ; even that of burying his victims 
alive was not the mo6t cruel At last, three young nobles, of 
families who had courageously resisted the usurpation of Fran- 
cesco Sibrza, who had themselves experienced the injustice and 
outrages of his son, resolved to deliver their country fi:ora this 
monster; not doubting that, when he had &llen, thelfilanese 
would joyfully unite m substituting a free government for a 
tyranny. Girolamo Olgati, Carlo Yisconti, and Andrea Lam- 
pognani, resolved, in concert, to trust only to themselves, with- 
out admitting one other person into their secret Their enthu- 
siasm had b^n excited by the lessons of their literary instructed. 
Colas di Montano, who continually set before them the grandeur 
of the ancient republics, and the glory of those who Imd deU^ 
ered them from tyranny. Determined on killing the duke, 
they long exercised themselves in the handling of the daffger, 
to be more sure of striking him, each in the precise part m Ihe 
tyrant's body assigned to him. Animated with a religious zeal, 
not less ardent than their rei>ublican enthusiasm, they prepared 
themselves by prayer, by vows to St. Stephen, and by the assist- 
ance of the mass, for the act which they were about to pe^d^rm. 
They made choice of the 26th of December, 1476, St Stephen's 
day, on which they knew that the duke Galeazzo would go in 
state to the church of the saint They waited for him in that 
church ; and when they saw him advance between the ambas- 
sadors of Ferrara and Mantua, they respectfully approached 
him, their cti^ in hand. Foiling to keep off the crowd, they 
surrounded him, and struck him aU at the same instant, in the 
midst of hk guards and courtiers. Galeazzo ^rza fell dead 
under theur weapons ; and the crowd which filled the church 
saw the tumult, and heard the cries, without comprehending 
the cause. 

The three conspirators endeavored to escape fixun the church, 
to call the people to arms and liberty ; but the first sentiments 
which they encountered were astonishment and terror. The 
guards of the duke drew' their swords only to avenge him. 

T 
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Lunpuminii in attempting to avoid them, got entangled. in the 
tnins^ the kneeling women, was thrown down, am killed by 
an esquire of Galeazzo: a few steps from him, Visconti also 
was put to death by the guards. But Olgiati bad the misfor- 
tune to escape, in the first moment, from all who pursued him ; 
and, running through the streets, called loudly to arms and lib- 
erty : not one person «ns\iirered ^e call. He afterwards sou^t 
lo conceal hunselC; but was discovered, seized, and put to the 
most excruciating torture. In the interval between uiat inflic- 
tion and his deatn, he wrote or dictated the narrative demanded 
cf him, and which has been handed down to ua It is composed 
in a strain of the qpblest enthusiasm, with a deep religious feel- 
ing, with an ardent love of liberty;, and with the firm persuasion 
that he had performed a good action. He was again delivered 
to the executioner, to have his flesh torn with r^-hot pincers. 
At liie time of his martyrdom, he was only twenty-two years 

The c<Hiepiracy of the Pazzi at Florence speedily followed 
that of Olgiati at Milan. Andrea de Pazzi, one of the five 
wsoowiatori, who had exercised such great power under Pietro 
de' Medici, was dead ; but had left three sons, and several 
grandsons. One of these last had married a sister of Lorenzo 
and Giuliano de' MedicL Then: fortune was immense : it was 
^ engaged in commerce, which they carried on with great suc- 
cesa They considered that they had a ri^ht to be reckoned 
among tfaosb who held the first rank in theu* country; but Lo- 
renzo and Giuliano de' Medici, on arriving at man's estate, en^ 
deavored to recover all the authority which their father had 
suffered to escape from his hand : they, in particular, evinced 
an extreme jealousy of all those who, in his time, had adminis- 
tered the republic ; and although the family of the Pazzi then 
reckoned nine citizens, who, by their ai^e, rank, and talents, 
were formed to sit in the signoria, the Medici did not permit 
one of them to be called to it. One of the Pazzi had married 
the only daughter of Giovanni Borromeo, the richest citizen of 
Horence, to whose inheritance he was destined to succeed; 
bat, at the moment of Borromeo's death, the Medici caused a 
law to be passed, by which the male issue in the collateral line 
were called to ii^erit, in preference to daughters ; and they thus 
deprived Giovanni de' Pazzi of a fortune which he had looked 
upon as already his. Francesco de' Pazzi, his brother, whose 
temper was hot and impetuous, unable to endure such injustice, 

Quitted Florence, to establish himself at Rome. There the pope, 
lixtus IV., made him his banker, and soon gave him his whole 
oonfidence. 

Sixtus IV. was of the house of Rove^, a plebeian fitmily of 
Savonay in the states of Genoa* His election to the holy see 
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was tainted with eimony ; and he was charged with the iiioit 
dissolute morals. He had four nephews, whom he had loaded 
with all the church had to ^ive. He introduced two^-^violiano 
della Rovere, the son of his hrother, and Pietro Riario^ his siiih 
ter's son — ^into the sacred college. He intended making princes 
of the two others, who were secular. He married Leonaido 
della Rovere to a natural daughter of Ferdinand : he made him 
prefect of Rome and duke of Sora. Girolamo Riario he married 
to a natural daughter of Galeazzo Sforza, duke of Milan ; after 
which he purchased for him the city and principalis^ of Imola, 
to which he proposed to add some principalities or Romagna. 
This dilapidation of the patrimony of the church, to aggrandize 
the nephews of the pope, was one of the most scandalous ex- 
amples of what was afterwards called the nepotism of the court 
of Rome. But although Sixtus IV. was a corrupt man, he was 
not destitute of talents, nor even of a certain elevation of senti- 
ment He had at heart the support of the independence of 
Italy ; and he believed it could he maintained only by republi- 
can forms of government, and with the aid of liberty, the value 
of which he had learned to appreciate at Genoa. He found 
himself constantly thwarted m his politics by the Medici, 
whether pursuing no higher object thian the elevation of hii 
nephews, or, following a nobler one, he endeavored to engage 
all the states of Italy to join in a common league for its defence. 
This continual opposition soon engendered hatred ; and Giro- 
lamo Riario and Francesco Pazzi labored to render it m0re vi(>> 
lent Siztus IV. finally promised all the pontifical forces to 
second a conspiracy, the object of which was to restore liberty 
to Florence by killing the two brothers Medici The approba- 
tion of the pope alone determined Jacopo de* Pazzi, the eldest 
of the fiimily, and the uncle of Francesco, to take part in a plot 
80 dangerous. 

• The Pazzi would not run the risk of being abandoned, as the 
conspirators of Milan had been, after the execution of the plot, 
because no one knew their intentions, or were prepared to 
second them. Accordingly, they admitted vast numbers into 
their secret; amongst others, Francesco Salviati, whom the 
pope had named archbishop of Pisa ; but the Medici had re- 
fused to let him take possession of his see. It was necessary 
for the success o£ the conspiracy, that the two Medici should 
be struck at the same moment ; for if oae survived, he would 
instantly be the avenger of the other. It was further advisable 
that some of the conspirators should occupy the public palace, 
and intimidate the signoria, while others called the people to 
liberty: four troops, to act simultaneously, were accordingly 
requisite. It was judged indispensable, also, that the two 1nt>- 
thers should be in the same place, in order that the conspiratora 
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might stab them at the same moment Raphael Riario^ a son 
of the pope's nephew, a young man of eighteen yeais, whom 
the pope had just made a cardinal, and sent to Pisa, gave occa- 
sion, on his passage through Florence, to many entertainments; 
in one of which, it was hoped, the brothers might be found to- 
gether. But Giuliano was neither at the f^te given by Jacopo 
de' Pazzi to the yoxmg cardinal at Montughi, nor at that which 
Lorenzo de* Medici gave at Fiesole. The conspirators were, 
on both days, ready. The archbishop Salvtati, with Jacopo^ 
son of the historian Pc^gio Bracciolini, and a numerous troop 
(^conspirators, were taimike themselves roasters of the palace, 
and fixrce the signpria to approve the revolution ; others, with 
Jacopo de' Pazzi, were to raise the pe(H>le. Francesco Pazzi 
and Bernardo Bandini undertook to kill Giuliano, who, timid 
and suspicious, generaUy wore a cuirass under his robe ; and 
Gian Battista da Montesecco, the captain of a troop of adven- 
turers, was appointed to dispatch Lorenza The absence of 
Giuliano on these two occasions obliged the conspiratcMrs to 
defer the execution of their project to a religious ceremony that 
was to take place in the cathedral, and at which the two bro- 
thers must indispensablv be present It was agreed that the 
assaaeins should strike them as they knelt, at ^e moment that 
the priest, in perfi>rming mass, raised ,the host, and Ihey, with 
all present, bowed down their heads. But Gian Battista da 
Montesecco declared, that though he had underlaken with 
pleasure to kill Lorenzo at a festival-r-fi>r he was accustomed 
to murder — he could not oflbr the conspirators his assistance 
in a church, for he was not accustomed to sacrilege. All the 
others then refused to commit what began to appear to them an 
irreligious act ; so that they were forced to have recourse to 
two priests ; Antonio da Volteira and Ste&no di Bagnone, who^ 
accustomed to live in churches, and perform themselves all the 
offices, felt neither respect nor fear for sacred things. Thjs 
caused the ruin of all. 

£v^ one was at his post when the Medici entered the tem- 
ple, on the 26th of Apnii 1478 : the brothers took their places 
at some distance ihim each other. The mass began : at the 
moment of the elevation of the host, Antonio da volterra put 
his hand on the left shoulder of Lorenzo, the better to secure 
the blow he was to strike on the right side. The touch, how- 
ever, made Lorenzo start up^ and with his arm enveloped in his 
cloak, he parried the blow ; he drew his sword, as did his two 
esquires, and the jniedts fled. At the same instant Giuliano 
had been killed by Bernardo BandinL Francesco de* Pazzi, in- 
tending also to strike him, deeply wounded himself in the 
thigh ; Bandini immediately ran towards Lorenzo, who escaped 
firom him, and sliut himself up in the sacristy. Seeing the peo> 
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pie in a state of tumult, and despairing of success, Baodini im- 
mediately left Florence, and ^ did not think himself aeife till he 
had reached Ck)nstantinople. Selviati, meanwhUe, also fiiiled 
at . the palace of the signoria : he had concealed lus foUowers 
near the entry, the door of whicli shut with a spring-lock, 
which his satellites were unaUe to open, when they were to 
rejoin him. He afterwards presented himself to the gon&lo- 
nier, hut his troubled look and embarrassed language so excited 
suspicion, that, without listening to him, the ffon&Ionier sprang 
to die door, seized hy the hair ^copo Bracciolini, who was con- 
cealed behind it, delivered him to his Serjeants^ and was soon 
master of the other conspirators in the palace : he had th^n all 
instantly put to death, either by the dagger, or by precipitating 
them alive from the windows ; to the frunes of which he hunj^ 
archbisliop Salviati, with two of his cousins and Jacopo Bracci- 
olini. The two priests, who had failed in their attempt to kill 
Lorenzo, were pursued and cut to pieces by the friends of the 
Medici : lastly, Jacopo de^ Pazzi, who had put himself at the 
head of the troop of conspirators, whose part it was to summon 
the people to liberty through the streets, lost all courage, seeing 
that no one answered his call. He left the city by the Romagna 
gate ; but had not proceeded fiur before he was stopped vy a 
party of peasants, and brought back. In the mean time the 
friends of the Medici had called the populace to vengeance ; 
and to this cry, at least, they were not slow in answering: 
Francesco, Rinaldo, and Jacopo de* Pazzi were hung at the 
windows of the palace, beside the archbishop ; all those who 
had any relation of blood or connexion of friendship with them 
^ — all tnose who had idiown any oppositiop to the govemmentr— 
'were torn fh>m their houses, curagged through the streets, and 
put to death. More than seventy citizens were torn to pieces 
by the mob, in these first days. Lorenzo de* Medici afterwards 
exerted all his activity to obtain the surrender of those who 
had sought refuge abroad : even Bernardo Bandini was sent 
back by Mahomet H. from Constantinople. The executioner ' 
did not rest till 200 Florentines had periled in consequence 
of the conspiracy of the Pazzi. 

The ill success of the conspiracy of the Pazzi strengthened, 
as always happens, the government against which it was di- 
rected. The Medici had been content till thien to be the first 
citizens of Florence : from that time Lorenzo looked upon him- 
self as tiie prince of the city ; and his friends, in speaking of 
him, sometimes employed that title. In addressing him, the ■. 
epithet of "most magnificent lord" was habitually employed. 
It was the mode of addressing the condottieri, and the petty 
princes who had no other title. Ijorenzo affected in his habits 
^ life an unbounded liberality, pomp, and splendor, which he 

T2 
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believed neceemry to malce up fixr the real nuok whldi lie 
wanted. The Magnificent, his tide of honor, is beconie, not 
without reason, his surname with posterity. On the fiulore of 
the conspiracy, he was memiced by all Italy at once. The pope 
fuhninated a bull against him on the 1st of June, 1478, for hav- 
ing hanged an aichbishqi. He demanded that Lorenao de' 
Medici, the gonfiilonier, the priori, and the faalia of eight, 
■bould be ffiven up to him, to be punished according to the 
enormity of tiieir crime. At the same time he pulAi^ed a 
league, which he had farmed against them with Ferdinand et 
Naples and the republic of Sienna. He gave the command oi 
the army of the league to Frederic da Mcmtefeltro, duke of 
Urbino, and ordered him to advance into Tuscany. Lorenzo 
Ue' Medici, who was no soldier, did not join the anny raised to 
defend him ; he was obliged to confide the command of it to 
Hercules d'Este, duke of Ferrara, who entered the service of 
the Florentines, but who soon gave them room to think that 
there existed a secret understanding between him and the ene- 
m V. The duchess Bonne of Savoy, the widow of Galeazzo 
Smrza, regent of Milan, was the only ally on whom Lwenzo 
could reckon. But the king of Naples, to prevent her firoro 
sending troops into Tuscany, undertook to raise enemies against 
her at home. He began by offering aid to the Genoese, who, 
wearied of the yoke under which they had voluntarily fdaced 
themselves, rose and threw it off in the month of August, 1478. 
Having recovered their freedom, tliey restored the titte cf doge 
to Prosper Adomo, who had previously borne it 

Sixtus rV. in the month of January, 1479, succeeded in en- 
gaging the Swiss of the canton of Uri, to declare war against 
9ie duchess of Milan. These formidable mountaineers obtain- 
ed a victory, at Gioruico, over the best Itidian troops, to the as- 
tonishment, almost more than alarm, of the latter ; who were 
made, fi>r the first time, to appreciate the corporal strength and 
unconquerable courage of a race till then unknown to them. 
On the 7th of September, 1479, the Florentine army was de- 
feated at Poggio Imperiale, by the duke of Calabria, who had 
there joined his forces with those of the duke of Urbina Al- 
most at the same time the brothers ci Galeazzo Sforza, whcnn 
the duchess regent had exiled from Milan, re-entered at the 
head of their partisans, and accomplished a revolution in that 
city. They deprived the duchess of the regency; they punish- 
ed her ministers and fiivorites with death, for having, as they 
. said, aband(xied the true interests of the state, and of the house 
of Bforza. They declared her son, Gian Galeazzo Sfinrza, (^ 
full age, though not more than twelve years old; and the eldest 
brother, Ludovico, sumamed the Moor, undertook the direction 
of affiiirs ; from that time he was in fact the sovereign of Milan. 
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Tbe ntEntioa of Lorenio de' Medici became critical: he 
ibuod himaelC without allieB, attacked 1^ all the forces of Italy. 
His enemies had soccessively ravaged the provinces of the Flor- 
entiae states, and were already masters of his strongest for- 
Uu i MO SL Even his friends at Florence began to tire of a war 
which the pope and the king of Naples declared they made only 
af^aiast him. The people, whose attachment was founded on 
his prodigality and his public entertainments, showed, when his 
prosperity declined, that they were ready to abandon him. He 
telt the roll extent of his danger when he was informed by the 
dttke of Urlnno, the ^^neral of the enemy's army, that, among 
his adveraaries, the kmg of Naples and Ludovic Uie Moor were 
disposed to be reconcile to him. The dukes of Urbino and Ga- 
lalnria had not sufficient authority to make peace with him ; but 
they strongly advised him te go in person to Naples, and they 
furnished him with a Neapolitan galley at Le^om to convey 
him. It was not without fear that Lorenzo put Tiimself into the 
hands of such an enemy as Ferdinand, who had so often shown 
himself cruel and perfidioua He departed, however, from Fknr- 
ence, on the dth of December, 1479; and was received at Na- 
tdes with more friendship and respect than he had ventured to 
hope. He fraakl]r aclmowledged <o Ferdinand his danger ; but 
be explained to him also his resource& Italy abandoned him ; 
but he placed his hope in France. Louis XL and Rene 11. 
duke of Lorrain both pretended to inherit the right of the An- 
gevins to the kingdom of Naples : they oflfered their alliance, 
and promised to send txoops to Tuscany. Lorenzo «ideavored 
to convince Ferdinand of all the danger he incurred by the in- 
trodnction of the French into Italy. He acknowledged that, 
for himself be should derive no other advantage than that of 
injuring his enemies. He stnmgly representedhow preferable 
it would be for both, to seek an arrangement between them- 
selves, instead of opening their country to the inclusion of bar- 
barians; and, finally, he ofiered him an indemnity in the repub* 
lie of Sienna, which the duke of Calabria, son of the kmg, 
already coveted. That state had made alliance with the pope 
and the king of Naples against Florence; had received, with- 
out distrust, the Neapcditan troops withm its fortresses; and 
had repeatedly had recourse to tne duke of Calabria to termi- 
nate, by his mediatbn, the continually renewed dissensioDs be- 
iweeai the difibient orders of the republic The duke of Calar 
faria, instead of reconcfling them, kept up their discord ; and, by 
alternately grsntinff succor to each party, was become the mi- 
{neme arbitmtor or Sienna. Lorenzo de' Medici promised to 
offer no obstacle to the transferring of that statd in sovereignty 
to the duke of Calabria. On this condition, he signed his treaty 
with the king of Naples on the 6th of May, 1480.* The repub- 
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lie of Sienna would have been lort* and the Neapolitans, mas- 
ters of so important a place in Tuscany, would soon have sub- 
jugated the rest, when an unexpected event saved Lorenzo de' 
Medici from the coosequendes of his improdoit offer. Ma- 
homet n. charged his grand vizier, Achmet Giedik, to attempt 
a landing in Itely, which the latter efi^tedy and made himself 
master of Otranto oi^ the 28th of July, 1480. Ferdinand, strack 
with terror, immediately recalled the duke of Calalnia, with his 
army, to defend his own states. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, on his return from Naples to Florence, 
rendered still more oppressive the yoke which he had imposed 
on his country. He determined, above all, to effiice from his 
authority the revolutionary, and consequently transitory, char- 
acter which it still retained; at the same time to obliterate the 
memory of the sovereignty of the people, maintained by the pe- 
riodical assembling of parliaments. He called one, however, 
on the 12th of April, 1480, which he purposed should be the 
last He made that parliaiment create a balia; destined, like- 
wise, to despoil itself for ever of a power which those eztntardi^ 
nary commissioners had, in fact, constantly abused. The balia 
transferred to a new council of seventy members the absolute 
power which had been delegated to tbem by the Florentine 
people. That council, henceforth, was to form a permanent 
part of the constituted authorities. It was charged to exercise 
a general scrutiny, and to choose only those among the Floren- 
tine citizens who were qualified for the mafi^istracies. They 
were afterwards to distribute their names in me diSerent elec- 
tive purses of the signoria. They were to make a new division 
of the taxes ; to re-establish an equilibrium in the finances, or 
rather, to employ the money of the state in acquitting the debts 
of the Medici, whose immense fortune was derang^, not only 
1^ the magnificence of Lorenzo, but by the profusion and disor- 
der of his clerks, who carried on his commerce with the pomp 
and extravagance which they thought suitable to a prince. 

It was not till the 3d of Deceml]ir, 1480, that the pope, Six- 
tus IV., reconciled the republic of Florence to the church. He 
vielded then only to the terror which the conquest of Otranto 
by the Turks had inspired. Although he bad shown talent, and 
some elevated views for the defence of the independence of 
Italy, his absolute want of all principle, his impetuositv of char- 
acter, and his blind partiality to his nephews, rendered him one 
of the worst popes that ever governed the church. 

The Turks had no sooner been drivdh from Otranto, By Al- 
phonso, the eldest son of the king' of Naples, on the lOth of 
August, 1481, than Sixtus excited a new war in Italy. His ob- 
ject was to aggrandize his nephew, Girolamo Riario, for whom 
he was desirou»of forming a great principality in Romagna. 
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With tiiftt view, he p ro po n ed to the Venetianfl to divide with 
him thestatieeofthedakeof Ferram; bat a leagae wu formed 
in 1482, by the king of Naples, the duke of Milan, and the Flor- 
entinea, to defend the dukedom. The year lowing, Siztoa 
IV., fearing that he ahould not obtain for his nephew the best 
part cxf the eq^ils of the duke of Ferraia, changed sides, and ex- 
communicated the Venetians, intending to take from them tibe 
provinces which he destined for Girouimo Riaria The new 
allies, without consulting him, soon afterwards made peace with 
the Venetians, at Bagncuo, on the 7th of August, 1484. This 
news threw him into a fit of gout, which, filling inward, de- 
stroyed him, on the 13th oi August following. Innocent VIILy 
who succeeded him, was quite as corrupt as his predecessor ; 
but endued with fiur less talent and energy. After having, in 
tiie beginning of his pontificate, made war without any reasona- 
ble motive agamst Ferdinand and the Florentines, he made 
peace with them on the 11th of August, 1486L He married his 
SOD, Franceschetto Cibo, to a daughter of Lorenzo de' Medici; 
and this alliance afterwards procured te his posterity the duchy 
of MassBpCarrara. In 1489, he ^ve a cardinal's hat to Gio* 
vanni, son of Lor^zo de* Medici, afterwards Leo X By the 
▼eoality of distributive justice, by monopoly, and by the igno- 
rance and carelessness of the admimstration, he brought Rome 
into a state of poverty and aooliation hitherto unexampled. 
He died at last, on the 25th of July, 1492, the most despised, 
bat not the most detested, of the popes who had yet filled the 
ehau* of St Peter. 

Lorenzo de* Medici, his firiend and counsellor, has been«rank- 
ed among the number of great men; and, in fiict, he had some 
r^t to uie gratitude of posteritv, for the constant protection he 
a&rded letters and tiie arts, and the impulse which he gave to 
them himself, as a poet and a man of taste; He gained the 
a%cti(m of the literary society which %e assembled round him, 
as much by the charm of his character as by his liberality. 
Bat it is not as a statesman that he can pretend to glory. He 
was a bad citizen of Florence, as well as a bad Italian : he 
degraded the character of the Florentines, destroyed their 
energy, ravished fifom them their liberty, and soon ftirther ex- 
posed them to the loss of their mdependence. Fearing the ex- 
ample and contagion of liberty in the rest of Italy, he preferred 
alliance with the sovereigns who were most odious, — ^with 
Ferdinand king of Naples, with Galeazzo Sforza, with his 
widow, afterwards with Ladovic the Moor; and lastly, with 
pope Innocent VFIL At the same time he joined in every in- 
trigue Against the r^blics of Sienna, Lucca, and Grenoa. He 
was suspected also or having fiivored conspiracies against two 
petty princes of Romagna, his enemies. Oirolamo Riario, 
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whom Siztus IV. had made sovereign of Fwli and Imola, and 
who had been the chief promoter of the Pazzi conspiracy, was 
stabbed in his own palace by three captains of his guard, on the 
14th of April, 14^. Catherine Sforza, his widow, and the 
natural daughter d'the duke Galeazzo, preserved, however, the 
principality for her son Octavian. She married, not long after- 
wards, Giovanni de' Medici, the ffrand&ther of the first grand- 
duke of Tuscany. It was she who gave her name, afterwards 
so SEidly memorable, to her godchild Catherine de* MedicL 
Galeotto Manfredi, lord of Faenza, was stabbed by his wife on 
the dlst of May following, as he was about to sell his little 
principalis to the Venetians, and Faenza remained to his son 
Astor de' Manfredi, under the protection of Lorenzo ^de' MedicL 

The house of Medici had encouraged, at Florence, the taste 
for pleasure and luxury, as a means of confirming its power ; 
but this corruption of morals began to produce a reaction. All 
the young men, who had abandoned themselves with enthusiasm 
to the study of the arts and of letters, who rendered a sort €i 
worship to ancient literature, who studied the Grecian philoso- 
phy, and were accused of preferring even the religion of the 
ancient Romans to that of the church, were, at the same time, 
devotedly attached to the Medici. This feeling they shared 
with all the libertines, — all those who thought cmly df sensual 
pleasure, and who sacrificed to it the liberty of their counUy : 
but those of graver morals, and of a deeper religious conviction, 
— ^those who regarded the progress of corruption as certain to 
draw down the vengeance of Heaven on Florence, — joined to 
compunctious penitence a love of ancient liberty, and a detesta- 
tion of a tyranny founded on the triumph of vice. Th^ were 
called pU^noni (the weepers). Girolamo Savonarola, a Dcnnin- 
lean monk of Ferrara, and an eloquent orator, had preached 
to tbem a double referm, religious and political; for he had 
himself embraced with sequal enthusiasm the cause of piety 
and that of liberty. He arrived on ibot at Florence, in the 
year 1489, and lodged in the convent of St Mark. He began 
immediately to preach there, with a profound conviction on his 
own part, and with a talent equal to his courage, against the 
scandalous abuses introduced into the church of Rcme, and 
against the criminal usurpations in the state, which had de- 
prived the citizen of his just rights. The partisans of the 
double reform soon reckoned in this fiock the most respectable 
citizens of Florence. 

In the beginning of the year 1492, Lorenzo de' Medici vras 
attacked by a slow fever, jomed to tiJie gout, hereditary in his 
fiimily: he retired to his countiy-house of Careegi, where, 
being sensible of his| danger, he sent for Girolamo ^vonarola, 
who, till then, had refuted to visit him, or to show him any 
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deferenee; but it whb fhxn him that Lorenzo, struck with his 
reputation fbr sanctity and eloquence, desired, in dying, to re- 
ceive absolution* Savonarola refused him neither nis consoUip 
tion nor his exhortations ; but he declared that he could not ab- 
solve him from his sins till he proved his repentance by repara- 
tion, to the utmost of his power. He shoidd forgive his ene- 
mies ; restore all that he had usurped : lastly, ^ve back to his 
country the liberty of which he had dee^Kuled it Lorenzo de' 
Medici would not consent to such a reparation ; he accordingly 
did not obtain the absolution on which he set a high price, and 
died, still possessing the sovereignty he had usurped, on the 
8th of Apnl, 1492, m his forty-fourth year. 



CHAP. xm. 

Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII.— Pietro son of Lorenzo de* Medici driven 
firom Florence. — Revolt and War of Pisa.— The Political and Religious 
Reform of Savonarola at Florence. — His Death. 

The period was at length arrived, when Italy, which had re- 
stored intellectual light to Europe, reconciled civil order with 
liberty, recalled you3i to the study of laws and of philosophy, 
created the taste for poetry and the fine arts, revived the 
science and literature of antiquitv, given prosperity to com- 
merce, manu&ctures, and agriculture, — 'Was destined to be- 
come the prey of those very iMxbarians whom she was leading 
to civilization. Her independence must necessarily ]^rim 
with her liberty, which was hitherto the source c^ her grandeur 
and power. In a country covered with republics tluee cen- 
turies before, there remamed but four at the death of Lorenzo 
de' Medici; and in those, although the word "liberty'' was still 
inscribed on their banners, that principle of life had disappear- 
ed from their institutions. Florence, already governed ^r 
three generations by the family of the Medici, corrupted by 
their hcentiousness, and rendered venal by their wealth, had 
been taught by them to fear and to obey. Venice with its jealous 
aristocracy, Sienna and Lucca each governed by a single caste 
of citizens, if still republics, had no longer popular ^vemments 
or republican energy. Neither in those four cities, nor in 
Genoa, which had surrendered its liberty to the Sforzas, nor in 
BolognOf which yielded to tiie Bentivoglios, nor in any of the 
monarchical states, was there to be faaoA. throughout Italy that 
power of a people whose every individual wul tends to the 
public weal, whose e^rts are all combined for the public benefit 
and the common safety. The princes of that country could 
appeal only to order and the obedience of the subject, not to 
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0M eadraaum of die cilizei^ for the pratoetion of Italian 
peodence and of their owd. 

ImmaisB wealth coveted by the rest of Earope^ was, it is 
trae, always aocnunilatiiiff in abndate mooaichies, as well as 
in lepahUcs; bat iC oo toe one hand, it fvBmiabed the pay of 
pDwenbl annies, on the other, it augmented the danger of 
Italy, by exiting the capidity ct its neigfabora. The number 
of natioiial sddien was yer^ considerahle ; their profesEdon was 
that which led the most rajudly to distinction and fi>rtmi& En- 
gaged only fer the doiatioa of hostilities, and at libertr to re- 
tire every month; instead of spending their lives in the indo^ 
lence of garrisons, or abandonmg the freedom <^ their will, 
they passed rajadly fiom one service to another, seeking only 
war, and never becoming enervated by idleness. The horses 
and arfnor of the Italian menmt-arms were reckoned superior 
to those of the transalpine nations against which they had 
measored themselves in France, during ^the war of the public 
weaL** The Italian captains had made war a science, every 
branch d which they thoroughly knew. It was never suq[>ect- 
ed for a moment that the soldier should be-wanting in courage ; 
bat the general mildneas of manners, and the pro^fress of civili- 
atian, Im accustomed the Italians to make war with sentiments 
of honor and humanity towards the vanquished. Ever ready to 

S've quarter, they did not strike a fallen enemy. Often, after 
tvingtaken fiom him his horse and armor, they set him fiee; 
at least, they never demanded a ransom so enormous as to ruin 
him. Horsemen who went to battle clad in steel, were rarely 
killed or wounded, so long as they kept their saddles. Once 
unhorsed, they surrender^ The battle, therefore, never be- 
came murderous. The courage of the Italian soldiers, which 
had accommodated itself to thu milder warfare, suddenly gave 
way before the new dangers and ferocity of barbarian enemies. 
They became terror-struck when they perceived that the Fr^ich 
caused dismounted horsemen to be put to death by their valets, 
or made prisoners only to extort from them, under the name of 
ransom, all they possessed. The Italian cavalry, equal in 
courage, and supenor in military science, to the French, was 
for some time unable to make head against an enemy whose 
ferocity disturbed their imaginations. 

While Italy had lost a part of the advantages which, in the 
preceding century, had constituted her security, the transalpine 
nations had suddenly acquired a power which destroyed the an- 
cient equilibrium. Up to the close of the fifteenth century, 
wars were much fewer between nation and nation than be- 
tween French, Germans, or Spaniards among themselves. 
Even the war between the English and the French, which 
desolated France for more than a century, sprang not fiom en- 
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txnty between two rival natioos, but from the circomstance that 
the kings of England were IVench princes, hereditary sove- 
reigns of Nonnuidy, Pmtou, and Goienne. Chariee Vil. at 
kuA finced the Ekiglish back beyond sea, and reunited to the 
monarchy provinces which had been detached from it fix- cen- 
turies. Louis XL vttoquiahed the dukes and peers <^ France 
who had disputed his authcnitv ; he humbled the house of Bur^ 
ffondy, whidi had begun to have interests foreign to France. 
His young succeasoMmd son, Charles VlII., on coming of age, 
iaoad himself the master of a vast kingdom in a state of com- 
I^ete obedience, a brilliant army, and krge revenues; but was 
weak Plough to think that there was no gbry to be obtained 
unless in distant and chivalrous expeditions. The different 
monarchies of Spain, which had long been rivals, were united 
by the marriage of FerdisAnd of Aragon with Isabella of Cas- 
tile, and by tl^ conquest which they jointly made of the Moor- 
ish kingdom of Granada. Spain, finming for the first time one 
great power b^an to exercise an influence which she had 
never till then cmimed. The emperor Maximilian, after Imving 
united the Low CkMmtries and the county of Burgundy, his 
wife's inheritance, to the^ states of Austria, which he inherited 
from his fiither, asserted his right to exercise over the whole 
of Gennany the imperial authority which had escaped from 
the hands of his predecessors. Lastly, the Swiss, rendered 
illustrious by their victories over Charles the Bold, had begun, 
but since his death only, to make a traffic of the^ lives, and 
enter the service of foreign nations. At the same time, the 
empire of the Turks extended along the whole stiare of the 
Adriatic, and menaced at once Venice and the kingdom of Nar 
pies. Italy was surrounded on all sides by powers which had 
suddenly become gigantic, and of which not one had, half a 
century before, given her uneasiness. 

France was the first to carry abroad an activity unemploved 
at home, and to make Italy ^el the change which had taken 
place in the politics of Europe. Its king, Charles VHI., claim- 
ed the inheritance of all the righte m the second house of 
Anjou on the kingdom of Naplea Those rights, founded on 
the adoption of Louis L of Anjou by Joan L, had never been 
acknowledged 1^ the people, or confirmed hy possession. Fot 
the space of a hundred and ten years, Louis I., n., and IIL, 
and Rene, the brother of the ^ost, made frequent but unsuc- 
cessful attempts, to mount the thnme of Naples. The brother 
and the daughter of Rene, Charles of Maine and Margaret of 
Anjou, at last either ceded or sold those rights to Louis XI. 
His son, Charles Vni., as soon as he was of age, determined 
on asserting them. Eager for glory, in propbrtion as his weak 
finune, and stiU weaker inteltoct, incapacitated him for ae- 

U 
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quuring it, he, at the age of twenty-fimr, leadtved qd 
in the footsteps of Ctuurlemagiie and his paladins; and under- 
took the oonqaest of Naples as the first exploit that vms to lead 
to the conquest of CcMcetantinople and the deliverance of the 
holy sepulchre. 

Charles VUL entered Italy in the month of Awist, 14dl^ 
with 9600 men-atrarms or heavy cavahy ; 20,000 in&ntiy, Gas- 
cons, Bretons, and French; 8000 Swiss, and a Ibnnidable train 
of artillery. This last arm had received in France, daring 
the wars dT Charles VIL, a degree of perfection yet unknown 
to the rest of Europe. The states of timer Italy were fiiyor- 
aUe to the expedition of the French. The duchess of Savoy 
and the maichicHiesB of Montferrat, regents for their sons, who 
were under age, c^iened the passage of the Alps to Charles 
VnL Ludovic the Moor, regent cf the duchy of Milan, re- 
cently alumed at tiie demand made on him hy ue king of Nar 
pies, to give up the regency to his nephew Gian Galeazsso, then 
of fUU age, and mamed to a Neapolitan princess, had himse^ 
called the French into Italy ; and, to &cilitate their conquest 
of the kingdom of Naples, opened to them all the fixrtiesBes of 
Genoa which were dependent on him. The rqwhlic of Venice 
intended to remain neutral, reposing in its own strength, and 
made the duke of Ferrara and the marquis of Mantua, its 
neighbors, adq>t the same policy ; but southern Italy formed for 
its defence a league, comprehending the Tuscan republics, the 
states of tilie chiuch, and the kingdom of Naples. 

At Florence, Lorenzo de' Medici left three sons; of whom 
Pietto n., at the age of twenty-one, was named chief of the 
republic. His grandfiither, Pietro I., son of Cosmo, oppressed 
with infirmities and premature old age, had shown little talent, 
and no capacity for the government d a state. Pietro U., on 
the contrary, was remarJuible for his bodily vigor and address; 
but he thought only of shining at festivals, tilts, and toumar 
ments. It was said that he haid given proofs of talent in his 
literary studies, that he spoke wiUi grace and dignity ; but in 
his public career he proved himself arrogant, presumptuous, 
and paasionata He determined on governing the Florentines 
as a master, without disguising the yoke which he imposed on 
them: not deigning to' trouble himself with business, he trans- 
mitted his orders by his secretary, or some one of his houses 
hold, to the magistrates. Pietso de' Medici remained fiiithful 
to the treaty wnich his fiither had made with Ferdinand king 
of Naples, and engaged to refiise the French a firee passage, 
if they attjsmpted to enter southern Italy by Tuscany. '&e 
republics of Sienna and Luoca, too feeble to adopt an inde- 
p^ent policy, promised to follow the impulse given by Med- 
ici In the states of the church, Roderic Borgia had succeed- 
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^ to Innocent yin.,-on' the 11th of August, 1402, under the 
name of Alexander VI. He was the richest dt the cardinals, 
and at the same time the most depraved in morals, and the 
most perfidious as a politician. The marriage of one of hia 
sons (for he had several) with a natural daughter of Ali^onso 
son of Ferdinand, had put the seal to his allisnoe with the 
reigning house of Naples. That house then appeiued at the 
summit of prosperity. Ferdinand, though seventy years of 
a^ was stul vmorous; he was rich; he had triumphed over 
all his enemies ; lie passed ibr the most able politician in Italy. 
His two sons, Ali^ionso and Frederick, and his grandson, Fer- 
dinand, were reputed skilful warriors: they had an army and 
a numerous fleet under their orders. Ilowever, Ferdmand 
dreaded a war with France, and he had just opened n^otia- 
tioos to avoid it, when he died sudden^,, on the ^th of January, 
1494 His son, Alphonso IL, succeeded him ; while fVederick 
took the command of the fleet, and the youn^ Ferdinand that 
of the army, destined to defend Bomagna agamst the French. 
It was by Pontremoli and the Lunigiana that Charles Vm., 
according to the advice of Ludovic the Moor, resolved to con- 
duct his army into Southern Italy. This road, traversing the 
Apennines flfom Parma to Pontremoli, over poor pasture umds^ 
aiul descending through olive-groves to the sea, the shore of 
which it follows at the foot of tiie mountains, was not without 
danger. The country produces little grain of any kind. Com 
was brought ftom abroad, at a great expense, in exchange for 
oil. The narrow space between the sea and the mountains was 
defended by a chun of fortresses, which mi^ long stop the 
army on a coast where it would have experienced at the same 
time fomine and the pestilential fever of Pietra-Santa. Pietro 
de* Medici, upon learning that the French were arrived at Sojr- 
zsna, and perceivinffthe fermentation which the news of their 
approach excited at Florence, resolved to imitate tiie act dt his 
ftmer which he had heard the most praised—^ visit to Fer- 
dinand at Naples. He departed to meet Charles VIIL On 
his road he traversed a field of battle, where 900 Florentine 
soldiers had been cut to {»eces by the French, who had refused 
to give quarter to a single one. Seized with terror on being 
introduced to Charles^ lie, on the first sunmions, caused the 
fortresses of Sarzanna and Sarzanello to be immediately sur- 
rendered. He afterwards gave up those of lihrafratta, Pisa, 
and Leghorn; consenting that Charles should garrison and 
keep tfaem until his return from Italy, or until peace was sign- 
ed ; and thus establishing the king of France in the heart of 
Tuscany. It«WBs contrary to the wish of the Florentines that 
Me&i had engaged in hoetilitieB against the French, for whom 
they entertainai an hereditary attachment ; bat the conduct of 
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fkt duef of the atete, who^ after faaving dncwa them into a 
war, ddivered thwr foitoo aa^ withoat antfaogity, into the hands 
of the memy whom he had pravoJkedy appeared as disgrraoeful 
as it was criminaL 

Fietro de' Medici, after this act of weakness, quitted Charles, 
to return in haste to Florence, where he arrived on the ^h of 
Novemher, 1494 On his preparing, the next day, to visit the 
signcma, he finind guards at the door of the palace, who refoaed 
hmi admittance. Astonished at this oppositioii, he retnmed 
home, to put himself under the protection of his farother-in-kw, 
Paido.Onini, a Roman nohle, vmom he had taken, with a troop 
of cavaJry, into the pay cf the repiriilic. Supported by Qnmi, 
the three brothers Medici rapidly traversed the streets^ repeat- 
ing the war-cry of their fiunily, — ^^Falle! Falle!" — without 
exciting a single movement of the populace, upon whom they 
reckooed, in &eir &v<Mr. The friends of liberty, the Piagnom 
on the other hand, excited hy the exhortatioDS of Savonaida 
assembled, aod took arma xheir number continually increaS' 
ed. The Medici, terrified, left the city by the gate of San 
Gallo; traversed the Apennines ; retired first to Buogna, then 
to Venice; and thus lost, without a stru^lOi a sovereignty 
which their fimiily had alreadv exercised se^ yeara 

The same day, the 10th of November, 1494, on which the 
Medici were driven out of Florence, the Fbrentines* were 
driven out of Pisa. This latter city, which had been ei|^ly- 
seven years under the dominion of her ancient rival, oould not 
habituate harself to a state of suhjectkxi. Pisa had successive- 
ly lost all that gave her pro sp eri ty or made her illustriooa 
She no kmger had ahipping, oommevee, or wealth; the j^oipa- 
lation diminished ; agriculture was neglected throu^oot the 
Pisan territory ; stagnant water began to infect the air ; eVery 
profession which led to distmction was abandoned. There 
were no men of science or letters, no artists; there remained 
ooly soldiers ; but with than, courage and the military spirit 
survived at Pisa in all their ancient splendor. Every iioUe 
served in the companies of adventure; every citizen and pea- 
sant exercised himself in arms^ and on every occasion evinced 
a bravery which was beginning to be rare in Italy, and which 
commanded the respect of the French. Charles VIQ., on re- 
ceiving from Pietio de' Medici the fortresses of librafratts, 
Pisa, and Leghorn, in the Pisan states^ engaged to preserve to 
the Florentines the countries withm the range of these for* 
tresses, and to restore them at the conclusion <^ the war. But 
Charles had very confiised notions of the righte of a ooontty 
into which he carried war, and was by no meamhscrupalous as 
to keeping his word. When a depotaticii of Pisans representp 
ed to him the tyranny undw whica they groaned, and solicited 
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from him the liberty of their country ; he granted ^ir request 
without hesitaticm, without eTen suspecting that he disposed 
pf what was not his, or that he broke his word to the Floren- 
tines: he equally forgot every other engagement with them. 
Upon entering Florence, on the 17th of November, at the 
h^ of his army» he regarded himself as a conqueror, and 
therefore as dispensed from every promise which he had made 
to Pietro de' Medici,— 'he hesitated only between restoring his 
conquest to Pietro^ or retainmg it himsel£ The magistratee 
in vain represented to him that he was the guest of the nation,'^ 
and not its master; that the gates had been opened to him as a 
mark of respect, not from any fear; that the Florentines were 
&r from feeling themselves conquered, whilst the palaces of 
Florence were occupied not only by the citizens but by the sol- 
diers of the republic. Charles still insisted on disgraceful con- 
ditions, which his secretary read as his ultimatum. Pietro 
Cafqxmi suddenly snatched ihe paper fix>m the secretary's hand, 
and tearing it, exclaimed, *^ Well, if it be thus, sound your 
trumpets, and we will rmg our bells!" This energetic move- 
ment daunted the French : Charles declared himself content 
with the subsidy ofiered by the republic, and engaged on hk 
part to restore as soon as he had accomplished the conquest of 
Naples, or signed peace, or even consented to a long truce, all 
the fortresses which had been delivered to him l^ MedicL 
Cheurles after this convention departed from Florence, by the 
road to Sienna, on the 28th of November. Hie Neapolitan 
army evacuated Rranagna, the patrimony of St Peter, and 
Rome, in succession, as he advanced. He entered Rome oo 
the 31st <^ December, without fighting a blow. The first re- 
sistance which he encountered was on the frontiers oi the 
kingdom of Naples; and having there taken by assault two 
small towns, he massacred the inhabitants. This instance of 
fcflrocity struck Alfdumso 11. with such terror, that he abdicated 
^e crown in fiivor of his son, Ferdinand IL, and retired with 
his treasure into Sicily. Ferdinand occupied Capua with his 
whole army, intending to defend the passage of the Vultuma 
He left that city, to appease a sedition which had broken out at 
« Naples; Capua, during his absence, was given up through fisar 
to the Fr^ch, and he was himself forced, on the 21st dP Feb- 
ruary, to embark for Ischia. AH the barons, his vassals, all the 
provincial cities, sent deputies to Charles ; and the whole king- 
dom of Naples was conquered without a single battle in its de- 
fence. The powers of the north of Italy regarded these im- 
portant conquests with a jeidous eye : they, moreover, were 
already disgusted by the insolence of the fVench; who had be- 
gun to coa^uct themselves as masters throughout the ^hole 
peninsula. The duke of Orleans, who had been left by Charles 

U2 
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•t AMi, alMB^ dedared bis pieleiHHOB 1o tiie dodiy of M^^ 
w heir lo liw gzandmothery Valwitina ViiOGiiti. Lodovioo 
Sibrza, open this, ooatncted wllianoBB widi Ifae Venetiaiis^ the 
]Kne» the Jdng of Spaiot and the emperor Maxkniliaii, fcr niam- 
taming the iadependence of Ita^; and the duke of MilaB and 
the Venetiami aaBemUed near Funia a paweiliil annyy under 
the ccNnmand of the marqiiis of Mantua. 

Charles Vm had pasMd three moDtfaa at Naploi ia feaata 
and toamaments, while hie UeutraiaiilB were aobaning' and dia- 
oiganising the provincea. The news of what was paanng m 
norUieni Italy detennined him onretamlng to IVanoe with the 
hfdf of hie army. He departed from Naples^ on the 20th of 
Miy, 1405, and paased peaceaUy thnw^^ Rome, whilst the 
pope ahut himself np in the caalie of St Angela From Sienna 
he went to Piaa, and thence to Pontremoli, where he entered 
the ApenninesL Gonza^ marqois of Mantua,. awaited hhn at 
FornovOy on the other aide of that chain of moontains. Charies 
passed the Taro, with the hope of aydding him ; hot was at- 
tacked on its borders by the Italians, on the 6th oif July. He 
was at the time in full march; the divisions of his army were 
acattered, and at some distance from each other. For some 
time his danger was imminent; but the impetuosity of the 
French, and the obstinate valor of the Swiss, repaired the fiudt 
of their geneniL A great nundier of the Italian men-alarms 
were thrown in the dui^ges of the French cavaliy, many others 
were brouj^t down by the j^wiss halbert^ and all were in- 
stantly put to death bv the servants of the army. Gonzaga left 
3500 deBul en the field, and Charles continued his retreat ^ 
his arrival at Asti, he entered into treaty with Ludovioo Sfora, 
for the deliverance of the duke of Orleans, whom Sforza be- 
sieged at Novara. He disbanded 20^000 Swisi^ who were 
brought to him Cnm the mountains, but to whose hands he 
would not venture to confide himself On the 22d of October* 
1495, he repassed the Alps, after having ravaged all Jtafy witii 
the violence and rapidity of a hurricane. He had left his rela- 
tive, Gilbert de Montpensier, viceroy at Naples, with the half 
of his army ; but the P^le, already wearied witii his yoke, re^ 
called Ferdinand IL llie French, after many battlee, socees^ 
sively lost their conquests, and were at length fiwced to capitu* 
U^ at Atella, on the 23d of July, 149a 

The invasiixi of the French not only spread terror from one 
extremity of Italy to the other, but changed the whole poticy 
of that country, by rendering it dependent upon tluit ii the 
transalpine natifHis. While Charles Vm pretended to be the 
leffitunate heir of the kingdom of Naples^ the duke of Orleans, 
wno succeeded him under the name of Louis Xn., called him- 
self heir to the duchy of MilaiL Maximilian, ambitions as he 
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was inconsiatent, claimed in the states of Italy neiogatives to 
which no emperor had [uretended sinoe the cleath ci Frederick 
n. in 12501 The Swiss had learnt, at the same time, tbit at 
the feot of their mountains there lay rich' and feeUe cities 
which they might pillage, and a delicious climate, which offer- 
ed tJlihe enjoyments ^ life ; they saw nei^bormg wMMmiyAa 
ready to pay them for exercising there then- hrigandage. Fi- 
nally, Ferdinand and Taahella, roonarchs of Aragon and Castile, 
annoobced their intention of defending the bastard ^iranuch of 
Aragon, which reigned at Naples. Sit, already masters of 
Sicily, they purposed passing the strait and were secredy in 
treaty with Charles VIII., to divide with him the spoils of the 
Telative wham they pretended to defend. Amidst tnese differ- 
ent pretensioos and mtn^oes, in which Italian interests had no 
km^r any share, the s[Mrit of liberty revived in Tuscany once 
more, but only to exhaust itself in a new strug^e between the 
Florentines and Pisans. The French garrisons which Charles 
had left in Pisa and labrairatta, instead of delivering them to 
the Florentines, according to his order, had given them up to 
the Pisans themselves oh the 1st of January, 1496. "[Hie allies, 
who had feught Charles at Fomovo^ reproached the Florentines 
with their attachment to that monarch, and took part against 
them with the Pisans. Lodovico Sfersa, and the Venrtians, 
«ent reinfercements to the latter, and the emperor Maximilian 
himself brought them aid. Thus, the only Italians who had at ^ 
heart the hMior and independence of Italy, exhausted them- 
selves in unequal struggles and in fruitless attempts. 

At the moment when Florence expelled the Medici, that re- 
public was bandied between three di^rent partie& The first 
was that of the enthusiasts, directed by GiroUuno Savonarda; 
who promised the miraculous protecticm of the Divinity fer the 
referm cit the ciiurch and the establishment of liberty. These 
demanded a democratic constitution, — they were called the 
PiagfumL Tlie second consisted of men who had shared 
power with the Medici, but who had separated from them ; who 
wiidied to possess alone the powers and profits of ^vemment, 
and who endeavored to amuse the people by dissipations and 
pleasures, in order to establish at their ease an aristocracy, — 
these were called the Arabbiati. The third party was compo- 
sed of men wiio remained fiiithfiil to the Medici, but not daring 
to declare themselves, Uved in retirement, — they were caUed 
Bifu These three parties were so equally balanced in the 
balta named by the parliament, on the 2d of December, 1404, 
that it soon became impossible to carry on the gov^nment 
Girolamo Savonarola took advantage of this state of affiiirs to 
urge that the people had never delegated their power to a 
balia which did not abuse the trust *< The people," he said. 
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^ would do nmch better to Teserve llils power to themselvei^ 
and exercise it b|^ a council, into wbkAk tdl the citizens shoold 
be adnutted." His propositiQn was agreed to: more than 1800 
Florentines fumifihed proof that either they, their fillers, or 
their grandfathers, had sat in the maffistracjr ; they were cgd- 
seqnenUy acknowledged citizens, aiM admitted to dt in the 
general coonciL This cooncil was declared sovereign, on the 
1st of July, 14S6 ; it was invested with^e election of magis- 
trates, hitherto chosen hy lot, and a gexteral amnesty was pro- 
claimed, to bury in obtivion all the ancient disieusions of the 
Florentine repablic. 

So important a modification of the constitntion seemed to 
promise this repablic a happier futority. The friar Savonarola, 
who had exercised such influence in the cooncil, evinced at the 
same time an ardent love of mankind, d^p respect fer the 
rights <^all, great sensibility, and an elevated mind. Thoi^ 
a zealous re&rmer of the diurch, and in this respect a jnrecuF- 
sor of Luther, who was destined to b^in his misskm tw^ty 
years kter, he did not quit the pale of orthodoxy ; he did not 
assume the right of examining doctrine ; he limited his e^rts to 
the restoration of discipline, the reformation of the morals of 
the clergy, and the recall of priests, as well as other citizens, 
to the practice of the gospel precepts: but his zeal was mixed 
with enthusiasm ; he wlieved himself under the immediate in- 
spiration of Providence; he took his own impulses for prq[ihetic 
revelations, by which he directed the politics of his disciples, 
the Piagnoni He had predicted to the florentines the coming 
of the French into Italy; he had represented to theih Charles 
VnL as an instrument l^ which the Divinity designed to chas- 
tise the crimes of the nation ; he had connse&ed them to remain 
fiuthful to their alliance with that king, the instrument of Prov- 
idence, even though his conduct, especiaUy in reference to 
the a^urs of Pisa, had been highly culpable. 'Hiis alliance 
however ranged the Florentines among the enemies of pope 
Alexander VL, one of the founders of the league which had 
driven the French out of Italy; he accused them of being trai- 
tors to the church and to their country for their attachment to 
a foreign prince. Alexander, equally oflbnded by the projects 
of reform and by the politics of Savonarola, denounced him to 
the church as a heretic, and interdicted him Horn preaching. 
The monk at first obeyed, and procured the aj^intm'ent of his 
j&iend and disciple the Dominican friar, Buonvicino of Peseta, 
as his successor in the church of St Mark ; but on, Christmas- 
day, 1497, he declared from the pulpit that God had revealed 
to him, that he ought not to submit to a corrupt tribunal ; he 
then openly took the sacrament with the monks of St Mark, 
and afterwards continued to preach. In the course of hia ser- 
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moos, he more than once held up to retvobaliQii the f^fumfalffnit 
conduct of the pope, whom the public voice accused of eveir 
vice and every cnme to be expected in a bbertine so deprave^ 
— a man so ambitious, perfidious, and cruel^— a monaxch and a 
priest intoxicated with absolute power. 

in the mean thne, the rivalry encouraged by the court of 
Rome between the religious orders sooU procured the pope 
champions ea^er to com&t Savonarola : he was a Dominican, — 
the general <^ the Augustines; that order whence Martin Lu- 
ther was soon to issue. Friar Mariano di Ghinazzano signal- 
ized himself b^ his zeal in opposing Savonarc^ He.presented 
to the pope, friar Francis of Apulia, of the order of minor ob- 
sKvaotines, who was sent to Florence to preach against the 
Fkffentine mcHik, in the church of Santa Croce. This preacher 
declared to his audience that he knew Savonarola pretended to 
support his doctrine by a miracle. ^ For me,'* said he, ^ I am a 
sinner ; I have not the presunqytion to perform miracles; never- 
theless^ let a. fire be lighted, and I am ready to enter it with 
him. I am certain of perishing, but Christian charity teaches 
me not to withhold my life, i£, m sacrificing it, I might precipi- 
tate into hell a heresiaich, who has already drawn into it so 
mwr souls.'* 

Tfiis strange prapontiQa was rejected b^SavonaioU but his 
friend and disci^ friar Dcxninic BuooviciDO, easeriy accepted 
it Francis of.Apulia declared that he would risk his life 
against Savonarola onl^. Meanwhile, a crowd of monks, of the 
iSaninican and Franciscan orders, rivalled each other in their 
ofos to preve by the ordeal of fire, on one side the truth, on 
the otther the felsehpod, of the new doctrina Enthusiasm 
spread beyond the two convents; many priests and secuhus^ 
and even women and children, more especially on the side of 
Savonarola, earnestly requested to be admitted to the proof 
The pope warmlytestified his gratitude to the Franciscans for 
their devotiott. The signoria of Florence consented that two 
monks only should devote themselves for tlieir respective orders, 
and directed the pfle to be prepared. The whole population of 
the town and country, to wnich a signal miracle was promised, 
received the announcement with transports of joy* On the 17th 
of April, 1496, a scaffi)ld, dreadfiil to look on, was erected in the 
public sq|uare of Florence: two piles of la^ pieces of wood, 
mixed wi^ ftgots and broom, wnich should qmckly take fire, 
extttided each eighty feet long, four feet thick, add &\e feet 
h^h ; they were separated by a narrow space of two feet, to 
serve as a passage hy which toe two piests were to enter, and 
pass the whole length of the piles during the Gie. ' Every win- 
dow was full ; ev^ roof was covered with spectators ; almost 
the whole population of the republic was coUected round the 
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piaoe. The portico called the Logg^ia de' Lanzi, divided in two 
l^a jNurtitioD, was assigned to the two orders of monk& The 
Pommicaiis arrived at their statioQ chanting canticle8» and 
bearing the holy sacrament The Franciscans immediately 
declared that they would not permit the host to be carried 
amidst flames. They insisted mat the friar Boonvidno should 
enter the fire, as their own champion was prepared to do, with- 
out this divine safeguard. The Dominicans answered, that 
<* tiiey would not separate themselves from their God at the 
moment when they imi^ored his aid** The dispute upon this 
point grew wann. Several hours passed away. The multi- 
tude, which had waited long, and began to feel hunger and 
thirst, lost patience; a deluge of rain suddenly fell upon the 
city, and descended in torrents from the roofe fx the houses,— 
all present were drenched. The piles were so wet that they 
could no longer be lighted ; and the crowd, disappcnnted of a 
miracle so impatientlv looked fin*, separated, with the notion of 
having been unworthihr trifled with* Savonarola lost all his 
credit; he was hencerorth rather looked on as an impostor. 
Next day his convent was besieged by the Arabbiati, eafier to 
profit by the inconstancy of the multitude ; he was arrested with 
his two firiends, Domenico Buonvicino, and Silvestro Mairufi, 
and led to prison. The Piagnoni, his partisans, were exposed 
to every outrage from the populace, — ^two of them were killed ; 
their rivals and old enemies exciting the general ferment fer 
their destruction. £ven in the signoria, the majority was 
against them ; and yielded to the pressing demands of the pope, 
^e three imprisoned monks were subjected to a criminal pros- 
ecution. Alexander VL dispatched judges fi:om Rome, with 
orders to condemn the accused to deam. Gonfermably with ihe 
laws of the church, the trial opened with the torture. Savona* 
rola was too weak and nervous to support it; he avowed in his 
agony all that was imputed to him ; and, with his two disciples^ 
was condemned to death. T%e three monks were burnt alive, 
on the 23d of May, 1496, in the same square where, six weeks 
befere, a pile had been raised to prepare them a. triumph. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

___ " 

The French Masters of Milan and Genoa, and the Spaniards of Naples.— 
The Oonfklonier Soderini at Flwence.— League of Cambria against Ven- 
ice. — The Medici re-established at Florence. 

Thx expedition of Charles VIIL against Naples had directed 
towards Italy the attention of all l£e western powers. The 
transalpine nations had learnt that they were strong enough to 
act 88 masters, ai^ if they pleased as robhers, in tiiis the'richest 
and most civilized country of the earth. All the powers on the 
ccmfines henceforth aspired to subject some part of Italy to their 
dominion. They coveted their share of tribute from a land so 
fniitflil of impost, from those cities in which industry employed 
such nUmbere, and accumulated so much capital Uupidity put 
arms in their hands, and smothered every generous feeling. 
The commanders were rapacious ; the soldiers thought only of 
pillage. They regarded the Italians as a race abandoned to 
their extortions, and vied with each other in the barbarous 
methods which they invented for extorting money from the 
vanquished, until at last they completely destroyed the prosper- 
ity which had provoked their envy. 

Charles VIIL died at Amboise» on the 7th of April, 1496, the 
day destined at Florence for the trial by fire of the doctrine of 
Savonarola. Louis XII., who succeeded that monarch, claimed, 
as grandson of Valentina Visconti, to be the legitimate heir to the 
duchy of MOan, although, according to the Taw acknowledged 
by all Italy, and confirmed by the imperial investiture efranted 
to the father of Valentina, finales were excluded from au share 
in the succession. This monarch, at his coronation, took with 
the title of king^of France those of duke of Milan and king of 
Naples and Jerasalera. It was to the duchy of Milan that he 
seemed particularly^ attached, apparently as having been the 
object of his ambition before he came to the throne. He pre- 
served during the whole reign, as if he were simply duke of 
Milan, & fbodal respect for the emperor as lord paramount, 
which was as fiital to France as to Italy. 

After having thus announced to the world his pretensions to 
the duchy of Milan, Louis hastened to secure his possession of 
itbyarma. He ea«ly sepwated his antapmirt, La&^^ Sfom, 
from all his allies. The emporor Maximilian had married the 
niece (^ Ludovico, to whom he bad granted the investiture of 
his dochy; but Maximilian forgot, with extreme levity,' his 
promises and alliances. A new ambition, a supposed onence, 
even a whim, sufficed to make him abandon his most matured 
projects. The Swiss had just then excited his resentment ; and 
to attack them the nu>re efifectually, he signed with Louis XII. 
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a truce, in which Ladovico Sforza was not included, and Was 
therefore abandoned to his enemy. The Venetians were inter- 
ested still more than the emperor m defending Ludovico, bat 
were incensed against him; they accused him of having de- 
ceived ^em, as well in the war against Charles VIII. as in that 
for the defence of Pisa. They suspected him of having sug- 
gested to Mayimilian the claims which he had just made on tdl 
Sieir omquestB in Lombardy, as having previously appertained 
to tlie empire. They were obliged, moreover,, to reserve all 
their resources to resist the most formidable c£ their enemies. 
Bajazet n. had just declared war against them. Bands of rob- 
bers continually defended from the mountains of Turkish Al- 
bania to lajr waste Venetian Dalmatia. The Turkic pachas 
offered theur support to every traitor who attempted to take 
fiom the Venetians any of their stations in the Levant Corfii 
very nearfy fell into the hands of the Turks: at lengtn hostili- 
ties openly began. The Turks attacked Zara; all the Vene- 
tian merchants establidied at Constantinople were put into iroofl^ 
and Scander Bashaw, sangiack of Bosnia, passed the Iscmzo on 
the 29th of September, 1^9, with 7000 Turkish cavalry. He 
ravajged all the rich country which extends from that^riv^ to 
the Tagliamento, at the extremity of the Adriatic, and spread 
terror up to the laffune which surrounds Venice. Invaded* by 
an enemy so formidable, against whom they were destined to 
support, for seven years, a relentless war, the Venetians would 
not expose themselves to the danger ci maintaining another war 
against the FrencL On the 153i of April, 1490, they signed, 
at Bbis, with Louie^ a treaty, by which they contraoted an alli- 
ance a^nst Ludovico Sforza, and abandcmed the conquest of 
the Milanese to the king of France, reserving to themdelves 
Cremona and the Ghiara d'Ad<k. 

Ludovico Sfofrza found no allies in any other part of Italy. 
Since the execution of Savooaroh at Florence, the fiiction of 
the Arabbiati had succeeded that of the Piagnoni in the admin- 
istration, without changing its policy. The republic continued 
to guard against the intrigues of the Medici, who entered into 
an alliance With every enemy of their country, in order to farii^r 
it back under their yoke. Florence continued her eflbrts to 
subdue Pisa ; but, fearing to excite the jealoucfy of the kines of 
France and Spain, did not assemble for that purpose eitEer a 
numerous army or a great train of ardllery. ^e contented 
herself with ravaging the Pisan territory every year, in older to 
reduce the city by fiunine. Even these expeditions were sus- 
pended when those powerful monarchs found it convenient t» 
make a show of peace. The cities of Sienna, Lucca, and Ge- 
noa,^actuated by their jealou^ of Florence, sent succor to Pisa. 
Pope Alexander VL, who had been always the enemy cfCharles 
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VIIL, now entered into an alliance with Looia XIL ; Imt on 
condition that Cesar Borgia, eon of Alexander, sbodld be made 
duke of Valentinois in France and .of BoroajgnA in Italv, — the 
French king awtinting him against the petty princes, fe^aatories 
of the holy see, who were masters of tnat pravmce. *Th'e king 
of Naples, Frederick who had succeeded his nephew FerdihaoS 
on the 7th of September, 1496^ was weQ award that he should, 
in his turn, be attacked by France; but aTthough he merited, 
by his talents and virtues, me confidence of hia^snbjects, he had 
gretJL difficulty in re-establishing some order in his kingdom, 
which was ramed by war, and had neither an army nor an ex- 
diequer to succor his natural ally, the duke d Milan. 

A powerfiil French army, coounanded by the sires De Li^y 
and D* Aufaiffny, passed the AJpe in the month of August, 1^99. 
On the 13th of that month they attacked and took by assault 
the two petty fiNrtresses of Arazzo and Annone, on the borders 
of the Tanaro ; putting the garnsrais, and almost all the inhab- 
itants, to the sword. This ferocious proceeding spread terror 
among the troops of Ludovico Sforza. His army, the command 
of w£ch he lud giyen to Galeazzo San Severino, dispersed ; 
and the duke, not venturing to remain at Milan, soujg^t for 
himself his children, and his treasure, refuge in Germany, with 
the emperor MaTimilian Louis XIL, who arrived afterwards 
in Italy, made his entry into the forsajEen cai^tal of Ludovico 
on the 2d of October. The trembling people, ¥n8hiiur to con- 
ciliate their new master, saluted him with the title of duke of 
Mpan, and expressed their joy in receiving him as their sove- 
reign. The rest of Londierdy also submitted without resist- 
ance ; and Genoa, which had placed itself under the protection 
of the duke of MOan, passed over to that of the king of France. 
Louis retmned to Lycnis before the eod of the year : the fugi- 
tive hopes which he had excited already gave veay to hatred. 
The insolence of the French,— their violation of all national 
inatittttions, tiieir contempt of Italian mannerB,---tfae accumula- 
tion <^ taxes, and the irregularities in the administration, reur 
dered their yoke insupportable. Ludovico Sforza was infinrm^ 
of the general ferment, and of the desire of his subjecta for his 
return. He was on ibe Swiss frontier, with a considerable 
treasure : a brave but disorderly crowd of young men, ready to 
serve any one for paji joined mm. In a row days 600 cavalry 
and 8000 infimtiy assembLed under his banner; and, in the 
month of February, 1500, he entered Lombardy at their hea4. 
C<Nno, Milan, Parma, and Pavia immediately opened theirgates 
to him : he next besieged Novara, which capitulated. Louis, 
meanwhile, displayed ttie greatest activity in suppressing the 
rebellion : his general, Louis de la Tremouille, arrived before 
Novitfa, in the beginning of April, with an army in which 
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were reckoned 10,000 Swiss. The men of that naticm in the 
two hostile camps, opposed to each other for hire, hesitated, 
parleyed, and finally took a resolution more fatal to their honor 
than a battle between fellow countrymen could have been. 
Those wiftiin Novara not only consented to withdraw Hiem- 
eelves, but to give up to the French the Italian men-al<-armB 
with whom they were incorporated, and who were immediately 
put to the sword or drowned in the river. They permitted lia 
Tremouille to arrest in their ranks Ludovico Sfi)rza, aad the 
two brothers San Severino, who attempted to escape in dis- 
guise. They received from the French the wages thus basely 
won, and afterwards, rendered reckless by the sense of their 
in&my, they io their retreat seized Belinzona, which they ever 
after retained. Thus, even the weakest of the neighbors of 
Italy would have their share in her conquest Ludovico Sfbrza 
was conducted into France, and there condemned to a severe 
captivity, which, ten years afterwards, ended with his life. The 
Milanese remained subject to the king of France &om this pe- 
riod, to the month of June, 1512. " 

The &cility with which Loul» had conquered the duchy of 
Milan, must have led him to expect that he should not meet 
with much more resistance from the kingdom (^Naples. Fred- 
erick also, sensible of this, demanded peace ; and, to obtain it, 
offered to hold his kingdom in fieC as'tributaiy to France. He 
reckoned, however, on the support of Ferdinand the Catholic^ 
his kinsman and neighbor, who had promised him powerful aid^ 
and had given him a pledge of the future by sending into Sicily 
his best general, Gotizalvo di Cordova, with sixty vessels and 
8000 chosen infantry. But Ferdinaad had previously proposed 
to Louis a secret understanding, to divide between them the 
spoils of the unhappy Frederick While the French entered 
on the north to conquer the kingdom of Naples, he proposed 
that the Spaniards should enter on the south to defend it; and 
that, on meeting, they, instead of giving battle,''should sliake 
hands on the partition of the kingdom,— each remaining master 
of one half. This was the basis of the treaty of Granada, 
signed on the 11th of November, 1600. • In the summer of 
1501, the perfidious ccHnpact was executed by the two greatest 
monarchs of Europe. 

The French army arrived at Rome o» the 25th of June ; at 
the same time that the army of Gonzalvo di Cordova landed in 
Calabria. The fimner, from the moment they passed the fron- 
tier, treated the Neapolitans as rebels, and hanged the soldiers 
who surrendered to them. Arrived before Capua, they entered 
that city while the magistrates were signing the capitulation, 
and massacred 7000 of the mhabitants.' The treachery of Fer- 
dinand inspired the unhappy Frederick with still more aversioa 
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than the ferocity of th^ French. Having retired to the island 
of Ischia, he surrendered to Louis, and was sent to France, 
where he died, in a captivity by no means rigorous, three years 
afterwards The Spaniards and French advanced towards each 
other, without encountering any resistance. They met on the 
limits which the treaty of Granada had respectively assigned 
to them ; but the moment the conquest was terminated, jealousy 
appeared. The duke de Nemours and Gonzalvo di Cordova 
disputed upon the division of the kingdom : each claimed for 
his master some province not named in the treaty. Hostilities 
at last began between them on the 1^ of June, 1502, at Atri- 
palda. Louis, while the negotiation was pending, delayed send- 
ing reinforcements to his general. After a struggle, not with- 
out glory, and in which la Palisse and Bayard first distin- 
guished themselves, D'Aubigny was defeated at Seminara on 
ue 2l6t of April, and Nemours at Cerignola on the 28th of the 
same month, 1503. The French army was entirely destroyed, 
and the kingdom of Naples lost to Louis "ML Louis had sent 
ofi^ during Sie same campaign, a more powerful army than the 
first, to recover it ; but, on arriving near Rome, news was re- 
ceived of the death of Alexander YL, which took place on the 
18th of August, 1503. The cardinal d'Amboise, prime minister 
of Louis, detained the army there to support his intrigues in 
the conclave : when it renewed- its march, in the month of Oc- 
tober, the rainy season had commenced. Gonzalvo di Cordova 
had taken his positicm on the Garigliano, the passage of which 
he defended, amidst inundated plains, with a constancy and pa- 
tience characteristic of the Spanish in&ntry. Dunng more 
than two months the French suffered or perished in the 
marshes : a pestilential malady carried off the flower of the 
army, and damped the courage and confidence of the remain- 
der, Gonzalvo, having at last pajBsed the river himself on the 
27th of December, attacked and completely destroyed the 
French army. On the 1st of January, 1504, Gaeta surrendered 
to him ; and the whole kingdom of"^ Naples was now, like Si- 
cily, but a Spanish possession. 

Thus the greater part of Italy had already fallen under the 
yoke of the nations which the Italians denominated barbarian. 
The French were masters of the Milanese and of the whole 
of Liguria ; the Spaniards of the Two Sicilies ; even the Swiss 
had made some small conquests alon^ the Lago Maggiore ; and 
this was the moment in which Louis XII. cSlled the Germans 
also into Italy. On the 22d of September of the same year in 
which he lost Gaeta, his last hold in the kingdom of Naples, 
he signed the treaty of Bloie, by which he divided with Maxi- 
milian the republic of Venice, as he had divided with Ferdi- 
nand the kingdom of Naples. Experience ought to have taught 
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him that Mftximilian, like Ferdinand, woald reserve for him- 
aelf the conquests made in common. The future ought to have 
alarmed him ; for Charles, the grandson and heir of Maximilian 
of Austria, and of Ferdinand of Aragon, of Mary of Burgundy, 
and of Isabella of Castile, was already bonL It was foreseen 
that he would unite under his sceptre the greatest monarchies 
in Europe ; and Louis, instead of guarding against his future 
greatness, had promised to give him his daughter in marriage. 
It was the thoughtiesaness of Maximilian, and not the pru- 
dence of Louis, that delayed, during four years, the execution 
of the treatjT of Blois. 

During this interval, Genoa — which had never ceased to'oon- 
sider herself a republic, although the signoria had been oon* 
ferred first on Ludovioo Sforza, and next on Louis XII. as duke 
of Milan — learned from experience that a foreign monarch was 
incapable of comprehending either her laws or liberty. Ac- 
cording to the capitulation, one half of the m&nstrates ci Ge- 
noa should be noble, the other half plebeian. Th^ were to be 
chosen by the suffirages of their fellow-citizens ; they were to 
retam the sovemment of the whole of Liguria, and me admin- 
istration of their own finances, with the reservation of a fixed 
sum payable yearly to the kin? of France. But the French 
could never comprehend that n(x>les were mi an equality with 
villains ; that a king was bound by conditions imposed by his 
subjects; or that money could be refused io hnn who had 
force. AH the capitulations of Genoa were successively vio- 
lated ; while the Genoese nobles ranged themselves on the side 
of a king against their country : thej were known to carnr in- 
solently about them a dagger, on which was inscribed, ** Uhas- 
tise viUains ;*' so impatient were they to separate themselves 
from the people, even by meanness and assassination. That 
people could not support the double yoke of a foreign master 
and of nobles who betrayed their country. On the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1507, thev revolted, drove out tiie French, proclaimed 
the republic, and named a new doffe ; but time fiuled them to 
organize their defence. On the §d of April, Louis advanced 
from Grenoble with a powerful army. He soon arrived before 
Genoa : the newly-raised militia, unable to withstand veteran 
troops, were defeated. Louis entered Grenoa on the 29th of 
April ; and immediately sent the doge and the greater number 
of the generous citizens, who had s^^nalized themselves in the 
defence of their country, to the soafibkL 

Independent Italy now comprised only the states of the 
Church, Tuscany, and tlie repuolic of Venice ; and even these 
provinces were pressed by the transalpine nations on every 
side. The Spaniards and French alternately spread terror 
through Tuscany and the states of the church ; the Germans 
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and Turks hetd in awe the territories of Venice. The states 
of the" church were at the same time a prey to the intrigues of 
the detestahle Alexander, and his son Ceesar Borgia. More 
murders, more assassinations, more glaring acts of perfidy, 
were committed within a short space, than during the annals 
of the most depraved monarchies. Csesar Borgia, whom his 
father created duke of Romagna in 1501, had previously de- 
spoiled and put to death the petty princes who reigned at Pe- 
saro, Rimini, Porli, and Faenza. He had, in like manner, pos- 
sessed himself of Piombino in Tuscany, the duchy of Urbino, 
and the little principalities of Camerino and Senegallia. ' He 
had caused to be strangled in this last city, on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1502, four tyrants of the states or the church, who fol- 
lowed the trade of condottieri. These princes had served in 
his pay, and, alarmed by his intrigues, had taken arms against 
him ; but, seduced by his artifices, they placed themselves vol- 
untarily in his power. Caesar Borgia had made himself master 
of Citta do Castelli, and of Perugia ; and was menacing Bo- 
logna, Sienna, and Florence, when, on the 18th of August, 
1503, he and his father drank, by mistake, a poison which they 
had prepared for one of their guests. His fether died of it, ana 
Borgia himself was in extretne danger. In thirteen months he 
lost all his sovereignties, the fruits of so niany crimes. Attack- 
ed in turn by pope Julius 11., who had succeeded his father, and 
by Gonzalvo di Cordova, he was at last sent into Spam, where 
he died in battle, more honorably than he deserved. 

In Tuscany, the republic of Florence found itself surrounded 
with enemies. The Medici, continuing exiles, had entered into 
alliances with all the tjrrarits in the pontifical states: they took 
part in every plot against their country ; at the same time, they 
sought the friendship of the king of France, who was more 
dis^)sed to favor a prince than a republic. Pietro de' Medici 
had accompanied the army sent, in 1503, against the kingdom 
of Naples, and lost his life at the defeat of Carigliano. His 
death did not deliver Florence from the apprehension which he 
had inspired. His brothers Giovanni and Giuliano carried on 
their intrigues against their country. The war with Pisa, too, 
which still lasted, exhausted the finances of Florence. The 
Pisans had lost their commerce and manufactures; they saw 
their harvests, each year, destroyed by the Florentines: but 
they opposed to all these disasters a constancy and courage not 
to be subdued. The French, Germans, and Spaniards, in turn 
sent them succor ; not from taking any interest in their cause, 
but with the view of profiting by the struggle which they pro- 
tracted. Bucca and Sienna also, jealous of the Florentines, se- 
cretly assisted the Pisans ; but only so fiir as they could do it 
without compromising themselves with neighbors whom they 

V2 
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feaied. Ldcca fell, Iqr deerees, into the £andB of a nanow 
oligarchy^ Sieniia snfforea itself to be enslaved by Pftodolfb 
Petracci, a citizen, whom it had named captain of the gmird, 
and who commanded obedience, without departing fixna the 
manners and habits of republican equality. 

In the new position of Italy, continuaUy menaced by ahsolote 
princes, whose deliberations were secret, and who united per- 
fidy with force, the Florentines became sensible tint their go- 
vernment could not act with the requisite discretion ajud se- 
crecy, while it continued to be changed every two montha 
Then: allies even complained tiiat no secret could be confided 
to them, without becoming known, at the same time, to the 
whole repuUic. They accordiiiglv judged it necessary to place 
at the head of the state a mame magistiate, who should be 
present at every council, and who shoiud be the depositary of 
every communication requiring secrecy. This chie( who was 
to retain the name of graifiilonier, was elected, like the doge 
of Venice, for life ; he was to be lodged in tiie palace, and to 
have a salary of 100 florins a month. The law which created a 
gonfidonier for life was voted on the 16th of August, 1503; but 
it was not till the 22d of September following that the grand 
council chose Pietro Soderini to fill that dSce, He was a man 
universally respected ; of mature age, without ambition, with- 
out children; and the republic never had reason to repent its 
choice. The republic, at the same time, introduced the au- 
thority of a single roan into the administration, and su^^ressed 
it in the tribonaI& A law of the Idth of April, 1502, aboli^ed 
the offices of podesta and of captam of justice, and supplied 
their places by the ruota ; a tribunal composed of five judges, 
of whom four must agree io passing sentence: each, in his 
turn, was to be president of the tribunal for six months. This 
rotation caused the name of ruota to be given to the supreme 
courts of law at Rome and Florence. 

The most important service expected fiom Soderini was that 
of subjecting Pisa anew to the Florentine republic : he did not 
accomplish this until 1509. That city had long been reduced 
to the last extremity : the inhabitants, thinned by war and fom- 
ine, had no longer any hope of holding out ; but Louis XU. and 
Ferdinand of Araffon vinednced to uie Florentines that they 
most be paid for the conquest which Florence was on the point 
of making. Pisa had been defended by them since 1507, but 
only to prevait its surraidering before the amount demanded 
was agreed on: it was at lengtii fixed at 100,000 florins to be 
paid to the king of France, and 50,000 to the king of Aragon. 
This treaty was signed on the 19th of liarch ; noA on the 8th 
of June, 1500, Pisa, which had cruelly suflered firom ftmine, 
opened its gates' to the Fk>rentine army : the occupying army 
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was preceded bv convoys (^ pravisioiia, which the soldien 
themselves distributed to the citizeiuL The signoria of Floiv 
ence abolished all the omifiscations pionoQiicod against the 
Pisans since the year 1494 ; ihey restored to them all their 
property and privileges. They tried, in every way, to concili- 
ate and attach that proud people ; but nothing coM overcome 
their deep resentment, and their regret fi>r the loss of their in- 
dependence. Almost every fiunily, which had preserved any 
fortune, emigrated ; and the population, already so reduced by 
war, was still further diminiokea after the peace. 

The republic of Venice was oondenmed, by the war which 
it had to support against the Turkish empire, from 1499 to 
1503, to make no emnrt for maintaining the indep^ence of 
Italy against France and Aragon. It lud solicited the aid of 
all Christendom, as if for a holy war against Bajazet IL ; and, 
in &ct, alternately received assistance from the kings of 
France, Aragon, and Portugal, and from the pope : but these 
aids, limited to short services on great occasions, were of little 
real efficacy. They aggravated the misery of the Greeks 
among whom the war was carried on, caused little injury to 
the Turks, and were of but little service to the Venetiana The 
Mussulmans had made progress in naval discipline ; the Vene- 
tian fleet could no lon^ cope with theirs; and Antonio Gii- 
mani, its commander, till then ccmsidered the most fortunate of 
the citizens of Venice, already fother of a cardinal, and det- 
tined, long after, to be the dojB^e of the republlic, was, on his re- 
turn to his country, loaded with irons. Lepanto, Pvlos, Modon, 
and Coron, were successively conquered UGm the Venetians fay 
the Turks; the former were glad at last to accept a peace ne- 
gotiated by Andrea Gritti, one of their fellow-citizens, a cap- 
tive at Constantinople. ]^ this peace they renounced all tiue 
to the places which they had lost in the Peloponnesus, and re- 
stored to Bajazet the island of Santa Maura, which they had, 
on their side, conquered from the Turks. This peace was sign- 
ed in the month of November, 1508w 

The period in which the republic of Venice was delivered 
from the terror of the Turks was also that of the death of 
Alexander VL, and of the ruin of his son Ccesar Borgia. The 
opportunity appeared to the signoria fiivorable for extending ito 
possessions in Romagna. That province had been long the ob- 
ject of its ambition. Venice had acquired by treachery, on the 
24th of Febniazy, 1441, the {nrincipality of Itavenna, aoveined 
for 166 years by the house of Polenta. In 1463, it had pur- 
chased Cervia, with its salt marshes, from Malatesta IV., one 
of the princes of Rimini ; opcm the death of Ccesar Borgia, it 
took possession of Faenza, the principality of Manfred! ; of 
Rimini, the, principality of Malatesta ; and of several fortreQ»> 
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e& Imola and Forli, governed b^ the Alidod and the Ordelaffi, 
alone remained to be subdued, in order to make Venice mis- 
treaB of ihe whole of Romagna. The Venetians offered the 
pope the same submission, the same annual tribute, far which 
those pet^ princes were acknowledged pontifical vicara But 
Julius n., who had succeeded Borgia, although violent and iras- 
cible, had a strong sense of his duty as a pontiff and as an 
Italian. He was determined oa preserving the states of the 
church intact for his successors. He rejected all nepotism, all 
aggrandizement of his fiunily ; and would have accused him- 
self of unpardonable weakness, if he suffered others to usurp 
what he refused to give his fiimily. He haughtily exacted the 
restitution of all tkit the Venetians possessed in the states of 
the church ; and as he could not obtain it firom them, he con- 
sented to receive it from the hands of Louis and Maximilian, 
who combined to despoil the republic. He, however, commu- 
nicated to the Venetians the projects formed against them, and 
it was not tiU they appeared resolved to restore him nothing, 
that he concluded his compact with their enemies. 

The league against Venice, signed at Cambray, on the 10th 
of December, 1508, by Margaret of Austria, daughter* of Max- 
imilian, and the. cardinal d'Amboise, prime minister of Louis, 
was only the completion of the secret treaty of Blois, of the 
22d of September, 1504. No offence had been given, to justify 
this perfidious compact. Maximilian, who detested Louis, had 
the same year endeavored to attack him in the Milanese ; but 
the Venetians refiised him a passage ; and after three months' 
hostilities, the treaty between the emperor and the republic 
was renewed, on the 7th of June, 1506. Louis XII., who«n the 
Venetians defended, and Maximilian, with whom they were 
reconciled, had no other complaint against them than that they 
had no king, and that their subjects thus excited the envy of 
those who had. The two monarchs agreed to divide between 
them all the terra, firma of the Venetians, to abandon to Fer- 
dinand all their fortresses in Apulia, to the pope the lordships 
in Romagna, to the houses of Este and Gonzaga the small dis- 
tricts near the Po ; and thus to give all an interest in the de- 
struction of tlie only state sufficiently strong to maintain the 
independence of Italy. 

France was the first to declare war against the repnbhc of 
Venice, in the month of January, 1509. Hostilities commenced 
on the 15th' of April ; on the 27th of the same month, the pope 
excommunicated the doge and the republic. The Venetians 
had assembled an army of 42,000 men, under the command of 
the impetuous Bartolomeo d' Alviano and the cautious Pitigliana 
The disagreement between these two chiefs, both able gene- 
rals, caused the loss of the battle of Aignadel, fought, on the 
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14th of MKt, 1609, with the French, who did not exceed 
30,000. Half oidy, or less, of the Venetian ajmy was engag- 
ed ; but that port fought heroically, and perished without &U- 
ing back one step. After this discomfiture, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Crema, and Cremona, hastily soxtendered to the conquerors, 
who planted their banners on the border of Ghiaiadadda, the 
limits assigned by the treaty of partition. Louia signalized 
this rapid conquest by atrocious cruelties : he caused the Vene- 
tian governors of Caravaggio and of Peschiera to be hanged, 
and Uie garrisons and inhabitants to be put to the sword ; he 
ruined, by enormous ransoms, all the Venetian nobles who fell 
into his hands; seeking to vindicate, to himself his unjust at* 
tack by the hatred which he studied to excite. 

The Prench suspended their operations from the Slst of 
May; but the emperor, the pq[)e, the duke of Ferrara, the 
marquis of Mantua, and Ferdmand of Aragon, profited by the 
j^sasters of the republic to invade its provinces on all sides at 
tioee. The senate, in the impossibility of making head against 
so many rmwiiWj took the generous resolution of releasing all 
its subjects from tMr oath of fidelity, and permitting them to 
treat with the enemy, snoe it was no longer in its power to 
defend them. In letting them 1M the weight of a foreign 
yoke, the senate knew that it only rendeied laore dear the pap 
ternal authority of the republic ; and, in fact, those citizens 
who had eagerly opened their gates to the French, Gaaiaaa^ 
and Spaniards, soon coDtrasted, in despair, their tyranny wit3i 
tbe jost and equal power idiach tfa^ had not had the courage 
to defend. l%e iSermans, above all, no SDoner entered te 1^ 
netian cities, than &cy plunged into the most brutal debscucii^ 
ry ; oflfendinff public deoeacy, and exercising their cruelty and 
rapacity on lul those who came within their reach. Notwitt^ 
standing this, the native nobles jcoaed them. They were eager 
to substitute monarchv for republican ^yality and freedom ; 
but their insolence only aggravated the hiAiwl which the Ger- 
mans incf>ired. The army of the republic had tatai refuge f^ 
Mestre, on tiie bordens of the Lagune, when suddenly liie 4uti> 
zen evinced a counse vHneh ttm JoUiam loDg^r nosBened. 
Treviso^ in the mrmm of June, and Padua on tiie 17th of July, 
drove out the imperialists; and the banners of St Marl^ 
which had lutherto constantly retreated, began once again to 
advance. 

The war of the league of Cambray showed the ItaUans, fit 
the first time, what formidable forces the transalpine nation! 
could bring against them. Maximilian arrived to besiege Pa- 
dua in the month of September, 1609. He had in his army 
Germans, Swiss, French, Spaniards, Savoyards ; troops of the 
pope, of the marquis of Mantua, and of the duke of Modem; 
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in all more than 100,000 men, with 100 pieces of cannon. He 
was, notwithstanding, obliged to raise the siege, on the 3d of 
October, after many encoimters, supported on each side with 
equal valor. But these barbarians, who came to dispute with 
the Italians the sovereignty of their country, did not need suc- 
cess to prove their feroci^. After having taken from the poor 
peasant, or the captive, all that he possessed, they put him to 
the torture to discover hidden treasure, or to extort ransom 
from the compassion of frienda In this abuse of brute force, 
the Germans showed themselves the most savage, the Span- 
iards the most coldly ferocioua Both were more odious than 
the French ; although the last mentioned had bands called flay- 
ers (ecorcheurs), formed in the English wars, and long trained 
to grind the people. 

Pope Julius U. soon began to hate his accomplices in the 
league of Cambra;^. Violent and irascible, he had often shown 
in his fits of passion that he could be as cruel as the worst of 
them. But he had the soul of an Italian. He could not brook 
the humiliation of his country, and its being enslaved by those 
whom he called barbarians. Having recovered the cities of 
Romagna, the subject of his quarrel with the Venetians, he be^ 
gap to make advances to them. At the end of the ^first cam- 
paign, he entered into negotiations ; and on the 21st of Februr 
ary, 1510, granted them absolution. He ^as aware that he 
could never drive the barbarians, out of Italy but by arming 
them against each other ; and as the French were those wh(»n 
he most feared, he had recourse to the Germans. It was ne- 
cessary to begin with reconciling the Venetians to the empe- 
ror; but Maximilian, always ready to undertake every thing, 
and incapable of bringing any thing to a conclusion, would not 
relax in a single article of what he called liis rights. As em- 

geior, he considered himself monarch of all Italy ; and although 
e was always stopped on its frontier, he refused to renounce 
the smallest part of what he had purposed conquering. He 
asserted that the whole Venetian territory had been usurped 
from the empire; and before granting peace to the republic, 
demanded almost its annihilation. 

It was with the aid of the Swiss that the pope designed to 
liberate Italy. He admired the valor and piety of that warUke 
people : he saw, with pleasure^ that cupidity had become their 
ruling passion. The Italians, who needed the defence of the 
Swiss, were rich enough to pay them ; and a wise policy con- 
spired for once with avarice ; for the Swiss republics could not 
be safe if liberty were not re-established in Italy. Louis XII., 
by his prejudice in &vor of nobility, had ofifended those proud 
mountaineers whom^ even in his own army, he considered only 
as revolted peasants. Julius II. employed the bidiop of Sion, 
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whom he afterwards made caidinalf to irritate them still more 
^fainst France. In the course of the summer of 1510, the 
l^ench, according to the plan which Julius had formed, were 
attacked in the Milanese hy the Swiss, in Genoa by the Geno> 
ese emigrants, at Modena by the pontifical troops, and at Verona 
by the Venetians ; but, notwithstfmdin^ the profound secrecy 
in which the pope enveloped his negotiations and intrigues, he 
could not succeed, as he had hoped, in surprising the French 
everywhere at the same time. The four attacks were made 
successively, and repulsed. The sire de Chaumont, lieutenant 
of Louis in Lombardy, determined to avenge himself by b^eg- 
ing the pope in Bologna, in the month of October. Julius 
feigned a desire to purdiase peace at any price ; but, while ne- 
gotiating, he caused troops to advance ; and, on finding himself 
Sie stronger, suddenly changed his langaase, used threats, and 
made Chaumont retire. When Chaumont had placed his troops 
in winter-quarters, the pope, during the greatest severity of the 
season, attacked the snmll state of Mirandola, which had put 
itself under the protection of France ; and entered its capital by 
a breach, on the 20th of January, 1511. 

The pope's troops, commanded by the duke of Urbino, experi- 
enced in the following campaign a signal defeat at Casalecchio^ 
on the 21st of May, 151L It was called *' the day of the ass- 
drivers,*' because tke French knights returned driving asses 
before them loaded with booty. The loss of Bologna followed; 
but Julius II. was not discouraged. His legates labored, 
throughout Europe, to raise enemies against France. They at 
last accomplished a league, which was signed on the 5th of Oc- 
tober, and which was ^lled Holy, because it was headed by 
the pope. It comprehended the kings of Spain and England, 
the Swiss, and the Venetians. Louis XIL, to oppose an eccle- 
siastical authority to that of the ponti^ convoked, in concert 
with Maximilian, whom he continued to consider his ally, an 
OBCumenical council A few cardinals, who had separated from 
the pope, clothed it with their authority ; and Florence dared 
not refiise to the two greatest monarclis of Europe the city of 
Pisa for its place of meeting, although the whole population be- 
held with dread this commencement of a new schism. 

A powerful Spanish army meanwhile advanced firom Naples, 
to the aid of the pope, under the command of Raymond de Car- 
dona ; and laid siege to Bologna on the 26th of January, 1512. 
The French had driven to despair, by their extortions, the peo- 
ple of the provinces which they had seized fix)m Venice. On 
the 3d of February, Brescia revolted against them. Gaston de 
Foix, due de Nemours, and nephew of Louis XII., had, at the 
age of twenty-two, been just placed at the head of fhe French 
army. Witli a rapidity ever memorable, he in turh succeasfiilly 
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opposed his two enemiea Having, on the ddK^Fefaroary, en- 
tered Bologna, he forced the Spaniards to raise the siege, and 
make a precipitate relsneat through Roma^na. He instantly 
retamed to attack the Venetians, and on his road defeated one 
of their armiea He retook Brescia hy assault, on the 10th d 
February, and punidied that unhappy city b^ a Rightful masBSr 
ere of its inhabitants; biit pillage disorganized and corrupted 
his army, and six weeks elapsed befinre he could return to Bo- 
magna, to oppose the armies of Spahi and of the pope, which 
had again advanced. He forced them to ^ve battle, near Ra- 
venna, on Easter Sunday, the 11th of Apnl, 1512. It was the 
most murderous battle that Italy had yet seen : nearly 20,000 
dead covered the plain on which it was fought Gaston de Foix, 
was, for the last time, victorious. The formidable Spanish in- 
&ntry slowly retreated, without permitting itself to be brokrai 
in any part Gaston, fbrious at its escaping him, made one last 
eflbrt against it, and was killed. 

The death of Gaston proved the signal of the defeat of the 
French in Italy. The ministers of l2>uis thought they might, 
aft^ the battle of Ravenna, safely dismiss a part of then* army; 
but Maximilian, betraying all his engagements) abandoned the 
French to their enemies. Without consenting to make peace 
witili Venice, he gave passage through hjs territory to 20,000 
Swiss, who were to join the Venetian army, in order to attack 
the French. He, at the same time, recalled all the Germans 
who had enlisted under the banner of France. Ferdinand of 
An^n and Henry VIOL of England almost simultaneously at- 
tacked Louis, who, to defend hmiself, was obliged to recall his 
troops from Italy. In the beginning of June, they evacuated 
the Milanese ; of which the Swiss tmk possession, in the name 
of Maximilian Sforza, son of Louis the Moor. On the 29th of 
the same month, a revolution drove the French out of Genoa; 
and the republic and a new doge were again proclaimed. The 
(XMsessions of France were soon reduced to a few small for- 
tresses in that Italv which the French thought they had sub- 
dued. Bqt the Italians did not recover their liberty by the de- 
feat of only one of their oppressors. From the yoke of France, 
they passed under that of the Swiss, the Spaniards, and the Ger- 
mans; and the last they endured always seemed the most gall- 
ing. To add to their humiliation, the victory of the Holy League 
enslaved the last and only republic truly free in Italy. 

Florence was connected with France by a treaty c(»icluded 
in concert with Ferdinand the Catholic. The republic contin- 
ued to observe it sQrupulously, ev6n alter Ferdinand, had disen- 
gajgsd himself from it Florence had fulfilled towards- all the 
oefiigerent powers the duties of good neighborhood and neii- 
trali^, and had given offence to none: but the league, which 
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had just driveii the French oat of Italy, was already divided in 
interest, and undecided on the plan which it should pursue. It 
was agreed only on one pdnt, that of obtaining money. The 
Swiss lived at discretion in Lombardy, and levied in it the most 
ruinous contributions : the Spaniards of Raymond de Cardona 
insisted also on having a province abandoned to their inexorable 
avidity ; Tuscany was rich and not warlike. The victorious 
powers who had assembled in congress at Mantua proposed to 
the Florentines to buy themselves off with a contribution ; but 
the Medici, who presented themselves at this congress, asked 
to be restored to their country, asserting that they could extract 
much more money by force, for the use of the holy league, than 
a republican government could obtain from tlie people by gen- 
tler means. Raymond de Cardona readily believed them, and 
in the month of August, 1512, accompanied them across the 
Apennines, with 5OS0 Spanish in&ntry as inaccessible to pity as 
to fear. Raymond sent forward to teU the Florentines, that if 
^ they would preserve theur liberty, they must recall the Medici, 
^ displace the gon&lonier Soderini, and pay the Spanish army 
40,000 florins. He arrived at tlie same time before the 
small town of Prato, which shut its gates against him: it 
was well fortified, but defended only by the ordinanzoj or 
country militia. On the SOth of August, the Spaniards made a 
breach in the wall, which these peasants basely abandoned. 
The city was taken by assault; the militia, which would have 
incurred less danger in fighting valiantly, were put to the sword : 
5000 citizens were afterwards massacred, and others, divided 
among the victors, were put to lingering tortures, either to 
force them to discover where they had concealed their treasure, 
or to oblige their kinsmen to ransom them out of pity ; the 
Spaniards having already pillaged all they could discover in 
holy as well as profane places. 

The terror caused at Florence, by the news of the massacre 
of Prato, produced next day a revolution. A company of young 
nobles, belonging to the most illustrious families, who, under 
the title of &)ciety of the Garden Ruccellai, were noted for 
their love of the arts, of luxury and pleasure, took possession, 
on the dlst of August, of the public palace ; they fiivored the 
escape of Soderini, and sent to tell Raymond de Cardona that 
they were ready to accept the conditions which he ofiered. But 
aU treaties with tjnimts are deceptiona Giuliano de Medici, 
tlie third son of Lorenzo, whose character was gentle and con- 
ciliatory, entered Florence on the 2d of September, and con- 
sented to leave many of the liberties of the republic untouched. 
His brother, the cardinal Giovanni, afterwards Leo X., who did 
not enter till the 14th of the same month, forced the signoria to 
call a parliament on the 16th. In this pretended assembly of 
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the Bbyereifin people, few were admitted except strangen and 
soldieTB : aU the laws enacted since the expulsioa of the Medici 
in 1494 were abolidied. A balia, composed only of the cieo^ 
tures of that family, was invested with the sovereignty of the 
republic. This buia showed itself abjectly subservient to the 
cMdimil Giovanni de' Medici, his brother Giuliano, and their 
neftew Lorenzo, who now returned to Florence after eighteen 
years of exile, during which the^ had lost every republican 
habit, and idl sympathy with their fellow-citizena None of 
them had legitunate children; but thcr^ brought badt with 
them three bestard8,-4jiulio, afterwards Clement VH, Ippolito, 
and Alessandror— who had all a fiital influence on the destiny 
of their country. Their fortune, formally colossal, was dissipated 
In their long exile ; and their first care, on returning to Flor- 
ence, was to raise money for themselves, as well as for the 
Spamards, who had re-established their tyranny. 



CHAP. XV. 

Calamities with which the French, Spaniards, and Geroiaiia overwiwlaMd 
Italy.->Pillaffe and Rain of the greatest Cities.— Oppression of th^ Italian 
Nation, and Loss of its Independence. 

The three destructive wars comprised in the last chapter — 
viz. that of the French and Swiss in the Milanese, that of the 
French and Spaniards in the kingdom of Naples, that of the 
French, Spaniards, Grermans, and Swiss, in the states of Venice, 
— ^robbed Italy of her independence. The country to which 
Europe was indebted for its progress in every art and science, 
which had imparted to other nations the medical science of 
Salerno, the jurisprudence of Bologna, the theology of Rome, 
the philosophy, poetry, and fine arts of Florence, the tactics 
and strate^ of the Bracceschi and Sforzeschi schools, the ccmi- 
merce and banks of the Lombards, the process of irrigation, the 
scientific cultivation both of hills and plains, — ^that coimtry now 
belonged no more to its own inhabitants ! The strugg)e be- 
tween the transalpine nations continued, with no other object 
tiian that of determining to which of them Italy should belong; 
and bequeathing nothing to that nation but long-enduring, h'ope^ 
less agonies. Julius IL in vain congratulated himself on having 
expelled the French, who had first imposed a foreign yoke on 
It&ty ; he vowed in vain that he would never rest till he had 
also driven^out all the barbarians; but he' deceived himself in 
his calculations: he did not drive out tiie barbarians, he, only 
made them give way to other barbarians; and the new comers 
were ever tlie most oppressive and cruel However, this pro- 
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ject of national liberation, which the pope alone oonld still en- 
tertain in Italy with any prospect of success, was soon afaen- 
doned. Eight months alter the expulsion of the Ftench from 
the Milanese, and five months after the re-establishment of the 
Medici at Florence, Julius 11., on the 21st of February, 1513, 
sank under an inflammatory disease. On the 11th of March, 
Giovanni de^ Medici succeeded him, under the name of Leo X. ; 
eleven months after the latter had been made prisoner by the 
French at the battle of Ravenna, and six months after the 
Spanish arms had given him the sovereignty of his country, 
Florence. 

It has been the singular good fortune of Leo X. to have his 
name associated with the most brilliant epoch of letters and 
the arts since their revival. He has thus shared the glory of all 
the poets, philosophers, artists, men of learning and science, 
hiB ^tem^rari^ He has been held up tol^ity ob ani 
who formed and raised to eminence men who were in &ct his 
elders, and who had attained celebrity before the epoch of his 
power. His merit consisted in showing his liberality on those 
whose works and whose fame had already deserved it His 
reign, on the other hand, which lasted nine years, was marked 
by fearful calamities, which hastened the destruction of those 
arts and sciences to which alone the age of Leo owes its splen- 
dor. The misfortunes which he drew down on his successor 
were still more dreadfuL The pope was himself a man of 
pleasure, easy, careless, prodigal ; who expended in sumptuous 
feasts the immense treasures accumulated by his predecessor. 
He had the taste to adorn his palace with the finest works c^ 
antiquity, and the sense to enjoy the society of philosophers and 
poets; but he had never the elevation of soul to comprehend 
nis duties, or to consult his conscience. His indecent conversa- 
tion and licentious conduct scandalized the church ; his prodi- 
gality led him to encourage the shameful traffic in indulgences, 
which gave rise to the sdiism of Luther ; his thoughtlessness 
and indmerence to human sufiering made him light up wars the 
most ruinous, and which he was utterly unable to carry on ; he 
never thought of securing the independence of Italy, or of ex- 
pelling the barbarians: it was simply for the aggrandizement 
of his family, that he contracted or abandcmed alliances with the 
transalpine nations : he succeeded, indeed, in procuring that his 
brother Giuliano should be named due de Nemours, and he 
created his nephew duke of Urbmo; but he endeavored also to 
erect for the former a new state, composed of the districts dT 
Pturma, Placentia, Reggio, and Modena ; for the latter, another, 
consisting of the sevend petty principalities which still main- 
tained themselves in ^e states of the churcL His tortuous 
policy to accomplish the first object, his perfidy and cruelty to 
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attain the seooiid, deserved to be mnoh more severely branded 
byhi6torian& 

The sovereign pontiff and the republic of Venice were the 
only powers in Italy that still preserved some shadow of inde- 
pendence. Julias IL had succeeded in uniting Romagna, the 
Mlux^ the patrimony and campagna of Rome, to the holy see. 
Amongst all the vassals of the church, he had spared only his 
own nephew, Gian Maria delk Royere, duke of Urbino. On 
the defeat of the French, he further seized Parma and Pla- 
centia, which he detached from the Milanese, without having 
the remotest title to their possession, as he also took Modena 
from the duke of Fenara, whom he detested. Leo X. found the 
holy see in possession of all these states, and was at the same 
time himself all-powerful at Florence. Even the moment of 
his elevation to the pontificate was marked by an event, which 
riiowed that every vestige of liberty had disappeared from that 
republic The partisans of the Medici pretended to have dis- 
covered at Florence a conspiracy, of which they produced no 
other proofs than some imprudent speeches, and some wishes 
uttered for liberty. The most illustrious citizens were, never- 
theless, arrested ; and Machiavelli, with several others, were 
pat to the torture. Pietro Boscoli and A^tino Capponi were 
oeheaded ; and those who were called their accomplices exiled. 
The two republics of Sienna and Lucca were in a state of 
trembling subjection to the pontiff; so that all central Italy, 
peopled with about 4,000,000 inhabitants, was dependent on 
him : but the court of Rome, since it had ceased to respect the 
ancient municipal liberties, never extended its authority over a 
new province without ruining its population and resources. 
Law and order seemed incompatible with the government of 
priests : the laws gave way to intrigue and &vor ; commerce 
gave way to monopoly. Justice deserted the tribunals, fore- 
sight the councils, and valor the armies. It was proverbially 
said, that the arms of the church had no edge. The great 
name 6t pope still moved Europe at a distance, but it brought 
no real force to the allies whom he adopted. 

The republic of Venice, with a smaller territory, and a far 
less numerous population, was in reality much moro powerful 
than the church. Venetian subjects, if they did not enjoy 
liberty, had at least a government which maintained justice, 
order, and the law ; their material prosperity was judiciously 
protected. They in return were contented, and proved them- 
selves devotedly attached to their government ; but the wars 
raised by the league of Cambray overwhelmed that republic 
with calamity. The city of Venice, secure amidst the waters, 
alone escaped the invasion of the barbarians; though, even 
there, the richest quarters had been laid waste by an accidental 
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fire. The country and the provincinl towns experienced in 
turn the ferocity of the French, Swiss, Germans, and Spuiiards. 
Three centuries and a half had elapsed since this same Veronese 
march, the cradle of the Lomhard lea^^ue, had repelled the in- 
vasion of Frederick Barbarossa. But while the world boasted 
a continual progress, since that period, in civilization, — while 
philosophy and justice had better defined the rights of men, — 
while the arts, literature, and poetry, had quickened the feel- 
ings, and rendered man more susceptible of painfhl impreesions, 
— ^war was made with a ferocity at which men m an age of the 
darkest barbarism would have blushed. The massacre of all 
the inhabitants of a town tak^ by assault, the execution of 
whole garrisons which had surrendered at discretion, the giving 
up of prisoners to the conquering soldiers in order to be tor- 
tured into the confession of hidden treasure, became the com- 
Tnaa mctice of war in the armies of Louis XH,^ Ferdinand, 
and Maximilian, Kings were haughty in proportion to their 
power; they considered themselves at so much the greater dis- 
tance above human nature : the^ were the more ofiTended at all 
resistance, the more incapable ot compassion fer sufferings which 
they did not see or did not comprehend. The misery which they 
caused presented itself to them more as an abstractbn ; they 
r^faided masses, not individuals ; they justified their cruelties 
by the name of ofiended majesty.; they quieted remorse by con- 
sideringthemselves, not as men, but as scourges in the hand of 
God. Three centuries have elapsed, and civilization has not 
ceased to march forward ; the voice of humanity has continued 
to become more and more powerful ; no one now dares to be- 
lieve himself great enough to be dispensed fix>m humanity ; 
nevertheless^ wose who would shrink with horror fionf wit- 
nessing the putting to death of an individual, do not hesitate to 
condemn whole nations to execution. The crimes which re- 
main for us to relate, do not merit more execration than those 
of which we are ourselves the witnesses at this day. Kings, 
in their detestation of freedom, let loose upon unhaf^y Italy, 
in the sixteenth century, &mine, war, and pestilence ; as, fkusi 
the same motive in our time, they have loosed upoh heroic 
Poland, &mine, war, and the cholera. 

Louis XIL, after having lost the Milanese, through his infat- 
uated ambition to reconquer the small province of the Cremo- 
nese, which he had himself ceded to the republic of Venice, 
felt anew the desire of being reconciled with that republic, his 
first ally in Italy. The Venetians, who knew that without 
their money, artillery, and cavalry, the Swiss could never have 
faced the French, much less have driven them out of Italy, saw 
that their allies did not appreciate their efforts and sacrifices. 
Maximilian, who in joining never granted tliem peace, but only 
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a truce, reasserted his claims on Verona and Vicenza, and 
would not consent to allbw the Venetians any states in Terra 
Firma but such as they purchased from him at an enormous 
price. The pope, to enforce the demands of Maximilian, 
threatened the Venetians with excommunication; and their 
danger after victory appeared as great as after defeat Andrea 
Gritti, one of their senators, — ^made prisoner after the battle of 
Aignadel, and the^same who, during his captivity at Constan- 
tinople, had signed the peace of his country with the Turks, — 
again took advantage of his captivity in France to negotiate 
with Louis. He reconciled the republic with that monarch, 
who had been the first to attack it ; and a treaty of alliance 
was signed at Blois, on the 24t(i of March, 1513. This was, 
however, a source of new calamity to Venice. A French army, 
commanded by La Tremouille, entered the Milanese, and on 
its approach the Germans and Spaniards retired. The Swiss, 
who gloried in having re-established Maximilian Sferza on the 
throne of his ancestors, were, however, resolved not to abandon 
him. They descended from their mountains in numerous 
bodies, on the 6th of June, 1513 ; attacked La Tremouille at the 
Riotta, near Novara ; defeated him, and drove him back with 
all the French forces beyond the Alps. The Spanidrds and the 
soldiers of Leo X. next attacked tne Venetians without any 
provocation : they were at peace with the republic, but they 
mvaded its territory in the name of their ally Maximilian. 
They occupied the Paduan state, the Veronese, and that of 
Vicenza, from the 13th of June till the end of autumn. It was 
during tiiis invasion the Spaniards displajred that heartless cru- 
elty which rendered them. the horror of Italy; that cupidity 
whieh multiplied torture, and which invented sufiferings more 
and more atrocious, to extOTt gold from their prisoners. The 
Germans, in the next campaign, overran the Venetian prov- 
inces ; and notwithstanding the savage cruelties and numerous 
crimes of which the country had just been the theatre, yet the 
Gci^man commander found means to signalize himself by his 
ferocity. 

Francis L, succeeded Louis XH on the Ist of January, 
1515; on the 27th of June he renewed his predecessor's treaty 
of alliance with Venice ; and on the 15th of August entered 
the plains of Lombardy, hv the marquisate of Saluzzo, with a 
powerful army. He met but littie resistance in the provinces 
south of the Po, but the Swiss meanwhile arrived in great 
force to defend Maximilian Sforza, whom, since they had re- 
seated him on the throne, they regarded as their vasral. Fran- 
cis in vain endeavored to negotiate with them ; they would not 
listen to.the voice of their commanders ; democracy had passed 
from their landsgemeinde into their armies, popular orators 
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voneed their pttaaioDs ; and on the 13di of September they im- 
petuously left Milan to attsck Francis L at Marignano. Beep 
ditches lined with soldiers bordered the causewlay by which 
they advanced ; their commanders wished by some manoeuvre 
to get clear of them, or make the enemy change his position ; 
but the Swiss, despising all the arts of war, expected to com- 
mand success by mere intrepidity and bodily strength. They 
marched to the battery in full front ; they repulsed the charge 
of the knights with their halberds, and threw themselves with 
fury into the ditches which barred their road. Some rushed on 
to the very mouths of the cannon, which guarded the king, and 
there fell. Night closed on the combatants; and the two 
armies mingled together .fought on for four hours longer by 
moonlight Complete darkness at length forced them to rest 
on their arms ; but the king's trumpet continually sounded, to 
indicate to the bivouac where he was to be found ; while the 
two famous horns of Uri and Unterwalden called the Swiss to- 
gether. The battle was renewed on the 14th at daybreak : the 
unrelenting obstinacy was the same; but the French had taken 
advantage of the night to collect and fortify themselves. Mar- 
shal Trivulzio, who had been present at eighteen pitched bat- 
tles, declared that every other seemed to him children's play in 
comparison with this ^ battle of giants,'* as he called it: 20,00Ct 
dead already covered the ground; of these, two-thirds were 
Swiss. When the Swiss despaired of victory, they retreated 
slowly, — ^but menacing and terrible. The French did not dare 
to pursue them. 

This horrible butchery, however, hastened the conclusion of 
the wars which arose from the league of Carabray. The Swiss 
wero not sufficiently powerful to maintam their sway in Lom- 
bardy : eight of their cantons, on the 7th of November, signed. 
It Geneva, a treaty of peace with Francis I., who compensa- 
ted, with considerable sums of money, all the claims which 
they consented to abandon. On the 29th of November, the 
other cantons acceded to this pacification, which took the name 
of "Paix perpetuelle," and France recovered the right of rais- 
ing such in&ntry as she needed among the Swiss. Raymond 
de Cardona, alarmed at the retreat of the Swiss, evacuted Lom- 
bardy with the Spanish troops. The French recovered posses- 
sion of the whole duchy of Milan. Maximilian Sforza abdicated 
the sovereignty for a revenue of 30,000 crowns secured to him 
in France. lieo X., ranging himself on the side of the victors, 
signed, at Viterbo, on the 13th of October, a treaty, by which 
he restored Parma and Placentia to the French. Li a confer- 
ence held with Francis at Bologna, between the 10th and 15th 
of the following December, Leo induced that monarch to sacri- 
fice the liberties of the Gallican church by the concordat, to re- 
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nounoe the protection he had hitherto eztoided to the F\ar&h 
tines luid to the duke ofUrbiiio, although the former had always 
renuuned fiuthUd to Fiance. The pope seized the states of the 
duke of Urbino, and conferred them on his nephew, Lorenzo 
n. de' MedicL Amidst these transaction^ Ferdinand the 
Catholic died, oa the Idth of January, 1516, and his grandson 
Charles succeeded to his Spanish kmgdoms. On the ISth of 
August following, Charles signed, at ^yon, a treaty, by which 
Francis ceded to him all his right to the kingdom of Naples as 
the dower of a new-born daughter, whom he promised to 
Charles in marriage. From that time Maximilian remained 
singly at war with the republic of Venice and with France. 
During the campaign of 1516, his German army ccmtinued to 
commit the most enormous crimes in the Venmese -march ; hut 
Maximilian had never money enough to carry on the war with- 
out the subsidies of his allies: remaining tdone, he could no 
longer hope to be successful. On the 14th of December he con- 
sented to accede to the treaty of Noyon ; he evacuated Verona, 
which he had till then occupied, and the Venetians were once 
more put by the French in possession of aUthe states. of which 
the league of Cambray had proposed the partition : but their 
wealth was annihilated, their population reduced to one hal( 
theii^ constitution itself shaken, and they were never after in a 
state to make those efforts for the defence of the -independence 
of Italy, which might hav« been expected from them before 
this devastating war. 

Had Italy b^n allowed to repose after so many disasters, she 
might still have recovered her strength and pcmulation ; and 
when the struggle should have recommenced with the transal- 
pine nations, 3ie would have been found prepared for battle ; 
but the heartless levity and ambition, of Leo did not give her 
time. While the fiunily ci the Medici was becoming extinct 
around him, he dreamt only of mvesting it with new dignities ; 
he reftu9ed the Florentines permission to re-establish £eir re- 
public, and offored his alliance to whatever foreign monarch 
would aid him in founding on its ruins a principality for the 
bastard MedicL His third brother Giuliano due de Nemours, 
whom he had at first charged with the government of Flor- 
ence, died on the 17th of March, 1516. Lorenzo 11., son of his 
eldest brother Pietro, whom he had made duke of Ifrbino, and 
whom he sent to command at Florence after Giuliano rendered 
himself odious there by his pride and by his contemptible inca- 
pacitv — ^he too died only three jears ai^rwards, on the 28th of 
April, 1519. Leo supplied his place by cardinal Giulio de* 
Medici, afterwards Clement VH. This prelate was the natural 
son of the first Giuliano killed in the Pa!zzi conspiracy of 1478. 
He was considered the most able of the pope's ministers, and 
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the most moderate of his lieutenants. Giuliano IL had also left 
an illegitimate son, I]^lito, afterwards cardinal ; and Lorenzo 
n. had a legitimate daughter, "Catherine, . afterwards queen of 
France, and an illegitimate son, Alexander, destined to he the 
future tyrant of Florence. Leo, whether desirous of establi^- 
ing these descendants, or cairied away by the restlessness and 
levity of his character, si^ed only for war. 

The emperor Maximilian died on the 19th of January, 1519, 
leaving his hereditary states of Austria to his grandson Charles, 
already sovereign of all Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of the Low 
Countries, and of the county of Burgundy. Charles and Fran- 
cis both presented themselves as candidates for the imperial 
crown ; the electors gave it to the former, on the 28th of June, 
1519 : he was from that period named Charles V. Italy, in- 
deed the whole of Europe, was endangered by the immeasura- 
ble growth of this young monarch's power. The states of the 
church, over which he domineered by means of his kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, could not hope to jNreserve any independence 
but through an alliance with France. Leo at first thought so, 
and signed the preliminary articles of a league with Francis; 
but, suddenly changing sides, he invited Chicles V. to joii^ him 
in driving the French out of Italy. A secret treaty was signed 
between him and the emperor, on the 8th of May, 1521. By 
this the duchy of Milan was to be restored to Francesco Sfbrza, 
the second son of Louis the Moor. Parma, Placentia, and Fer- 
rara were to be united to the holy see : a duchy in the kingdom 
of Naples was to be secured to the bastard Alexander de' Med- 
ici The pope united his army to that of the emperor in the 
kingdom of Naples; the command of it was given jointly to 
Prbspero Colonna-and the marquis Pescara : war was declared 
on the Ist of August, and the imperial and pontifical troops en- 
tered Milan on the 19th of November : but in the midst of the 
joy of this first success, Leo X. died unexpectedly, on the 1st 
of December, 1521. 

Death opportunely delivered Leo from the dangers and anx- 
ieties into which he had thoughtlessly precipitated himself. His 
finances were exhausted ; his prodigality had deprived him of 
every resource ; and he had no means of carrying on a war 
which he had only just begun. He left his successors in a state 
of distress which was unjustly attributed to them, and which 
rendered them odious to tne people ; for the war into which he 
had plunged them, without any reasonable motive, was the 
most disastrous of all those which had yet afflicted unhappy 
Italy. There remained no power truly Italian that could take 
any part in it for her defence. Venice was so exhausted by 
the war of the league of Cambray, that she was forced to limit 
her efforts to the maintenance of her neutrality, and was hardly 
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powerftil enough to maie efven her neatrai positioii respected. 
Floi^nce remained subject to the cardinal Giulio de' Medici. 
The repablicfl of Sienna and Lucca were txemblingly prepared 
to obey tiie strongest : all the rest depended cm the trthisalpine 

Sower ; for an unexpected election, on the 9th of January, 1522, 
ad given a Flemish successor to Leo X., under the name of 
Adrian Y L This person had been the preceptor of Charles Vi, 
and had never seen Italy, where he was regarded as a barba- 
rian. The kingdom of Naples was governed and plundered by 
the Spaniarda After the French had lost the duchy of Milan, 
Francesco Sforza, who had been brought back by the impe- 
rialists, possessed only the name of sovereign. He had never 
been for a moment independent ; he had never been able to 
protect his subjects from the tyranny of the Spanish and Ger- 
man soldiers, who were hi» guards. Finally, the marquis de 
MontiTerrat and the duke of Savoy had allowed the French to 
become masters in their states, and had no power to refose them 
pesBBge to ravage oppressed Italy anew. 

The marshal Lautrec, whom Francis L had charged to de- 
fend the Milanese, and who still occupied the greater part cf 
the territory, was forced by the Swiss, who formed the sinews 
of his army, to attack the imperialists on the 29th ci April, 
1522, at Bicocca. Prospero Colonna had taken up a strong po- 
sition about three or four miles fhnn Milan, oa the road to 
Monza: he valued himself on making a d^enstve war,— en be- 
ing successful, without giving battla The Swiss attacked him 
in front, throwing themselves, without listening to the voice of 
their commander, into a hollow way which covered him, and 
where they perished, without the possibility of resistance. 
After having performed prodigies of ^or, the remainder were 
repulsed wim dreadful loss. In spite of the remonstrances of 
Lautrec, they immediately departed for their mountains; and 
he for his court, to justii^ himself Lescuns, his successor in 
the coomiand, sufi^red the imperialists to surprise and pillage 
Lodi ; and was at last forced to capitulate at Cremona on the 
6th of May, and evacuate the rest of Lombardy. Genoa was 
not comprehended in the capitulation, and remained still in 
possession of the French ; but, on the 30th of May, that city 
also was surprised by the Spaniards, and pillaged with all the 
ferocity which signalized that nation. It was one of the largest 
depdts of commerce in the west, and the ruin of so opulent a 
town shook the fortune of every merchant in Europe. The 
general of Charles then, judging Lombardy too much exhausted 
to support his armies, led them to live at discretion in the prov- 
inces of his ally, the pope. They raised among the states i^ll 
calling themselves independent, enormous subsidies to pay the 
soldiers, for which purpose Charles never sent money. The 
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plague, breaking out at the same time at Romti and Florencey 
added to the calamities of Italy so much the more that Adrian 
VI. abolished, as pagan superstition or acts of revolt against 
Providence, all the sanitary measures of police which had been 
invented to stop the spread of contagion. The pope died on the 
14th of September, 1523 ; and the Romans, who held him in 
horror, crowned his physician with laurel, as the savior of his 
coantiy. 

The death oP Adrian, however, saved no one. The cardinal 
Giulio de* Medici was chosen his successor, on the 18th of No- 
vemfjer, under the name of Clement VIL This man had j^assed 
for an able minister under his cousin Leo X., because prosperity 
still endured, and the pontifical treasury was not exhausted ; 
but when he had to struggle with a distress which he, however, 
had not caused, his ignorance in finance and administration, his 
sordid avarice, his pusillanimity, his imprudence, his sudden and 
ill-considered resolutions, his long indecisions, made him alike 
odious and contemptible. He was not strong enough to resist 
the tide of adversity. He found himseli^ without money and 
without soldiers, engaf;ed in a war without an object: he was 
incapable of oommandmg, and nowhere found ob^ence. 

The French were not disused to abandon their title to Lom- 
bardy, the possession of which they had just lost Before the 
end of the campaign, Francis sent thither another army, com- 
manded by his favorite, the admiral Bonnivet This admiral 
entered Italy by Piedmont; passed the Ticino on the 14th of 
September, 15&; and marched on Milan. But Prospero Co- 
lonna, who had chosen, among the great men of antiquity, Fap 
bins Cunctator for his model, was Mmirable in the art of stop- 
ping an army, of fittiguing it by slight checks, and at last forcing 
It to retreat without giving battle. Bonnivet, who maintained 
himself on the borders of Lombardy, was forced, in the month 
of May following, to open himself a passage to France by Ivrea 
and Mont St Beroard. The chevalier Bayard was killed while 
protecting the retreat of Bonnivet, in the rear-ffuard. The im- 
perialists nad been joined, the preceding year,lnr a deserter oP 
high importance, the constable Bourbon, one of lite first princes 
of the blood in France, who was accompanied bv many nobles. 
Charles V. put him, jointly with Pescara, at tne head of his 
army, and sent him mto Provence in the month of July; but 
after having besieged Marseilles, he was soon constrained to re- 
treat Francis L, who had assembled a powerful army, again 
entered Lombardy, and made himself master of Milan : he next 
laid siege to Pavia, on the 28th of October. Some time was ne- 
cessary for the imperialists to reassemble their army, which 
the campaign of Provence had disorganized. At length it ap- 
proached Pavia, which had resisted through the whole wintei^. 
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The king of f^nmce whs pressed by aD his captains to raise the 
siege, and to inarch against the enemy; but he refused, de- 
claring that it would be a compromise of the royal dignity, and 
foolishly remained within his lines. He was attack^ by Pe»- 
i»ra on the 24th of February, 1525; and, after a murd«!ous 
battle, made prisoner. 

For several months, while Francis L was besieging Pavia, 
he appeared the strongest power in Italy ; and the pope and 
Venetians, alarmed at his proximity, had treated with hun anew, 
and pledged themselves to remain neutraL The imperial gen- 
erals, after the victory, declared that these treaties wit^ the 
French were oflfences against their master, foe which they 
should demand satis&ction. Always without money, and prcs^* 
ed by the avidity of their ^diers, they sought only to discover 
offenders, as a pretence to raise contributions, and to let their 
troops live at free quarters. The pope and the Venetians were 
at first disposed to join in a league for resisting their exactions ; 
and they offered Louisa of Savoy, regent of France,' their aid 
to set her son Francis at liberty. But Clement VIL hod not 
sufficient courage to sign this league : he preferred returning 
again to the alliance of the emperor and the duke of Milan, for 
which he paid a considerable sum. As soon as the imperial 
generals had received the money, tliey refused to execute the 
treaty which they had made with him, and the pope was obliged 
to go back to the Venetians and Louisa of Savoy. Meanwhile 
Jerome Morone, chancellor of the duke of Milan, an old man 
regarded as the most able politician of bis time, made overtures, 
which revived the hope of arming all Italy for her independence. 
Francesco Sfbrza found himseljf treated by the Germans and 
Spaniards with the greatest indignity in his own palace : his 
subjects were exposed to every kind of insult firom an unbridled 
soldiery 4 and when he endeavored to ]votect them, the officers 
took pleasure in making him witness aggravations of injustice 
and outrage. The man, however, who made the German yoke 
press most severely on him was the marquis Pescara, an Italian, 
but descended from the Cataloniau house (^ Avalus, established 
in the kingdom of Naples for more than a century. He mani- 
fested a sort of vanity in associating himself with the Spaniards : 
he commanded their infantry ; he adc^ted the manners as well 
as pride of that nation. Morone, nevertlieless, did not despair 
of awakening his patriotism, by exciting his ambition. The 
kingdom of Naples, which had flourished under the bastard 
branch of the house of Aragon when the family of Avalos first' 
entered it, had sunk, since it had been united to Spain, into a 
state of the most grievous oppression. Morone determined on 
offering Pescaia. the crown of Naples, if he would join his efibrts 
to those of all the other Italians, for the deliverance c^ iua couq> 
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tiy. SnccesB depended on him : he could distribate the impe- 
rial troops, which he commanded, in such a manner aa that they 
could oppose no resistance. The duke of Milan had been 
warned that Charles V. intended taking his duchy from him, 
to confer it on his brother Ferdinand of Austria. The kingdom 
of Naples and tlie duchy of Milan were ready to pass over from 
the emperor's party to that of France, provided the French king 
would renounce all his claims to both, acknowledge Pescara 
king of Naples, Francesco Sforza duke of Milan ; and restore 
to Italy her independence, after having delivered her from her 
enemies. 

This negotiation was at first successful : each of tiie govern- 
ments to which the proposition of concurring in the indepen- 
dence of Italv was addressed, seemed to agree to it France 
renounced all pretensions to Lombardy and the Two Sicilies ; 
Switzerland promised to protect, on its side, the land of ancient 
liberty and to furnish it with soldiers ; Henry VIIL of England 
prom&ed money : Pescara coveted the crown, and Sforza was 
unpatient to throw off a yoke which had become insupportable 
to him ; but unhappily the negotiation was intrusted to too many 
cabinets, all jealous, perfidious, and ea^er to obtain advantages 
for themselves by sacrificing their allies. Clement was desi- 
rous of obtaining from the emperor a more advantageous treaty, 
by threatening him with France ; the queen regent of France 
endeavored to engage Charles to relax his rigor towards her 
son, by threatening him with Italy; Pescara, reserving the 
choice of either betraying his master or his allies, as £ould 
prove most profitable to him, had warned Charles that he was 
engaged in a plot which he would reveal as soon as he had 
every clue to it The duchess of Alen^on, sister of Francis, 
sent by her motlier to negotiate at Madrid, spoke 'still more 
clearly. She offered Charles to abandon Italy, the project re- 
specting which she disclosed, provided the emperor, in resto- 
ring her brother to liberty, would renounce his purpose of 
making him purchase it at the price of one of the provinces 
of France. Pescara, finding that his ^ourt knew more than he 
had told, determined on adopting the part of provocative agent 
instead of rebel ; he had only to choose between them. On the 
14th of October, 1525, he invited Morone to a last conference 
in the castle of Novara. After having made him explain all 
his projects anew, while Spanish ofiicers hid behind the arras 
Beard them, he caused him to be arrested, seized all the for- 
tresses in the state of MHan, and laid siege to the castle, in 
which the duke had shut himself up. He denounced to the 
emperor as tnutors, the pope, and all the other Italians his ac- 
complices ; but while he played this odious part, he was attack- 
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«d by a alow disease, of which he died on the 90th of No¥«iii- 
her, 1525, at the age (^ thiity-ox, abhorred by aU Italy. 

Charles, abusiiig the advantages which he had obtaraed, in- 
posed on Francis the treaty of Ma^id, signed on the 14Ui of 
Januazy, 1526; by which the latter abandoned Italy and the 
duchy of Bur^fundy. He was set at liberty on the 18tii of 
March following; and almost immediately declared to the 
Italians, that he did not r^rard himself bound by a treaty ex- 
torted from him by force. On the 22d of Majv be signed a 
league for the liberty of Italy with Clement ViL, the Vene- 
tians, and Francesco Sforza, but still did not abandon the pcdicy 
of bis mother: instead of thinking in earnest of restoring Italian 
independence, and thus securing the equilibrium of Emope, he 
had only one purpose, — ^that <^ alarming Charles with the Ital- 
ians; jind was ready to sacrifice them as soon as the emperor 
should abandon Burgundy. At the same time, his sujMnenesB, 
love of pleasure, distrust of his fortune, and repugnance to vio- 
late the treaty df Madrid, hindered him fixxn fulfilling any of 

" " 3 It 



the engaranents which he had contracted towards the «.«xwa0 , 
he sent mem neither money, Frraich cavalry, nor Bwiss forces. 
Charles, on the other hand, sent no 8Uiq[die8 to nay his armies 
to-Antonio de Leyva, the constable Bourbon, and Hugo de Mon- 
^ada, their commanders. These troops were therefoie oiUiged 
to live at free quartos, and the oppression of the vidiole coun- 
try was still more dreadful than it had ever yet been. 

The def^tion of the duke of Milan, in particular, |fave a 
pretence to Antonio de hayvB. to treat the wretched Milanese 
with redoubled rigor, as if thev could be responsible for what 
Leyva called the troachei^ of their master. 'Hie Spanish army 
was quartered on the citizens of Milan ; and there was not a 
soldier who did not make his host a prisoner, keeping him 
bound at the foot of the bed, or in the cellar, for the purpose 
of having him daily at hand, to force him, by blows or fresh 
torture, to satisfy some new caprice. As soon as one wretched 
person died under his BoflTeringB, or broke his bonds and ended 
his suflferings l^ a voluntary death, either precipitating himself 
through a window or into a weU, the Spaniard passed into an- 
other house to recfxnmence on its proprietor the same torture. 
The Venetians and the pope had united their forces, under the 
command of the duke of Urbino^ who, exaggerating the tactics 
of Proq;>ero Colonna, vras ambitious of no other success in wax 
than that of avoiding battle. He announced to the senate of 
Venice, that he would not approach Milan till the French and 
Swiss, whose support he had been promised, joined him. His 
inaction, while witnessing so many horrors, reduced the Ital- 
ians to despair. Sforsa, who had been nine montiis Uoekaded- 
in the castle of Milan, and who always hoped to be delivered 
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by the duke of Urbmo, whose cokro were in Bight, supported 
tne last extremity of hunger before be surrendered to the 
Spaniards, on the 24th of July, 1626. The pope, meanwhile, 
was ihr from suspecting himself in any danger ; but his person- 
al enemy, Pompeo Colonna, took advantage of the name of Uie 
imperial party to raise in the papal state 8000 armed peasants, 
with whom, on the 20th of September, he surprised the Vati- 
can, pillaged tiie palace, as well as the temple of St Peter^ 
and constrained the pope to abjure the alliance of France and 
Venice. About the same time, Gecnrge de Frundsberg, a Ger- 
man condottiere, entered Lombard;^ with 13,000 adventurers, 
whom he had engaged to fellow mm, and serve the emperor 
without pay, contenting themselves with the pillage of that 
unhappy country. 

The constable Bourbon, to whom Charles had given the 
chief command of his forces in Italy, determined to teJce ad- 
vantage of this new army, and unite it to that for which at 
Milan he had now no fur&er occasion ; but it was not without 
great difficulty that he could persuade the Spaniards to quit 
that city, where they enjoyed ue savage pleasure of infliir ting 
torture on their hosi& At length, however, he succeeded in 
leading them to Pavia. On the 90th of January, 1527, he join- 
ed Frmidsberg, who died soon after of apoplejnr. Bourbon now 
remained alone char^ with the command of this formidable 
army, already ezceedmg 25,000 men, and continually joined on 
its route by disbanded soldiers and brigands intent on piUage. 
The constable had neither money, equipments, nor artillery, 
and very few cavalry ; every town shut its gates on his: ap- 
proach, and he was often on the point of wanting provisions. 
He took tiie road of southern Italy, and entered TiiM»ny, stiH 
uncertain whether he should pillage Fbrence or Rome. Tlie 
marquis of Saluzzo, with a small army, retreated before him ; 
the duke of Urbino followed in his rear, but always keeping 
out of reach of battle. At last, Bourbon took the road to Rome^ 
by the valley of the 'Hber. On the 5th of May, 1527, he ar- 
rived before the capital of Christend<»n. Clement, long akrm^ 
ed at his march, had, on the 15th of March, signed a trace of 
eight months with the viceroy of Naples^ and dismissed his 
troops, never imagining that one of the emperor's lieutenOBts: 
would not respect the engagements of the other. On the b^ 
proach of Bourbon, however, the walls of Rome were agam 
mounted with en^es of war. The next day, the 6th of May, 
this renegade pnnce led his troops to the assaidt of the city. 
He was killed near the Janiculum, while mounting the first 
scaling-ladder. His Ml did not stop the terrific bimd of rob- 
bers which he led. The victorious army scaled the walls» 
which were ill defended ; and spread terror through the qoaN 
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ten of the Borgo, Vatican, and IhnsteveTe. In a few houn 
they were masters of the whole city, Clement having neglects 
ed to destroy the bridges on the Tiber. 

The capital of Christendom was then abandoned to a pillage 
unparalleled in the most calamitous period — that of the first 
tnumph of barbarism over civilization : neither Akric the Goth, 
nor Genseric the Vandal, had treated it with like ferocity. Not 
only was all that could be seized in every house and every shop 
carried o^ but the peasants of the fiefs of Colonna took posses- 
sion of the heavy flimiture which did not tempt the cupidity 
fii the soldier. From the day on which these barbarians en- 
tered the city, all personal protection was withdrawn ; women 
were abandoned to the outrages of the victors ; and sanctua- 
ries, enriched by the veneration of Christendom for twelve cen- 
turies, were devoted to spoliation. The squares before the 
churches were strewed with the ornaments of the altar, relics^ 
and other sacred things, which the soldiers threw into the street 
after having torn ofi^ the gold and silver which adorned them. 
Men, women, and children were seized, whenever their captors 
could flatter themselves that they had concealed some treasure, 
or that there was any one sufficiently interested for them to 

Siy their ransom. Every house resounded with the cries and 
mentations of wretched persons thus subjected to the torture; 
and this dreadfiil state of crime and agony lasted not merely 
days, but was prolonged for more than nine nionths : it was not 
till the 17th of February, 1528, that the prince of Orange, one 
of the French lords who had accompanied Bourbon in his re- 
bellion, finally withdrew from Rome all of this army that vice 
and disease had spared. The Germans, indeed, after the first 
few days, had sheathed their swords, to plunge into drunken- 
ness and the most brutal debauchery ; but the Spaniards, up to 
the last hour of their stay in Rome, indefatigable in their cold- 
blooded cruelty, continued to invent fresh torture to extort new 
ransoms firom all who fell into their hands ; even the pla^e, 
the consequence of so much suffering, moral and phjrsical, 
which broke out amidst all these horrors, did not make the ra- 
pacious Spaniard loose his prey. 

The struggle between the Italians, feebly seconded by the 
French, and the generals of 'Charles V., was prolonged yet 
more than two years after the sack o( Rome ; but it on^ added 
to the desolation of Italj, and destroyed alike in all the Italian 
provinces the last remams of prosperity. On the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1527, Heniy VDI. of England and Francis L contracted 
the treaty of Amiens, for the deliverance, as the two sovereigns 
announced, of the pope. A powerful French army, commanded 
by Lautrec, entered Italy in the same month, by the province 
of Alexandria. They surprised Pavia on the 1st of October, 
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And dilring eigiit days batbaioimly fnUAged that ^reat city, un- 
der pretence of avenging the defeat S* their king rnider its 
walla After this succesa, Lantrec, instead cf completing the 
•conqu^ of Lombardy, directed his march towards the south ; 
renewed the alliance of France with the duke of Ferrara, to 
whose son was given in marriage a daughter of Louis XIL, 
sister of the queen of France, lie secu^ the friendship of 
the Florentine republic, which, oa the 17th of the preceding 
May, had taken advantage of the distress and captivity of the 
pope, to recover its liberty, and to re-establish its government 
m the same form in which it stood in 1512^ The pope, learn- 
ing that Lautrec had arrived at Orvieto, escaped fiom the cas- 
tle of St Angelo on the 9th of December, and took refuge in 
the French camp. The Spaniard Alarcon had detained him 
captive, with thuleen cardinals, during six months, in that foiv 
tress ; and, though the plague Imd broken out there, he did not 
relax in his severity. After having received 400,000 ducats for 
his ransom, instead of releasing him, as he had engaged to do 
the next day, it is protahle that he sulfered him to escape, lesl 
his own soldiers should arrest him in order to extort a second 
xansom. 

Lautrec passed the Trcmto to enter the Abruzzi with his 
fiowerfbl army on the 10th of February, 1326. The banditti 
iwhom Charles Y. called his soldiers, whom he never paid, and 
who showed no disposition to obedience, were cantoned at MO- 
«ii, Rome, Kod the principal cities in Italy : they divided their 
time between debauchery and the inflietidn of torture on their 
hosts ; their officers were unable to induce them to leave the 
towns and advance towards the enemy. The people, in the ex- 
cess of snaring, met every change with eagerness, and re- 
ceived Lautrec as a deliverer. lie would probacy have ob- 
tained complete success, if Francis had not iust at this moment 
withheld the monthly advance of money which he had prom- 
ised. That monarch, identifying his pride of royalty with 
prodigalitjr, exhaust^ his finances in pleasures and entertain- 
ments ; his want ci economy drew on him all his disastera 
Lautrec, on his side, although he had many qualities of a good 

Seneial, was hareh, proud, and obstinate : he piqued himself on 
oin^ always tbe opposite of what he was counselled. Disre- 
gaidmg tiie national peculiarities pf the French, he attempted 
m war to discipline them in slow and regular movements. He 
lost valuable tmie in Apulia, where he took and sacked Melfi, 
on the 23d of March, with a barbarity worthy of his adven»- 
ries, the Spaniards : he did not arrive till the Ist of May before 
Naples. The prince of Orange had just entered that city with 
the army which had sacked Rome, but of which the greater 
part had been carried off by a dreadful mortality, the conse- 
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quence and punifihment of its vices and crime& Instead of 
vigorously attacking them, Lautrec, in sfnte of tlie wana re- 
monstrances of his ofBlcers, persisted in reducing Naples by 
blockade ; thus exposing his army to the influence of a defllmo- 
tive climate. The imperial fleet was destroyed,, on the 28th of 
May, in the gulf of Salerno, by Filippino Doria, who was in 
the pay of France. The inhabitants of Naples experienced the 
most cruel privations, and sickness soon made great havoc 
amongst them : but a malady not less &tal broke out at the 
same time in the French camp. The soldiers, under a borninff 
sun, surrounded with putrid water, condemned to every kind of 
privation, harassed by the light cavalry of the enemy, mfinitely 
superior to theirs, sank, one afl»r the other, under pestilentid 
fevers. In the middle of June, the French reckoxted in their 
camp 25,000 men ; by the 2d of August, there did not remain 
4000 fit for service. At this period all the springs were dry, 
and the troops began to suffer from hunger and miist Lau- 
trec, ill as he was, had till then supported the army by his 
coura^ and invincible obstinacy ; but, worn out at last, he ex- 
pired m the night of the I5th of August : — almost all the other 
officers died in like manner. The marquis de Saluces, on 
whom the command of the army devolved, felt the necessity <^ 
a retreat, but knew not how to secure it in presence of such a 
superior force. He tried to escape from the imperialists, by 
taking advantage of a tremendous storm, in the night of the 
29th of August ; but was soon pursued, and overtaken at Aver- 
sa, where, on the SOth, he was forced to capitulate. The magar 
zines and hospitals at Capua were^ at the same time, given up 
to the Spaniards. The prisoners and the sick were crowded 
toother in the stables of the Magdalen, where contagion ao- 
quu-ed new force. The Spaniards foresaw it, and watched with 
indifference the d^ony and death of all ; for nearly all of that 
brilliant army perished — a few invalids only ever returned to 
France. 

During the same campaign another French army, conducted 
by Fran9ois de Bourbon, count de St Pol, had entered Lom- 
bardy, at the moment when Henry duke of Brunswick led 
thither a German army. Henry, finding nothing more to pil- 
lage, announced that his mission was to pimish a rebellious na- 
tion, and "piit to the sword all the inhabitants of the villages 
through which he passed. Milan was at once a prey to &mme 
and the plague, aggravated by the cupidity and cold-blooded 
ferocity of liyva, who still commanded the Spanish garrison. 
Ley va seized all the provisions brought in from the country ; 
and, to profit by the general misery, resold them at an enoitnous 
price. Genoa had remained subject to the French, and was 
little less oppressed ; none of its republican institutions were 
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any longer respected : but a great admiral still rendered it il- 
lustrious. Andrea Dbria had cdlected a fleet, on board of whicb 
he summoned all the enterprising spirits of Liguria : his ne- 
l^iew Filippino, who had just gained a victory over the impe- 
rialists, was his lieutenant The Dorias demanded the restora- 
tion of liberty to their country as the price of their services : 
unable to obtain it from the French, they passed over to the 
miperialista Assured by the promises of Charles, they pre- 
sented themselves, on the 12th of September, before Genoa, 
ex<5ited their countrymen to revolt, and constrained the French 
to evacuate the town : they made themselves masters oi Savona 
on the 21st of October, and a few days afterwards of Castel- 
letta Boria then proclaimed the republic, and re-established 
once more the freedom of Genoa, at the moment when all free- 
dom was near its end in Italy. The winter passed in suiSerinff 
and inaction. . The following year, Antonio de Lejrva surpris^ 
the count de St Pol at Landriano, on the 21st of June, 1529, 
and made him prisoner, with all the principal officers of the 
French army. The rest dispersed or returned to France. This 
was the last military incident in this dreadful war. 

Peace was ardenUy desired on all sides; negotiations were 
actively carried on ; but every potentate sought to deceive his 
ally, in order to obtain better conditions from his adversary. 
Margaret oi Austria, the sister of the emperor's father, and 
Louisa of Savoy, the mother of the king of France, met at Cam- 
bray ; and in conference, to which no witnesses were admitted, 
aijanged what was called ^^Le traiie des dames.''^ Clement 
VII. had at the same time a nuncio at Barcelona, who negotia- 
ted with the emperor. The latter was impatient to arrange 
the afiairs of Italy, in order to pass into Germany. Not only 
had Soliman invaded Austria, and, on the 13th of September, 
arrived under the walls of Vienna, but the reformation of Luther 
excited in all the north of Germany a continually increasing 
ferment On the 20th of June, 1529, Charles signed at Barce- 
lona a treaty of perpetual alliance with the pope : by it he en- 
gaged to sacrifice the republic of Florence to the pope's ven- 
geance, and to place in the service of Clement, in order to ac- 
compli^ it, all the brigands who had previously devastated Italy. 
Florence was to be given in sovereignty to the bastard Alexan- 
der de' Medici, who was to marry an illegitimate daughter of 
Charles V. On the 5th of August following, Louis and Marga- 
ret signed the treaty of Cambrayj by which France abandoned, 
without reserve, all its Italian allies to the caprices of Charles; 
who, on his side, renounced Burgundy, and restored to Francis 
his two sons, who had been retained as hostages. Charles ar- 
rived at Genoa, on board the fleet of Andrea "Dorisi, on the 12th 
of August The pope awaited him at Bologna, into which he 
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madeluBeiibyoiiUiddtbafNoveiiibCT. He Hnmiwmed tfaktor 
all the prinoes of Italy, or their deputies, and treated them with 
more modeiatioii than might have heen e^^ected after- the 
flfaamefiil abandonment of them by France. As he knew the 
health of Fruicesoo Sfixm, duke df Milan, to be in a declining 
state, which promised but few years of life, he granted him the 
resdtntioa of his dodiy fer the som of 900,000 dooals, which 
Sferza was to pay at different teims: they had not aU fellen 
due when that pnnoe died^ on tibe 24th of October, 15% wiU»- 
oat issue, and his estates escheated to the emperor. On tibe 
23d of December, 1529^ Charles gnmted peaceto the Vene- 
tians ; who restored him only some pbees m Apulia, and gave 
up Ravenna and Cervia to the pcqpe. On the 20th of Mardi, 
Alphoaso d'Este also signed a trea^, by which he reforad his 
di&rences with the pcqpe to the aiiHtration of the anperoir. 
Charles did not pronounce on than tiU the followipff year. He 
conferred on Alphonso the possession of Modena, Keggio^ and 
Rubbieni, as fiefeof the emqpire; and he made the pope give 
him the investiture of Ferrara. On the Idth of March, 16$^ a 
diploma of the emperor raised the marquisate of Mantua to a 
duchy, in &vor of Frederick de Gonzagtu The duke of Savoy 
and the marquis de Montfenrat, till thai protected by France^ 
airived at Bologna, to place themselves under the protection 
of the emperor. The duke of Urluno was recommended to him 
by the Venetians, and obtained some promises of fitvor. The 
republics of Grenoa, Sienna, and LuQca had permissian to vege- 
tate under the imperial protection ; and Charles, having reoeiv^ 
from the pq>e, at Bologna, on the 22d of February ami 24th of 
March, the two crowns of Lombardy and of the empire, d^part>> 
ed in the beginning of April fer Uermany, in ofder to escape 
witnessing pSd odious service, in which he eonseirted that hia 
tvwps should be empbyed against Fbrence. 



CHAP. XVL 

OppreflBion ot Italy daring the tiiree laM Centariea.— Saeeenive Fall of all 

lier Repablics.— Her last Cfbmrabioiui. 

• 

Tm evil destiny of Italy was accomplished. Claries Vm, 
when he first invaded that country, opened its gates to aU the 
transalpine nations ; from that period Italy was ravaged, during 
thirty-six years, by Germans, French, Spaniards, Swiss, and 
even Turks. Thejr inflicted on her calamities bevond exami^ 
in history; calamities so much the more keenly felt, as thesufl 
ferers wero more civilized, and the authors mc^e barbarous. 
The French invasion ended in givmg to the greatest enemaes 
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of France the dominion of that country, so rich, so industrious^ 
and of which the possession was sought ardently by all. Never 
would the house of Austria have achieved the conquest of Italy, 
if Charles VIIL, Louis XIL, and Francis I. had not previously 
destroyed the wealth and military organization of the nation ; 
if they had not themselves introduce the Spaniards into the 
kingdom of Naples, and the Germans into the states of Venice ; 
forgetting that both must soon after be subject to Charles V. 
The independence of Italy would have been b^ieficial to 
France: the rapacious and improvident policy which made 
France seek subjects where it should only have sought allies, 
was the origin of a long train of disasters to the French. 

A period of three centuries of weakness, humiliation, and 
suffering, in Italy, began in the year 1530 : from that time she 
was always oppressed by foreigners, and enervated and corrupt- 
ed by her masters. These last reproached her with the vices 
of which they were themselves the authors. After having re- 
duced her to the impossibili^ of resisting, they accused her of 
cowardice when she suhnutted, and of rebellion when she made 
eSartB to vindicate herself. The Italians, during liiis long pe- 
riod of slavery, were agitated with the desire of becoming <»ice 
more a nation: as, however, they had lost the direction of dieir 
own affiiirs, they ceased to have any history which could be 
called theirs ; their misfortunes have become but episodes in 
the histories of other nations. We should not^ however, look 
upon the task which we have imposed on ourselves as con- 
cluded, if we did not distinguisli, amidst this general subjuga- 
tkm, the particular calamities which closed the existence of 
the republics which still remained independent after the coro- 
natkm of Charles V. 

The Florentines, who, from 1512, had been victims of all the 
faults of Leo X. and Clement VIL, — who had been drawn into 
all the oscillations of their policy,, and called upon to make pro- 
digious sacrifices of money for projects with which they had 
not even been made acquainted, — were taught under these 
popes to detest the yoke of the MedicL When the constable 
bourbon apiproached their walls in his march to Rome, on the 
26th of April, 1527, they were on the point of recovering their 
liberty : tlie cardinal de Cortona, who commanded for the pope 
at Florence, had distributed arms among the citizens for their 
defence ; and they determined to emjdoy them for their libera- 
tion : but the terror which this army of brigands inspired did 
the cardinal the service of repressing insurrection. When, how- 
ever, they heard soon after of the taking of Rome, and of the 
captivity of the pope, all the most notable citizens presented 
themselves in their civic dress to the cardinal de Cortona ; de- 
clared finnly, but with calmnesii that they were henceforth 
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dee ; tad ecnpdled him, widi tlie two bsfltaid IMiei wiioni 
he hRmgiit ap^ to quit the eity. It was on the 17th of May, 
1507, that the lieutenant of Clenaent dbejred ; and the ooDstita- 
tMNi, such as it existed in 1512, with its grand council, was re- 
stored wfthout chanse, except that the office of gODfiiksiier was 
Glared aanuaL The fiist penmn unrested wSh this charge 
was Nicolo Capponi, a man enthusiRstic in Teligkm, and mode- 
nte in politics: he was the son of Pietro Gapponi, who had 
braved Charies YIIL In 1508, he was soooeedel by Baldasmre 
Gudocci, whose eharacter was mofe enereetic, and opinions 
more democratic. Gaiducci waa socoeeded, in ISBO^hyRaf' 
&ele Gifolami, who witnessed the end of the Tepublic^ 

Florence, during the whole period of its f lory and power, 
had neglected the arts of war : it reckoned for its d^raioe on 
the adventurers whom its wealth eoukl summon iiom all parts 
to its service ; and set hut little value on a cooiage whi<^ men^ 
without any other virtue, were so eager to sell to the highest 
bidder. Since the transalpine nations had h^nn to siudoe 
Itidy to their tyranny, these hirelmg arms sai&ed no longer 
fiir the public safety. Statesmen bmn to see the necessity ^ 
givinff the repubkc a protection wnhin itaeMi Macdiianrelli^ 
who med on the 2SUi of June, 1627, six weeks after the restev»» 
tion of the popular ^venment, had \mm long encaged in pep> 
suading his fidlow-citizens of the necessity of awaSening a mil- 
itaiy spirit in the people: it was he who caused the country 
militia, named roratnenso, to be fermed into reg im jB nt& A 
body of mercenaries, organised by Giovanni de* Medici, a dk- 
tant kinwnan of the popes^ served at the time as a militsry 
school for the Tuscans^ among ^pdiom alone the corps had been 
raised : it acquired a high reputation under the name of bamie 
nere. No infimtry equalled it in courage and intelli|p»iceL 
Five thoosand of these wanriors served under. Laotrec m the 
kingdom of Naples, where- they almost all perished When, 
to^nurds the end of the year 1528, the Florentines perceived 
that their situation became mote and more oritical, they form- 
ed, among those who enjo^red the greatest privileges m their 
country, two bodies of mditia, which displayed the utmost valor 
for its defence. The iirat, consisting of 800 young men of noble 
femilies, undertook the guard of the palace, and the support of 
the constitution; the second, of 4000 soldiers drawn qply fiora 
among femilies having a ri^ht to sit in the council-general, 
were called the civic militia: both soon found (qvportunities 
of proving that generosity and patriotism suffice to create, in a 
very diort periol, the best soMierei The illustrious Michael 
Angelo was charged to superintend the fortifications of Flop- 
enee ; they were completed in the month of Apfril, IfiOOl^- liist* 
ly, the ten ocmimiSBionera of war chose for the command of the 
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eily Maktesta Bi^lkni of Perngia, who was leoommeiided to 
tfaeiB as maeh Ibr his hatred of tbe Medici, who had uojustly 
pat hia ftiliier to death, as fi>r his reputatieii ibr valor and mili- 
tary talent 

Ciement VIL sent against Flcffenoe, his native country, that 
very prince <^Orangei the sacceascNr dTBourbcm, who had made 
him prisoner at Rcme ; and with him that verjr army of robbow 
which had overwhelmed the holy see, and its subjecta, with 
misery and eveiy oatrage. This army entered Tuscany m the 
racMrth of September, 15S9>, and tocw posseanon of 6oitoaB, 
Arezzo, and all the upper Val d'Ama On the l^h of October 
the prince of Orange encamped in the ]dain of Ripoli, at the 
feot of the walls of Flor^ice ; and, towaids Uie end of Decem- 
ber, Ferdinand de Gonzaga led on the right bank of the .^mo 
enc^er imperial army, composed of 20,0w Spaniards and Gei^ 
mans, which occupied without resistance Pistoia and Prata 
Notwithstanding the immense superiority of their forces, the im- 
perialists did not attempt to make a Inreach in the walls of Flor- 
ence ; they resolved to make themselves masters of die ci^ by 
Uoclnde. The Florentines, on tbe contrary, animated by 
Breachers who inherited the zeal of Savonarola, and who united 
liberty with religion as an object of their wondiip, were eager 
for battle : they made frequent attacks (mi the whole line of their 
enemies, led m turns. by Malatesta Baglicmi and Stefimo Co- 
lonna: They made nightly sallies, covered with white shirts 
to distinguish each other in the dark, and successively surprised 
the posts of the imperialists: but the slight advantages, thus 
obtained, could not disguise the growing danger of the repub- 
lic. France had aba^bned them to their enemies; there re- 
mained not one ally either in Italy or the rest of Europe ; while 
the army of the pope and emperor comprehended idi the sur- 
vivors of those soldiers who had so long been the terror of Italy 
by their courage and ferocity, and whose warlike ardor was 
now redoubled by the hope of the approaching pillage of the 
richest city in4he West 

The Florentines had one solitary chance of deliverance. 
Francesco Ferrucci, one of their citizens, who had learned the 
art of war in the bande nere, and joined to a mind full of 
resources an unconquerable intrepidity and an ardent patriot- 
ism, was not shut up within the walls of Florence : he had 
been named commissary general, with unlimited power over 
all that remained without the capital. Ferrucci was at first 
engaged in conveying provisions from Empoli to Florence : he 
afterwards took Volterra from the imperialists; and, having 
formed a small army, proposed to tbe signoria to seduce alhthe 
adventurers and brigands from the imperial army, by promisiiig 
|hem another Allege ^ the poatiical court, and succeeding in 
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that, to inarch at their head on Rome, frighten demeBt, and 
force him to grant peace to their country. The signcMia re- 
jected this plan as too daring. Ferrucci then formed a seocxid, 
which was little less hold. He departed from Volterra, made 
the tour of Tuscany, which the imperial troops traversed in 
every direction, collected at Leghorn, Pisa, the Val di Nievole, 
and in the mountains of Pistoia, every soldier, every man of 
courage, still devoted to the republic ; and, after having thus in- 
creased his army, he intended to fiill on the imperial camp be- 
fore Florence, and force the prince of Orange^ who bepn to 
feel the want of money, to raise the siege. Fenrucci, with an 
intrepidity equal to his skill, led his litde troop, from the 14th 
of July to the 2d of August, 1530, through numerous bodies of 
imperialists, who preened, followed, and surrounded him aa 
all sides, as far as Gavinana, four miles from San Marcello, in 
the mountains of Pistoia. He entered that village about mid- 
day, on the 2d of August, with 3000 in&ntry and 500 cavalry. 
The prince of Orange, at the same time, entered by another 
ffate, with a part of 3ie army which besieged Florence. The 
different corps, which had on every side harassed Ferrucci in 
his march, poured in upon him from idl quarters : the battle in- 
stantly began, and was fought with relentless fory within the 
walls of Gkivinana. Philibert de Chajlon, prince of Orange, in 
whom that house became extinct, was l^illed by a double shot, 
and his corps put to flight ; but other bands of imperialists suc- 
cessively arrived, and continually renewed the attack on a small 
force exhausted with fiitigue : 2000 Florentines were already 
stretched on the field of battle ; when Ferrucci, pierced with 
several mortal wounds, was borne bleeding to the presence of 
his personal enemy, Fabri2;brMaramaldi,A Caiabrese, who com- 
manded the light cavalry of the emperor. The Caiabrese 
stabbed him several times in his rage ; while Ferrucci calmly 
said, ** Thou wouklst kill a dead man !** The republic perished 
with him. 

When news of the disaster at Gavinana reached Florence, 
the consternation was extreme. Baglicmi, who for some days 
had been in treaty with the prince of Orange, and who was 
accused of having given him notice of the project of Ferrucci, 
declared that a longer resistance was impossible, and that he 
was determined to save an imprudent city, which seemed bent 
upon its own ruin. On the 8th of August hie opened the bas- 
tion, in which he was stationed, to an imperial captain, and 
planted his artillery so as to command the town. The citizens, 
m consternation, abandoned the defence of the walls^ to employ 
themselves in concealing their valuable effocts in the churches; 
and the signoria acquainted Ferdinand de Gonzaga, who had 
auoceeded the prince of Orange in the command of the army, 
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that they were ready to capitulate. The terms granted on the 
12th of August, 1530, were less rigorous than the Florentines 
might have apprehended. They were to pay a gratuity of 
80,000 crowns to the army which besieged them, and to recall 
the Medici In return, a complete amnesty was to be granted 
.to all who had acted against tnat family, the pope, or Sie em- 
peror. But Clement had no intention to observe any of the en- 
gagements contracted in his name. On the 20th of August, 
he caused the parliament, in the name of the sovereign people, 
to create a balm, which vras to execute the vengeance of wMch 
he would not himself take the responsibility : he subjected to 
the torture, and afterwards punished with exile or death, by 
means of this balia, all the patriots who had signalized them- 
selves by their zeal for liberty. In the first month 150 illus- 
trious citizens were banished ; before the end of the year there 
were more than 1000 sufferers : every Florentine femily, even 
among those most devoted to the Medici, liad some one mem- 
ber among the proscribed. 

Alexander, the bastard Medici, whom Clement had appointed 
chief of the Florentine republic in preference to his cousm 
Hyppolito, did not return to his country till the 5th of July, 
1531 : he was the bearer of a rescript fiom the emperor, which 
gave Florence a constitution nearly mcmarchical ; but, so far 
from confining himself within the limits traced, Alexander 
oppressed the people with the most grievous tyranny. Cruelty, 
debauchery, and extortion, marked him for public hatred. On 
the 10th of August, 1535, he caused to be poisoned his cousin, 
the cardinal Ippelito, who undertook the defence of his fellow- 
^untrymen against him. He at last, on the 6th of January, 
1537, was himself assassinated by his kinsman and companion 
in licentiousness, Lorenzino de' Medici. 

But the death of Alexander did not restore freedom to his 
country. The agents of his tyranny, the most able but also the 
most odious of whom was the historian Guicciardini, needed a 
prince for their protector. They made choice of Cosmo de' 
Medici, a young man of nineteen, descended in the fourth gen- 
eration from Lorenzo, the brother of the former Cosmo. On 
the 9th of January, 1537, they proclaimed him duke of Flor- 
ence, hoping to guide him henceforth at their pleasure ; but 
they were deceived. This man, &Ise, cold-blooded, and fero- 
cious, who had all the vices of Filippo II., and who shrank from 
no crime, soon got rid of his counsellors, as well as of his ad- 
versaries. Cosmo I., in 1569, obtained from the pope Pius V. 
the title of grand-duke of Tuscany ; a title that the emperoj^ 
would not men acknowledge, tfiough he afrerwards, in 1575, 
granted it to the son of Cosmo. Seven grand^ukes of that 
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fiottSy r^gned sncceBnvely at Ftorenee. The ket, Gian Gas- 
tone, died oQ the 9tfa of My, 1737. 

It was Coemo who abolished the name ef republic at hernia, 
as he had done at Fkarence. That city, so tog fiiilhliil to the 
GhabeliDe party, had evinced the same devodoB to the emperor 
in the wars of the beginning of the century. Charles V. toi^ 
advantage of it to introduce into Sienna a ^Niniflh garrison, 
destin^ to overawe Tuscany and the court of Rome ; but the 
^^aimids showed there, as everywhere else, the charactenstic 
pride, cupidity, and ferocity which had rendered them umver- 
sally odious. On the 11th of August, 1562, the Siennese, una- 
Ue to bear with them any Imiger, rose against them, drove 
them out, and introduced a French garriscm in their stead. 
Cosmo pledged himself to remain neutral in the war lighted 
up anew between the French and the imperialists: he, never- 
theless, on the 27tib of January, 1554, attacked, without any 
declaration cf war, the Siennese, whose city he hoped to take 
by surprise. Having failed in this attack, he gave the command 
of his army to the ferocious marquis de JB&rignano, who un- 
dertook to reduce it by femine. The first act of Marignano 
was to massacre without mercy all the women, children, aged, 
toad sick, whom the Siennese, beginning to feel the want of 
fHovisioBs, had sent out of the town : every peasant discovered 
carrying provisions into Sienna was immediately hung before 
its gatea The villages and fortresses of the Siennese, hr the 
roost part, attempted to remain fiuthful to the republic ; but in 
all those which fadd out until the cannon was planted against 
their walls, the inhabitants were inhumanly jHit to death. It 
was then that the edge of the sword or femine destroyed the 
rustic population, particularly that of the coast of Maremms, 
covered with forests at this day. The Maremmane fever ovei^ 
ran that desolate district ; and those who at 'the peace returned 
there to reap the inheritance of the victims of Marignano, soon 
feu themselves the victims of that disease. The cit^ of Sienna 
at last capitulated, on the 2d of April, 1555; and its eafntula- 
tion was not better respected than that of Florenca Death 
and exile were the lot of those ^nerous citizens to whom an 
amnesty had been promised. iSe Spaniards retained posses- 
sion of Sienna for two years ; and did not surrender it to the 
duke of Florence untO the 19th of July, 1557. 

After the subjugation of Sienna, there remained m Italy 
(Hily three republics, Lucca, Genoa, and Venice, unless it may 
be permitted to reckon San Marino, a free village, situated on 
the summit of a mountain of Romagna, which has alike escaped 
both usurpation and history until our own time. 

In 154o, Lucca had a gonfelonier, named Francesco Bnria- 
machi, who formed the l»ld project of restoring liberty to all 
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Uie m^Uks of Toacaoy. The militk of Lucca, in. number 
only 2000, were to be reviewed by him on a given day, after 
wiuch be was to lead them suddenly acroas the mountanis to 
Pisa, in order to rouse that warlike city to revolt: detachmenta 
were, at tiie same tune^ to be sent to excite similar insurreo- 
tioQs at Pescia, Pistoia, Florence, Bologna, Sienna, and Peni> 
gia. Popular governments were everywhere to be organizedy 
and the different towns were to form one confederation, 

Charles V., then engaged in Germany in combating the 
league of Smalkalde, was supposed not to be in a situation to 
d^nd Italy. But the spies of Cosmo discoveied the plot The 
duke of Florence demanded the punishment of tiie conq[>iratora 
from the magistrates of Lucca; who, trembling at the empe- 
ror's displeasure, delivered Burlamachi to the lieutoiant of 
Charles at MUan. The fint magistrate of a r^puhUc, calling 
itself still free, was tortured, and afterwards beheaded, by order 
of a ftreign governor. From that pwiod Luoca waa ruled bjr 
a nanow aiiatocracy, called in denaion t aignori deleerMoiu 
no; because the magistracies paased amooff thcnn ftom one to 
the other in rotation aa in a circle* The Martiniana law, pro- 
poaed on the 9th of November, 1556, by the gontakmier MartiD 
Bemardini, excluded ftom odfl&oe eveiy man who was not de- 
scended fimm ftmilies which had an hereditaiy share in tiie 
aovereigi^ of the republic : of those there were not, in the 
year lfi)Q, more than 106; and at the last enumeration, made 
m 1797, there were not more than 88. They were, neverthe- 
less^ to furoish a signoria, composed of a eonfidonier, nine an- 
ziani, a senate of thirty-six ibembers, apd a grand council of 
ninety. This jealous aristxxsacy, hated by ue pec^e, could 
not mamtain itself ftom the moment it came in contact with 
the French of the revolution. These last took possession of 
Tuscany, on the 15th of October, 1800; on the 25t& of De- 
cember, 1801, the Lucchese gave themselves a representative 
constitution ; and on tlie 4th of June, 1806, they demanded of 
Napoleim a sovereign of his ftmily. His sister, the jnincess 
Elise, was, on the 23d of June following, invested with the 
principality of Lucca, but witbt laws whidi secured to the citi- 
zens and people more equality and freedom than they had for 
a long period enjoyed. 

Ai^rea Doria restored the name of republic to Genoa, his 
native country, but with it he restored neither liberty nor inde- 
pendence. He constituted for the government of the republie 
a narrow aristocracy, which he continued to rule with his 
nephew Giannettina He, at the same time, attached his coun- 
try to the house of Austria, with a submission which the great- 
er number <^ G^uese felt as the deepest humiliatiQO. fi waa 
to throw off the double yoke of the Spaniarda and of Doria 
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tfait Gian Loigi de' I^eschi fonned a cooBfancy, celebrated 
alike in history and poetry. Fieschi broogfat down the vassals 
of his TBSt Si^ in tl^ mountains; he had roosed and inflamed 
the partisans <^ ancient fireedom: he combined with aU these 
the lestlesB spirits which desired only confbsioii and a change. 
In fine, be secured the aid of France; and on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1547, seized the port, fleet, and gates of the city. Gian- 
nettino Doiia was killed as he endeavored to appease the sedi- 
tion. The aged Doria fled ; the revoiutian was accomplished : 
bat Gian Lnigi de' Fieschi, who should direct its course, was 
nowhere to be found. In passing from on^ galley to another, 
be bad fidlen unperceived into the sea, and, being loaded with 
heavy armor, was drowned. His companions, without a duef^ 
knew no longer what was to be done. Though victors, they 
already treated with the signoria as if vanquished ; and con- 
tented themselves with the promise of an amnesty. The Do* 
• rias did not observe this pledge; all the conspnutcMS wh<»n 
they coold seize were executed. It was not till after the death 
of Andrea Doiia, which took place only on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1560, that the G^Mese limited, though in a small degree, 
the rights of the aristocracy; they admSted, on the 17u of 
March, 1576, a body <^new nobles into the government They 
also preserved, with jealousy, the little that remained of their 
independence. The court of Spain repeatedly endeavoreif to 
sappresB the name of republic, and to overawe them by a 
cibidel; but they twice defeated its attempts, in 1548 and 
1571. 

The aristocracy of Genoa was again, in 1628, endangered 
by a conspiracy. The fiimilies inscribed on the golden oook, 
and having the right to sit in council, including the new as 
well as ancient ndbOity, did not exceed in number 170 ; but 
there were in Dguria at least 450 families equally noble, deco- 
rated with titles, possessing fiefs, prelacies, commanderies, and 
hereditary wealth, who were excluded from, all share in the 
j[|ovemment Julius Cesar Vachero persuaded these to aid him ' 
m seizing a sovereignty from which they thou^t themselves 
unjustly excluded. Vachero was a merchant of immense 
wealth, who had adopted the Spanish manners, then predomi- 
nant in Italy. His palace was always filled with bravos; he 
never walked out without having numbers in his train ; who- 
ever of^ded him immediately fell under the dagger of the 
assassin, who escaped from justice by intimidating Uie judges 
or witnesses with fi'esh crimes. All the fiimilies not inscribed 
on the golden book promised to unite their bravos to those of 
Vachera On the 1st of April, 1628, they were to make a 
joint attack upon the public palace, massacre all the ancient 
nobility, and new-model the government, under the protection 
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of the duke of Savoy : but the plot was discovered the evening 
preoeding that destined for its executi<m. Vachero and seve- 
ral of his acoomplices were arrested and executed. 

The Genoese in the same century experienced a great ca* 
lamity. On the 18th of Mav, 1684, their capital was bombard- 
ed by the fleet of Louis XIV. ; who felt his royal dignity of^ 
fended by so smsdl a people daring to resist his wUL He de- 
manded the establishment of a dep6t at Savona, to provision 
with salt and ammunition of war his fortress of Casal de Mont- 
ferrat The senate of Genoa refused their consent to an es- 
tablishment alike contrarv to their neutrality and independence. 
The marquess de Siegnelay punished them by pouring on this 
city 14,000 bombs in three days: the public palace was more 
than half destroyed ; and the whole town would have been 
ruined, if the doge had not consented to proceed to Paris with 
four senators to make his apology to the king. 

Dignity and grandeur still characterized the doge, even in 
his humiliation : but this proud, and perhaps noble, merit was 
all that remained to the Genoese aristocracy : it became more 
and more narrow and exclusive. It adopted the manners of the 
Spaniards, under whose protection it had risen. The Genoese 
nobles, Uke the grandees of Spain, always kept a band of a»* 
aaasins in their pay; and it was by the dagger alcme that they 
sought to make themselves feared or respected. The sovereign 
nobility, prodigal and voracious, created by their pomp wants 
beyond their resources: accordingly, .they ^stooped to the most 
disgraceful depredations to obtain money. The state could 
make no contract without being robbed : it was cheated in the 
victualling of fortresses, and of the navy, and in the |»yment 
of troops; every place was an object of sale, and justice was 
venal in the tribunals. The subjects of the eastern and west- 
em coasts, called the two Riviere, and of Corsica, frequently 
revolted in order to throw off a yoke which had become odious 
to them. In the eighteenth century the Gorsicans redoubled their 
efibrts to rid themselves of the tyranny of Genoa. From the 
year 1730 to the 15th of Biav, 1768, Ck>rsica maintamed an ob- 
stinate war against the repuolic ; which esteemed itself fortu- 
nate in prevailing on France to accept all its rights to that isl- 
and in pavment o£ a debt contracted with the French for the 
purpose of subduing its revolted subjects. 

But the spirit of the ancient Italian republicans was not ex- 
tinguished among the people of Genoa as among the noMes. 
The two branches of the house of Austria in Spain and Ger- 
many had become extinct ; and, in the war of the Austrian suc- 
cession, the Genoese had made alliance with the house of 
Bkyurbon, which disputed with Maria Theresa the inheritance 
of her father Charles VI. In this war the French, united with 
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the Spaniards, were defeated and driven out of Lombardy. 
The Austrians appeared before Genoa ; and the senate, which 
dared not arm liie population, opened their gates to them, on 
the 6th of September, 1746. The Austrians abused, as they 
have ever done, the favors of fortune. They exacted from 
Genoa a contribution of 9,000,000 of florins of the empire, a 
sum which that city was not in a condition to pay. They seiz- 
ed all the money at the bank, all the plate of tiie churches, and 
even the property of individuals. They emptied the arsenals; 
and destined the artillery of Genoa to be employed in an at- 
tack which they meditated against Provence. They made the 
Genoese themselves draw tlie cannon of which they robbed 
them ; and expecting to find in the Italians Austrian baseness 
and servility, they urged them in their labor with blows. A 
heavy mortar had stuck fast amidst the ruins of a narrow 
street, and a German serjeant raised his cane on a Grenoese to 
make him draw with more force ; the latter, seizing a stone, 
threw it at the head of the Austrian. The people collected, 
calling out, not " to arms !" for they had none, but to attack the 
Austnans with stones. The Genoese from every window 
showered on them the stones 6f walls which they demolished, 
or the tiles of houses which they unroofed. In those narrow 
and winding streets the soldiers could find no shelter. They 
could present themselves in no imposing masses. They fired 
on their assailants ; and more than one house was full of dead : 
but as they could not see the fall of those whom they struck, 
they were not cheered by their success. Meanwhile the streets 
were soon covered with Austrian dead. The Austrians tried 
in vain to set fire to houses, in the construction of which there 
happened to be but few combustible materials. * Terror at 
length seisJed them : they fled from the city. It was the 5th 
of December, 1746. The populace which had expelled them 
lost no time in lining the ramparts and gates with cannon. 
The marquess Botta Adomo, general of the Austrians, had es- 
tablished in Genoa all his magazines, with his park of artillery. 
The revolt which drove him out deprived him both of arms and 
provisions ; and in the barren mountains which surround Genoa 
nothing was to be procured: he was accordingly, on the*10th 
of December, obliged to repass the Apennines. The peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, concluded two years afterwards, on the 18th 
of December, 1748, secured to the republic of Genoa the in- 
tegrity of its territory, under the protection of France. 
' The expulsion of the Austrians was the last glorious event 
in the history of Genoa, as well as the last display of energy 
by the Italian nation, till the universal convulsicm caused by 
the revolution of France. In the years 1794 and 1795, the 
senate of Genoa availed itself of the importance of its position 
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to preserve its neutrality ; its inclinations, however, sometimes 
prevailed over its interest, and not unfrequently exposed the 
French to outrages. These last postponed their demand of re- 
paration, till the vjctory of Monte Notte, gained by Bonaparte 
over the Piedmontese and the Austrians, on the 11th of April, 
1T96, placed Genoa at their discretion. From that time the ■ 
partisans of democracy began to claim as a right that all the 
inhabitants of Liguria should participate in the sovereignty. 
The nobles, seconded by the clergy, had a numerous party on 
their side among the people. On the 22d of May,^1797, they 
resorted to arms ; and 10,000 of the lowest class, collected by 
the cry of Viva Maria! for a moment triumphed over the 
friends of liberty. But this event itself furnished Bonaparte 
with an opportunity of interfering : he supported the rights of 
the nation against the aristocracy, and made the deputies of 
the senate sign, on the 6th of June, 1797, the convention of 
Monte Bello, which obliged the Genoese to adopt the name 
of the Lagurian republic ; the inhabitants of Liguria being all 
admitted to a share in the sovereignty. The constitution of 
tiiis republic was proclaimed on the 14th of June, 1797; it wis 
modified on the 26th of June, ISQQ; and abolished on the 8th 
of October, 1806, by the union of the state of Genoa to France. 
Bonaparte had engaged fhe members of the government them- 
selves to make the demand, on the 4th of June, 1805. 

We have now to speak only of the decline and fall of the 
republic of Venice, the state in Italy whose existence was of 
longest duration. As this republic was the most powerful, the 
most wealthy, and the most wisely administered of all the Ital- 
ian states, it appeared, even after the year 1530, when all Italy 
fell under the yoke of Charles V., to have preserved some 
vigor and independence. But the signoria of Venice did not 
share in the illusion which it created abroad : it felt the na- 
tion's weakness and danger, and knew too well that the vital 
principle was gone. 

The whole of the 16th century was employed by the Vene- 
tians in repairing the disasters of the league of Cambray. They 
had to rebuild all the walls of their city; to recover their re- 
duced population ; to re-establish their manufactures and agri- 
culture, and to liquidate the enonnous debt with which they 
were loaded; besides being always menaced by the Turks, 
against whom they had to support two disastrous wars : one 
from 1537 to 1540, which cost them their islands m the Ar- 
chipelago, and their last fortresses in the Morea; the other 
from 1570 to 1573, which deprived them of the isle of Cyprus. 
They appeared in some degree sacred to the western people, 
who regarded them as their defenders against the infidels; 
they were moreover united, by an identity of interests to the 
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Roman empires— 4ike them, menaced by the HifnflBulmana: 
they, consequently, drew closer their alliance with the house 
of Austria, and under that pretext withdrew themselves fiom 
every other participation in the general af&irs of Europe. 

Bat in the beghming of the seventeenth century the Mussul- 
man empire no kmger inspired so much terror. The yoke of 
Spain continued to grow more insupportable to Italy; while 
the development of the Protestant party in Europe showed 
some prospect o£ throwing it off The pc^i^ of the Venetian 
repubuc was, in fact, constantly to throw on the yoke of the 
house of Austria. But knowing its own weakness, and justly 
sui^id^ous of allies who would abandon after compromising 
them, the Venetians contented themselves with giving succor 
to those whom they considered the defenders of European 
liberty, without openly making themselves a party in their 
leagues. 

Venice was the first to acknowledge Henry IV., rejected bv 
the Catholic powers, and to negotiate his reconciliation with 
the pope. In 1617, it made alliance with the Dutch. During 
the thuty years' war, it gave succor to the Protestants of Ger- 
many, to Bethlehem Gabor, and to Ragotski, in Hungary. It 
supported the duke of Savoy against, the king of Spain, and the 
Protestant Orisons against the Catholics of uiat canton. 

At this period, when the republic was come almost to open 
hostility with the court of Spain, Philip m. was represented in 
Italv by three powerful noblemen, ambitious, intriguing, and 
fiiithlesB — Don Pe^o de Toledo, governor of Milan ; the duke 
d'OsBuna, viceroy of Naples; and the marquis de Bedmar, am- 
txissador at Venice. In 1618, a project was formed between 
these three lords to destroy a republic which stood in the way 
of their ambition, and which had alwajrs thwarted the enter- 
prises of Spain. Some French adventurers, who had signalized 
themselves in the armies and fleets of the republic, of whom 
the most illustrious were the corsair Jaques Pierre and Jaffier, 
dissatisfied with the rewards which they had obtained, offered 
their services to the marquis de Bedmar. The marquis en- 
couraged them to enlist in their service the assassins, bravos, 
and rG))bers who, under the Spanish rule, always formed a part 
oi the household of m»i of quality. It was agreed that, at a 
given signal, they should massacre the doge, senators, and no- 
bles; that the city should afterwards be a&idoned to theif pil- 
lage ; and that a general fiire should veil their Crimea On the 
other side, it appears that Jaques Pierre gave early notice <^ 
this plot to the senate; that he carried it on by its order; that 
the senate made use of it to hide its secret intelligence with the 
duke d*Ossuna, with whom a project was entered into of nearly 
the same nature with tliat which had been proposed in the pie- 
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ceding century by Morcme to Pescara. It was intended, with 
the aid of the senate, to re-establish the independence of all 
Italy^ by driving the Spaniards out of Lombardy, and giving 
Osunna the crown of Naple& Fre^ disclosures of Antoine 
Jaffier apparently discovered to the Council of Ten that the con- 
spirators preferred the pillage of Venice to the doubtful chances 
of a revolt at Naples; and that the information which th^ had 
given of their plot was destined only to deceive the vigilance 
of the state inquisitors. The repubhc, however, had embarked 
itself in intrigues which could not bear the light On a cer- 
tain morning, the inhabitante of Venice saw with horror the 
bodies of Jaques Pierre, Regnault, Boulant, and several others, 
hanging in the square of St Mark^ One hundred and sixty 
others were, it was affirmed, drowned in the grand canal; 
among them was Jaffier. No motive was assigned for these 
executions; no explanation was given to the public; no re- 
crimination was addressed to the court of Spain. The Council 
of Ten desired, above all, the silence of terror ; and the roman- 
tic history of this conspiracy, published by St Real in 1674, and 
the tragedy of "Venice Preserved" by Otway, in 1662fwere 
the only public documents of this catastrophe for a long time. 

The Venetians were afterwards forced by the attach <^ the 
Turks to make advances to the house of Aiistria, the enemy of 
their enemies. On the 23d of June, 1645, the sultan Ibrahim 
unexpectedlv attacked the isle of Candia. . The war which thus 
began was the longest and most ruinous that the republic had 
yet sustained against the Ottoman empire : it lasted twenty-five 
years. The Venetians displayed olxdnate valor in defence dt 
Candia. Courageous adventurers arrived from every part of 
the west to fight under their banner, as in a holy war. Their 
fleet twice destroyed that of the Mitesulmans ; but the forces oi 
the republic were too dispropbrtioned to those of the Turkish 
empire. Candia was forced to surrender on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1669 ; and the senate of that colony, the reflected image of 
the republic, returned into the grand council of Venice, which 
had given it birth : peace followed this capitulation. 

A second war between the Venetians and the Porte was, be- 
fore the end of the century, crowned with more success. The 
republic engaged in it, in 1682, in concert with the emperor 
Leopold and John Sobieski, king of Poland. It conquered the 
Morea, Egina, Santa Maura, and several fortresses in Dalmatia, 
which were secured to it by the treaty of Carlowitz, signed on 
the 26th of. January, 1699: but the Turks could not suffer so 
feeble an enemy to take from them one of their finest provinces. 
They might soon visibly convince themselves that the Venetians 
were no longer in a state to make a last effort to protect their 
conquests: Sie supreme power was concentrated m an oligar- 
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cby becomiog daily more distracted. Half the nobility admitted 
to the ffrand council were reduced to the most extreme poverty. 
They lived on the bounty of the great, to whom they sold thcSr 
suffiragea The fiunilies frcmi among whom alone was selected 
the Council of Ten made every other tremble and obey. They 
regarded the state as a prey to be dividkl amongst themselves. 
Justice was venal ; the finances dilapidated ; the finrtificatioiHi 
iUling into ruin^ the efl^tive force of the army did not amount 
tx> one half of whaA appeared cm the roll : every thing was to 
the Venetian noble an olgect of embezzlement and sobbery. 
The egression of the distant provinces was so great, that the 
eSBtem Christian subjects of the republic imetti&i the dominion 
of the Ottomans. The sultan^ Achmet UL, infi>rmed of this 
universal disorganization, sent his aimy, on the 20di of June, 
1714, into the Morea; and in a month conquered that pemnsalB, 
4»>vered with fortresses, of which not one made aay resishmffe. 
Or the 27th of June, 1718, the republic abandoned, under the 
peace of Passarowitz, all its claims on the Moiea. Frcm that 
period it had Bo Aiither war with the Turks. 

Th« rqmblic abstained, with the same timidity, firom takings 
aoy part in the war of the snccession. either in Spain or Ans* 
Ina, in the quadruple alliance, or in that of the election of Po- 
land, which dktorbed Italy during the first half (^ the eighteendi 
•century. It could not even make its neutrality respected. Its 
territory, always open to every belligerent power, was often 
the theatre of their most obstinate war&re. Venice, with 
3,000,000 of subjects, 14,000 troops of the line ((^ which one 
hidf was composed of excellent Sclavonian soldiers), twelve 
vessels of war, and the means of anninff 50,000 men, was inca- 
pable of making herself respected, or or protecting her subjects, 
either by sea or land. Her debt, even in the bc»om of peace, 
was always increasing ; her manufiustures always in decay ; her 
territory was infested with robbers; everjr city was mvided 
into factions, which the senate encouraged, in order to weaken 
Its subjects. A suspicious and cruel government, which main- 
tained itself only by the vigilance of spies, which had promoted 
immorality to enervate the peq)le, which made the most pro- 
fiwnd secrecy its only safegimrd,-— which did not tolerate even 
a question on public affiiirs, — ^which deprived the accused of 
every protection before the tribunals,^— which acknowledged no 
other limit to the right of punishing by the dagger, by poison, 
or by the ax of the executioner, tmin that of the terror, of its 
nders ; — a government such as this became execrated by its 
subjects. It stained with the most odious tyranny the very 
name of republic* 

The French revolution appeared to the Venetian aristocracy 
an enemy destined to destroy it: of all the gpvemments which 
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divided Ettrope, the Venetiim was the most opposite in fsrincipie 
to that of the French; nevertheless, the senate reiusedto enter 
into the coalition against France, in 1702. Any dispU^ of force 
would have augmented its expenses, and diminished the smoils 
at provinces which the patricians divided amongst themselves. 
The same parsimony, the same sacrifice of the public to private 
interests, hindered Venice, when the victories of Bonaparte 
opened Lombardy to him, in April, 1796, from augmenting her 
army or provisioning her fortresses, in order to protect her ter- 
ritory firom the two belli^rent powers. The government, 
adopting a vacillating policy between the two parties, aod 
awaiting events, laid aside its arms : this soon brought war into 
the states of the republic* The Austrians, always the first to 
violate neutral ground, traversed them in every direction: 
Beaulieu occupi^ Peschiera and Verona : Wurmser threw 
himself into Bassano, and passed through Vicenza and Padua: 
Alvinzi and the archduke Charles occupied FViuli and Palmai 
Nova, up to the eastern limits of the republic. Napoleon suc- 
cessively drove the Austrians from each c£ these provinces; 
but, as the French occupied them, the spbrit of reform in the 
tribunals and the laws, the spirit of publicity and equality, an 
impatience of every yoke, — ^the spirit, in short, of the Frmch,*— 
manifested itself, and the republic was at last made to under- 
stand how much it was detested by all those who had the least 
elevation of soul or cultivation of mind. 

Others, it is true, of the lowest class, (day-laborers in towns, 
and peasants in the country,) completely under the influence of 
priests, comprehending only what exists, fearing all chahiifef 
and still deeply excited by the name of St Mark, regarrod 
France and every thmg French with horror. The senate, 
relying on this party, whose ^naticism it excited, and hearing 
that Napoleon had passed the Piove on his march to Geimany, 
on the 11th of March, 1797, gave orders to arrest at Bersamo 
fourteen of the principal inh^itants, who had declared &em- 
selves ^e most earnest in fkvor of the new doctrines. The 
patriots, warned in time, arrested the proveditor himself raised 
the standard of revolt, and proclaimed the liberty of Bei^gamo : 
a few days afterwards^ a similar revcdution broke ont at ^escia. 
Bonaparte had just defeated the archdidce Charles at the Tsg- 
liamento, and was marching on Vienna. An Austrian column, 
commanded by Laudon, had meanwhile penetrated by the 
Tyrol into Italy ; which he inundated with proclamations, an- 
nouncing the defeat and destruction of the Fronch army, and 
inviting the Italians to take arms to crush its fiigitive remains. 
The senate, feeling that its iMOtion became daily more critiad, 
believed the moment come for throwing off the mask and join- 
ing the Aufltrians. I^mli,. the proveditor of Verona, after hav-* 
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ing eofiferred with Laudon, ordered the tocsin to be nmj^, on 
the 17th of April, throughout the whole pfrovince ; and joining 
90,000 insiTOents to 90(16 soldiers, whom he commanded, every- 
where altBcked the Prench, massacred all those wiUiin ms 
reach, and suffered the infuriated people to murder 400 sick in 
the hospitals. The next day pretimmaries of peace between 
Austria and the>Frerich republic were signed at Leoben ; and, 
on the 9d of May, 1797, Bonaparte, informed of the insurrec- 
tion which had been organized in the rear of his army, and of 
the massacre of his sick, declared war against Venice from 
Palma Nova. The oligarchy, in consternation, implored the 
court of Vienna, which had drawn it into this imprudent at- 
tack, to include Venice in the suspension of arms and the ne- 
gotiations for peace; hut Austria refused all assistance: she 
had her own views on her ally, and Venice fell. The French 
genera] Baraguai d'Hilliers entered the city on the 16th of 
MAjf and plimted unopposed the tricol(» banner on St Mark. 
The negotiations for peace, however, continued. Austria, be- 
ginning to recover from her panic, disputed the cessions de- 
manded, and asked compensation out of the states of her aUy. 
Hostilities were on the point of recommencing ; but France did 
not yet find herself strong enough to liberate all Italy. On the 
17th of October, 1797, Napoleon signed the treaty of Campo 
Formio, by which he secured the liberty of one half of the Ve- 
netian territory up to the Adige, which was united to the Cisal- 
pine republic. The Ionian Isies were, at the same time, united 
to France. Austria, on her side, took possession of Venice and 
the remainder of the Venetian states. I^e loss of liberty sus- 
tained by that part of the republic was, however, of no long 
duration: at the expiration of eighteen months the war was re- 
newed ; and, after the French had made themselves masters of 
Vienna, they obliged Austria to restore Venice and all her ter- 
ritory to the kingdom of Italy, under the treaty of Presburg, 
si^ed on the 26ui of December, 1805. 

It was thus that the invasion otthe French, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, restored to Italy all- the advantages of 
which their mvasion at the end of the fifteenth had deprived 
her. When Charleci, VIIL entered Naples with his victorious 
army, on the 22d of February, 1405, and overthrew the ancient 
ignttem of Italian politics, he gave the signal for all the calami- 
ties which afterwards precipitated the peninsula under the yoke 
of the transalpine nations. The Italians continued to regard 
themselves as the fkst people in Europe, but they had almost 
everywhere lost their liberty : of the five republics which they 
could still reckon, four were narrow aristocracies. When Na^ 
poleon Bonaparte was appointed to the command of the French 
army in Italy, on the 29d of February, 1796, he b^ to efifect 
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a regeneration which gave, to tlie Italian natkm more libertf 
than it had lost. It is the participation of numbers in the gov- 
enmient, and not the name (^republic as opposed to monarchy, 
that constitutes liberty : it is, above all, the reign of the laws ; 
publicity in the administration, as well as the tribunals ; equal- 
ity ; the removal of all shackles on thqught, on educaticxi, and 
on religion. Five millions and a half of inhabitants k the 
kingdom of Italy were put in possession of a constitution which 
secured to them all these advantages, with a participation in 
the lemalature and in the vote of taze& They had recovered 
the glorious name of Italians ; they had a national army, the 
bravery of which rendered it daily more illustrioua Six mil- 
lions and a half inhabitants of the kmgdom of Naples received 
institutions less advanced, it is true ; but even diere the law 
had succeeded arbitrary power ; public and oral evidence had 
succeeded secret information and the torture ; equality, the feu- 
dal system ; education, instesAl of retro^mling, had been ren- 
dered progressive ; and thought, as well as religious conscience^ 
had recovered freedom : Smlly, 2,000,000 of Piedmontese, 
500,000 Genoese, 500,000 Parmeeems, and 2,500,000 Tuscans 
and Romans, — in* all, 5,500,000 Italians, — ^were temporarily 
united to France. They partook of all the privileges of die con- 
querors : thev became with them accustomed to the dominion of 
die law, to freedom of thought, and to military virtue,-HSiecure 
that at no very distant per«)d, when their political education 
should be accomplished, they would again be incorporated in 
that Italy to the future liberty and glory of which they now 
directed their every thought 

Such wBfl the work which the French accomplished bv 
twenty years of victory : it was doubtless incomplete, and left 
much to be desired ; but it possessed in itself the principle of 
greater advancement : it 'promised to revive Italy, liberty, vir- 
tue, and glory. It has been the work of the coalition to destroy 
all ; to place Italy again under the galling yoke of Austria ; to 
take from her, with political liberty, civil and religious free- 
dom, and even freedom of thought ; to corrupt her morals ; and 
to heap upon her the utmost degree of humiliation. Italy is 
unanimous in abhorring this ignominious yoke : Italy, to break 
it, has done all that could be expected cf her. In a struggle 
between an established government and a nation, the former 
has all the advantages : it has in its fiivor rapidity of commu- 
nication, certain^ of informaticxi, soldiers, arsenals, fbrtreesefl^ 
and finances. The people have only their unarmed hands and 
theur masses unaccustomed to act together: nevertheless, in 
every struggle during these fifteen years in Italy, between the 
nation and its oj^reasors, the victory has remained with the 
people. At Naples, in Sicily, in Piedmont, in the states of H^e 
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chnxch, at Modena and Panna, unaimed maflses have seized 
the aims of the soldiers ; men chosen hy ^e people haye taken 
tiie places of the despots in their palaces. The Italiaiis, every- 
where victorious over their own tyrants, have, it is true, been 
everywhere forced back under the yoke with redoubled cruelty 
by the league of foreign despot& Attacked before they amid 
have i^en themselves a government or formed a treasury, 
. arsenals, or an army, by the sovereign of another nation, who 
reckons not less than 30,000,000 cs subjects, they did not at- 
tempt a hopeless resistance, which would have deprived them 
of every chance for the future. Let those who demand more 
of them begin by doing as much themselves. 

Italy is crushed ; but her heart still beats with the love of 
liberty, virtue, and glory : she is chained and covered with 
blood ; but she still Imows her strength and her future destiny : 
she is insulted by those for whom she has opened the way to 
everv improvement ; but she feels that she is fonned to take 
the lead again : and Europe will know no repose till the nation 
which, in the dark ages, lighted the torch of civilization with 
that of liberty, shaU be enabled herself to enjoy the light 
which she created. 
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salem, for the invention of the com- 
pass, and the preservation of the 
conduits of Justinian, surrendered 
to the Normans in 1131, 43. 

Ambrosio Contarioii 310. 



Amadens vni., dnke of Savoy, 181. 

Amiens, the treaty of, 368. 

Aneona, marquis of, 68. 

Andrea Dandolo, doge of Veiiiee, 68. 

Andrea di Pisa, 101. 

Andrea de Pazzi, 306. 

Andrea Lampugnanl, 317. 

Andrea Gutti, 347. 

Andrea Dona, proclaims the republic, 
and re-establishes once more the 
flreedom of Genoa, 37L Death of, 
380. 

Angelo, Michael, 374. 

Annibal Bentivojriio, 193. 

Antoine JafBer, 285. 

Antonio Fislraga, 113. 

Antonio da Volterra, 330. 

Antonio Grimani, 847. 

Antonio Trivulzio, 191. 

Antonio de Ley va, 366. Surprises the 
Count St. Pol at Landriano, and 
makes him prisoner, with all the 
principal officers of the French ar- 
my, 371. 

Antoniotto Adornl, doge of Genoa, 
confers on Charles VI. of France, 
the signoria of Genoa, 160. 

Aquila, the battle of, 180. 

Armagnac, count de, 164. 

Arnold of Brescia, an eloquent monk, 
the disciple of Abelard, preaches a 
twofold refbrm in the religious and 

Solitical orders ; driven out of Italy 
y Pope Innocent II. ; recalled to 
Rome ; burnt alive before the gate 
of the castle of St. Angelo in 1155, 
46. 

Astor de' Manfredi, 336. 

Axn> Visconti, lord of Milan,eedes the 
government to John of Bohemia, 
taking hencefbrth the title of his 
vicar only, 137. Death of, 143. 

B. 

BaJa«Bt II., declares war against Ven- 
ice, 340. 

Baldaesar Carduoci, 374. 

Baldinaccio degli Adimari, 133. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, named 
by the crusaders emperor of Con- 
stantinople, 68. 

Balearic lues, the, conquered by the 
Pisans from the Saracens in 1113, 43. 

Barbiano, count of, forms a military 
company under the name of St. 
George, into which he admitted 
Italians only, 163. 

Barnabas Visconti, 145. Foroea tlie 
two legates of the pope to eat the 
parchment, together with the leaden 
seals and sUken strings, on which 
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theboUofezeommaoieaUon against 
him was written, 150. Cames on 
aecret negotiations with the holy 
see ; oifen to sacrifice to the church 
the republic of Florence, 151. Di- 
vides his dominions amongst his 
children ; thrown into prison by his 
nephew, Gian Galeazzo, 191. Death 
of, ib, 

BartoMeo Coltoni, 189. 

BartoriJBieo d*Alviano, 348. 

Bayard the chevalier, 263. 

Beatrice, wife of Charles of Ai^ou, 
leads an army of 30,000 men through 
Lombardy, to aid her husband in ms 
entry into Sicily, 93. 

Bedmar, marquis de, 384. 

Benedetto, Alberti, placed at the head 
of the republic of Florence, 159. Ex- 
iled from Florence, ib. 

Benedict XL, pope, endeavors to re- 
concile the Bianchi and the Neri ; 
his death, lOa 

Benedict XII., pope, 1S9. His charac- 
ter, 140. 

Benedict XIII., pope, besieged in his 
palace at Avignon by the troops of 
the king of ^ance ; declares him- 
self ready to abdicate ; deposed by 
the oecumenical council at Pisa ; re- 
tires to Rimini, 175. 

Benevento founded by a Lombard 
chief, 43. Divided into three prin- 
cipalities, ib. 

Beno de Gazzadini, 83. 

Bernardo Guadagni, gon&Ionier of 
Florence, 187. 

Bernardo Nardi surprises the gate of 
the Frato, makes himself master of 
the public palace, arrests the Flor- 
entine podesta, 315. Taken prisoner 
hy the governor, and beheaded with 
SIX of bis accomplices, 316. 

Bernardo Bandini, 230. 

Bertrand de Poiet, cardinal, 118, 129. 

Bianca, daughter of the duke of Mi- 
lan; marriage of, with Francesco 
Bforza, 189. 

Bianchi andNieri, the tactions of, 106. 

Blandrate, count de, offers himself as 
a mediator between the Milanese 
and Frederick BarbarbM^a ; obtains 
terms not unfavorable to the Mi- 
lanese, 50. 

Bocca degli Abati, 85. 

Boccaccio, character of his writings, 
134. 

Boccanegra, doge of Genoa, 139. 

Bologna, flourishing state of, in the 
time of the Roman empire, 37. Re- 
public of, 137. 

Bonifkce VIII., pope, his character, 
100. Endeavors to augment the 

Fower of the Guelphs ; arrested by 
bilip le Bel in his palace of Anag.- 
ni, and died a few weeks afterwards 
of rage and humiliation, ib. 



Boniftee IX., pope, 175. 

Bonne, dndiMs of Savoy, regent of Mi- 
lan, 333. Deprivedoftber^pency.ib. 

Bonnivet, admiral, 363. 

JBorso, duke of Ferrara, S16. • 

Botta, Adomo, maiquees, 383. 

Boucicault, marshal, 373. 

Bourbon, the constable de, Joins the 
imperialists, 363. Receives firom 
Charles V. the command of his forces 
in Italy, 367. Hisdeaeth^ib. 

Braccio da Montone, iriaced by the 
Florentines at the head of their ar- 
my, 177. Made governor of Abrozzi 
by Alphonso, king of Aragon ; mor- 
tally wounded in the battle of 
Aquila, 180. 

Braocaleone d*Andolo, a Bolognese 
noble, called by the Romans to the 
government of their republic w^ith 
the title of senator, 83. Establish- 
es, by terror, security in this streets 
of Rome, ib. 

Brescia, the siege of, 74. 

Buonvicino, a Dominican fHar, a 
fKend and disciple of Savonarola, 
336. Condemned to death; burnt 
alive on the 23d of May 1498, 338. 

Buoso da Doara, 91. 
C. 

Can' Grande della Scala, 113, Death 
of, 124. 

Cambray, the league of, 348. 

Campo Formio, the treaty of, 388. 

Cantacuzene, the emperor, 144. 

Capua, flourishing state of, in the time 
of the Roman empire, 37. 

Carlo Zeno, 155. 

Carlo Visconti, 317. 

Castruccio Castracani, a Ghibeline 
noble, thrown into a dungeon by 
Uguccione AA Faggiuola, 119. • De- 
livered by the insurgents, and pro- 
claimed Lord of Lucca, 130. His 
character and person, ib. Makes 
war with Florence ; returns to Luc- 
ca with triumphal pomp, 132. Inter- 
cedes with Louis of Bavaria fbr the 
liberation of Galeazzo Visconti, 123L 
Accompanies Louis of Bavaria to 
Rome ; made senator of that city ; 
carries the imperial sword at the 
coronation, 134. Death of, ib. 

Caterjna Cornaro, 211. 

Catherine Visconti, duchess of Milan, 
169. Her death, ib. 

Catherine Sforza, 336. Marriage of, 
with Giovanni de* Medici, ib. 

Catterino Zeno, 310. 

Cesar Borgia, son of Pope Alexander 
VI., 341. Created duke of Romagna, 
345. Death of, ib. 

Celestine V., pope, 100. 

Charles, king of^the Franks, receives 
from the pope the name of Charle- 
magne, or Charles the Great ; death 
of, 31. 
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Cnniles,>»nnt of Anjou, receives the 
erowB of Sicily from the pope ; elect- 
ed senator by the Roman republic, 
93. Enters Naples at the head of 
30,000 men, ib. Receives from the 
Florentines the signoria of Florence 
for ten years, 93. Named imperial 
vicar in Italy during the interreg- 
num of the empire, 94. Summoned 
by St. Louis to join the crusade, ib. 
Obliged by the pope to renounce the 
title of vicar imperial and senator 
of Rome, 95. Deprived of the crown 
of Sicily, 98. Death of, 99. 

Charles II., of Naples, ib. His char- 
acter and death, ib. 

Charles de Valois, 107. 

CbarlesIV., of Bohemia, 138. Called 
by the pope king of the priests, ib. 
Enters Tuscany; encourages the 
malcontents of the republics of Pisa 
and Sienna to overthrow the exist- 
ing government, 145. Returns to 
Lucca, 149. Receives from the doge 
the signoria of Genoa, 160. 

Charles da Durazzo, 153. 

Charles VI., of France, ib. 

Charles VII., of France, 207. 

Charles VIII., of France, 229. Invades 
Italy; enters Florence, 232. De- 
clares himself content with the sub- 
sidy offered by the republic; departs 
from Florence; enters Rome, 233. 
Returns to France ; death of, 239. 

Charles V., of Germany, 260. Signs 
St Barcelona a treaty of perpetual 
alliance with the pope, 271. Re- 
ceives from the pope at Bologna, 
the two crowns of Lombardy, and 
the empire, 272. 

Charles, of Austria, 987. 

Christian, archbishop of Mentz, 57. 

Clement IV., pope, 92. Death of, 94. 

Clement V., pope, 106. Death of, 117. 

Clement VI., pope, 140. Cedes the 
fief of Bologna to the archbishop 
of Milan, on condition of receiving 
from him an annual tribute of 
12,000 florins, 143. 

Clement VII., pope, 175. His charac- 
ter, 263. 

Cola di Rienzo, re-establishes a repub- 
lican government at Rome, 134. His 
character, 136. Appointed by the 
Romans the pope's vicar, ib. Death 
of, 137. 

Conrad, the Salic, of Franconia, filled 
the throne of Italy from 1004 to 1039, 
34. Puts an end to the war between 
the cities and the nobles, by a con- 
stitution which is considered the 
basis of feudal law, ib. 

Conrad III., of Germany, 46. 

Conrad IV-, of Germany, 81. 

Conrad V., of Germany, ib. 

Conradin, son of Conraid V.', of Ger- 
many, disputes the crown of Sicily 
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with Charles of Aajou, 93. Taken 
prisoner by* him after the battle of 
Tagliaeozza, and beheaded in the 
market-place at Naples, 94. 

Consilio di Credenza, a secret council 
appointed by the parliament of Mi- 
lan to assist the eovernmentf 39. 

Constance, peace of, 61. 

Constance, sole heiress of the Norman 
kings; marriage of, with Bmry VI., 
emperor of Germany, eQ. 

Constantinople, taken by the Turks 
in 1453, 195. 

Cortona, cardinal de, 273. 

Cosmo de' Medici, 187. His love of 
literature, ib. Condemned to exile 
by the balia of Florence, 188. Re-^ 
called from exile, ib. Seeks to be- 
come prince of Florence, 192. Be- 
comes daily more powerful at Flor- 
ence, 195. Death of, 202. 

Cosmo de' Medici, duke of Florence, 
277. 

Crema, siege of, 52. 
D. 

Daimbert, archbishop, 44. 

Dante, 102. Exiled from his country, 
108. 

Dino Campagni, the historian, 107. 
E. 

Eccelino II. of Romagna, 72. 

Eccelino III. of Romagna, placed by 
Frederick II. at the head of the 
Ghibeline party, 72. Named b^ the 
members of the republic captain of 
the people, 73. Obtains from Fred- 
erick II. the exclusive government 
of the Veronese marches, 77. His 
character, 88. His death, ib. 

Egidio, Albornoz, 137. 

Elise, princess, sister of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, invested with the princi- 
pality of Lucca, 279. 

Bste, marquis d', 74 Joins the party 
of Beatrice, wife of Charles of 
Anjou, 93. 

Eugenius IV., pope, 189. 
F. 

Fabrizio Marmaldi, 276. 

Facino Cane, 169. 

Farinata degli Uberti, joins Manfred, 
king of the Two Sicilies, 85. Repels 
with indignation the propositions 
of the ambassadors of Pisa and Si- 
enna, 86. Immortalized by Dante 
as th^ savior of Florence, 87. 

Ferdinand I. of Naples, his character, 
201. Signs a treaty with Lorenzo 
de' Medici, 224. Death of, 231. 

Ferdinand IT. of Naples, 233. 

Ferdinand of Aragon, marriage of, 
with Isabella of Castile, 229. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, 242. His 
treachery, ib. 

Ferdinand of Austria, 265. 

Ferdinand de Gonzaga, 275. 

Fiiippo Maria, count of Pavia, 169. 
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Mnia VteoMi. thM duke of 
I, hM dnnetar, 179. Aeeom- 
-ja tiK eonqnest of liombudjr, 
Ik Makes aUiance with Jout II. 
of Nules, mnd Looia m. of Ai^joo, 
m. DMtho^im. 

Filipptao Docia, S70. 

norenee, the lepnUic of, its Jodieial 
institations, 83. The eonstitntioii 
oCJtt. State of. in 1432. 163. 

FbnioTO, battle of. 234. 

Itaneeseo Gambacorta, 14S. 

Fkaneeaeoda Gonsaga, loid of BDantaa, 
in a paroxysm of rage and jeakmsy , 
canies his wife to be beheaded, 163. 

Franeesoo da Carrara, lord of Padua, 
154. AeeepCs the proffiired alliance 
of 6ian Galeano Visconti, 163. Be- 
estabUshed in the sovereignty of 
Padua in 1300, 17L Carries on a 
war with Venice with the utmost 
▼alor, 173. Thrown into prison and 
stranglfd, with his two sons, by or- 
der of the Council of Ten, 173. 

ftaaceseo Carmagnola, a Piedmont- 
ese soldier, placed by the duke of 
Milan at the head of bis armies, 179. 
Excites the jeaJonsy of the duke by 
the influence he obtained over the 
soldiers, 181. Basely deceived by the 
VenetianB, and executed between 
the two columns on the square of 
St. Mark, in 1432, 183. 

FranceschettoCibo, son of pope Inno- 
cent VIII.. SS5. 

Ftenoesco Aodatuolo duke of Athens, 
909. 

Ftencesco Foecari. doge of Venice. 
181. His warlike ambition, 198. J>e- 
posed in 1458, and died while listen- 
ing to the tolling of the bell for the 
inauguration of his successor, 900. 

Francesco Piccinino, 189. 

Francesco de' Pam* 818. Francesco, 
Rinaldo, and Jacopo, execution of, 
831. 

Francesco Sal viati, ardibishop of Pisa, 
219. Execution of, 381. 

Francesco Ferrucci, 875. Death of, 376. 

Francesco Bnrlamachi, gonfkloner of 
Lucca, SnS. Beheaded by order of 
the emperor Charles V., 879. 

Francesco Sforza succeeds bis father 
in the command of his army, 180. 
Forms an intimate friendship with 
Cosmo de* Medici, 189. Enters with 
his army the service of the republic 
of Milan, 191. His perfidy, 193. 
Gains a great and last victory over 
the Venetians at Caravaggio, 194. 
Proclaimed duke of Milan, ib. 
Death of, 305. 

Francis II. of Carrara, 163. 

Francis of Apulia, a friar sent to Flor- 
ence by the pope to preach against 
Savonarola, 837. 

Francis I. of France renews the treaty 
ofklliance with Venice, 858. Signs 



a ueaty of peace with the Bwim, 
which took the name of** Paix per- 
petoelle," 999. Enters Lorabanly, 
makes himself master of Milan. 963. 
Ooatracts the tieaty of Amiens with 
Henr^ VIIL of England. 966. 

Fkanfois de Booibon enters Lombaidy 
with a French army, 970. 

Fredwick Barbaroasa,dake of Swabia, 
receives the crown of Italy firmn the 
Germanic diet assembled at Frank- 
fort, 46. Enters Italy with a pow- 
erfol German army, 47. Plunders 
and bums the towns of Chieri and 
A8ti,48. Crowned at Rome 1^ pope 
Adrian IV., 48. Summons his vas- 
sals at the feast of Pentecost, 1158, 
to compel the submission of Italy, 
SOL Orders the peofde of Lodi to 
rebuild their town, ib. Signs a trea- 
ty with the Milanese, ib. Assem- 
bles a new diet of the kingdom of 
Italy at Bologna, and (daces Milan 
under the ban of the empire, 51. 
Raises the siege of Crema ; his cruel 
treatment of the inhabitants, 58. 
Raises the siege of Milan, 53. Re- 
turns to his Garman dominions, ib. 
Re-enters Italy, 54. Returns to 
Germany to levy an army ; marches 
towatds Rome, 55. Defeats the Ro- 
mans with great slaughter, and 
makes himself master of the Leon- 
ine city, 56. Leaves Rome, ib. 
Otdiged to suspend for five years his 
efibrts to subdue Italy, 57. Re-en- 
ters Italy at the head of a formida- 
ble army, 58. Meditates a new at- 
tack on Milan, 59. Determines to 
think seriously of peace ; opens new 
negotiations with the p6pe, 60. Con- 
cludes a truce of six years with the 
Lombards: signs the peace of Con- 
stance, 61. Places himself at the 
head of the third crusade which he 
led into the East by land, and died 
the 10th of June, 1190, of a stroke 
of apoplexy, 63. 

Frederick n. of Germany, 66. Crown- 
ed at Aix-la-Chapelle, by the Ger- 
man Ghibelines, king of the Ro- 
mans and Grermans, ib. Receives 
from the pope the crown of the em- 
pire; his love- of literature ; founds 
schools and universities, 70. Ac- 
cused of having written a book 
against the throe revelations of 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, enti- 
tled "De Tribus Iropostoribus ;" 
marriage of, with Yolanda de Lu- 
signan; excommunicated by the 
pope, ib. Re-establishes his power 
in southern Italy, 73. Obliged to 
employ two years in settling his af- 
fkirs in Germany; returns to Italy 
with 8600 German cavalry. Til 
Raises the si^e of Brescia, 74. Ex- 
communicated a second time by the 
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pops, ilk Bolietta to be reeoneUed 
to the church ; refused by the |K>pe 
and declared an enemy of religion, 
75. Opposes all his strength of soul 
against the sentence j^nounced 
against him by the council of Lyons, 
ToL Becomes suspicious and cruel ; 
confides Germany to his son C!on- 
rad, 77. Resudles his arms at a 
moment when he was least dis- 
poeed.ib. Raisesthesiege of Parma, 
78. Death of, 80. 

Frederick, illegitimate son of Fred- 
erick IL called by him king of An- 
tioch, 77. 

Frederick til. of Austria, vanquish- 
ed by Louis of Bavaria and made 
prisoner at Muhldorf, 117. Refuses 
to acknowledge Francesco Sforza, 
dukeof Milan, 195. 

Frederick da Montefeltro, duke of 
Urbino, 222. 

Frederick, king of Naples, 241. Death 
of, 243. 

French revolution of 1792, 287. 
6. 

Gabriel Maria Visconti, 173. Execu- 
tion of, 174. 

Gabrino Fondola, 170. 

Galeazzo Visconti, lord of Milan, 118. 
Deprived of his sovereignty and 
cast into a dungeon together with 
his sons and Jus two brothers by 
Louis of Bavaria ; liberated at the 
intercession of Castruccio, 123. 

Galeazzo Sforza, 205. His character, 
217. Assassinated while proceeding 
to the church of St. Stejdien, in 1478, 
218. 

Galeazzo, San Severino, 241. 

Galeotto, Manfiredi, lord of Faenza, 
226. 

Gaston de Foix, duke of Nemours, 252. 

Gauls, the, invade Italy, and complete 
the destruction of the Lombard 
monarchy, 30. 

Gaultier de Brienne, duke of Athens, 
130. His character, 132. 

George Castriot, 210. 

George de Frundsberg, 287. Death of, 
268. 

Ghibelines, the ; consmracy of, to re- 
cover their power in Florence, 85. 
Enter Florence, and immediately 
abolish the popular government, 86. 
Obtain the ascendency in Lombar- 
dy, 91. 

GhibertodaCorreggio, lord of Parma, 
113. 

GJacomo del Verme, 163. 

Gian Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, 
169. His ferocious character, 170. 
Assassinated by some Milanese 
nobles on the 16th of May 1412, ib. 

Gian Battista da Montesecco, 220. 

Gian Luigi de Fieschi, 280. 

Giannettino Doria, ib. 

Giano della Bella, 105. 



Gilbert de Montpenaier, viceroy of 
Naides, 234. 

Gino Capponi, 174. 

Giorgio Scali, execution of, 159. 

Giorgio Lampugnani, 191. 

Giotti revives the art of painting in 
Italy, 102. 

Giovanni Villani, 102. 

Giovan di Gallura, chief of the 
Guelphs of Pisa and Sardinia, 104. 

Giovanni Agnello, 147. 

Giovanni da Vignati, 170. 

Giovanni BentivogliOv death of, 186. 

Giovanni Gambacorta, 174. 

Giovanni de' Medici, 187, 205. Re- 
ceives a cardinal's hat from the 
pope, 235. 

Giovanni Borromeo, 218. 

Giovanni de' Paoi, 218. 

Girolamo Gentile, 216. 

Girolamo Olgiati, 217. Put to the 
torture for the murder of Galeazzo 
Sforza, 218. 

Girolamo Riario, 219. 

Girolamo Savonarola, a Dominican 
monk of Ferraro, and eloquent 
orator; preaches a double reform, 
religious and political, at Florence, 
226. Sent for by Lorenzo de' Me- 
dici when he was dying; refuses to 
give him absolution, 227. Promises 
the miraculous protection of the 
Divinity, for the reform of the 
church, 235. Limits his efforts to 
the restoration of discipline; the 
reformation of the morals of the 
clergy ; and the recall of priests to 
the practice of the Gospel precepts, 
238. Denounced as a heretic by the 
pope, and interdicted from preach- 
ing, ib. Holds up to public repro- 
bation the scandalous conduct of 
the pope, 237. Condemned to death 
by the judges dispatched by the 
pope; and burnt alive, on the 23d 
of May, 1498, 238. 

Giuliano de' Medici, 207. Death of, 220. 

Guiliano della Rovere, 219. 

Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, 234. 

Gonzalvo di Cordova, 242. 

Grandella, battle of, 92. 

Gregory IX., pope, 71. Cohvokes a 
council at Rome of all the prelates 
of Christendom, 75. Death of, ib. 

Gregory X., pope, 95. 

Gre^ry XL pope, his character, 150. 
His death, 152. 

Gregory XII., pope, 175. Deposed by 
the OBCumenical council at Pisa ; re- 
tires to Aragon, 175. 

Granada, treaty of, 242. 

Guelphs and Ghibelines, union of, 55. 

Guido Novella, 93. 

Guido de Montefeltro, 96. 

Guido della Torre, governor of Ven- 
ice, 113. 

Guiscardo Pietro Santa, podesta of 
Florence, 84. 
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Gnlietaiio della Betla, 171. 
H. 

Hannodius, 215. 

Hassan Beg, 210. 

Henry II. of Bavaria, 34. 

Henry III. of Italy, 35. Obliges the 
people to renounce tbe right they 
had in the election of popes, 36. 

Henry IV. of Italy, compelled by Hil- 
debrand to do penance hefore turn in 
the open court of Canosa, 37. 

Henry V. of Italy, 37. 

Henry VI., emperor of Germany, mar- 
riage of, with Ckmstance, sole heir- 
ess of the Norman kings, 68. His 
death, 63. 

Henry, prince, son of Frederick II., 73. 
Death of, 73. 

Henry III. of England, 92. 

Henry VII. of Luxembourg, his char- 
acter, 111. Crowned in the church 
of St. Ambrose, 113. Receives the 
golden crown of the empire from 
the hands of the pope's legate, in 
the church of St. John de Lateran, 
115. Death of, 116. 

Henry VIII. of England, 253. Con- 

. tracts the treaty of Amiens with 
Francis I. of France, for the deliv- 
erance of the pope, 268. 

Henr^, duke of Brunswick, 270. 

Hensius, ill^timate son of Frederick 
II., called by him king of Sardinia, 
and imperial vicar in Lombardy, 77. 
Taken prisoner fay the Bolognese, 
and confined in the palace of the 
podesta for life, 79. 

Hercules I. duke of Ferrara, 216. 

Heribert, archbishopof Milan, invents 
a car in imitation of tbe ark of al- 
liance, and causes it to be adopted 
in Milan 3& 

Hildebrand, born at Soano in Tus- 
cany ; sent by his convent to pursue 
his studies at Cluny, in France; 
undertakes to reform the church, 36. 
Prohibits the priests from marry- 
ing; concentrates all the power of 
the church in the pope, 37. Ascends 
the papal chair in 1073, taking the 
name of Gregory VII. ib. 

Honorius III., pope, 70. 

Honorius IV., pope, 99. 

Hugo de Moncada, 266. 
I. 

Ibrahim, sultan, 285. ' 

Innocent U., pope, 46. 

Innocent III., pope, his character; 
founds the two mendicant orders of 
Franciscans and Dominicans, and 
confides to them the fearful powers 
of the inquisition, which he insti- 
tuted, 67. Rouses the fanatics of 
France to exterminate the Albigen- 
ses, ib. Death of, 69. 

Innocent IV., pope, 75. Opens in tbe 
convent of St. Just, at Lyons, the I 
council of the universal church;! 



obtains from them a sentence of 
exoonmianication against Frederick 
II., 76. Sends the cardinal Octa- 
vian degli Ubaldini to the Guelph 
cities, to engage them to pursue 
their victory, and punish the im- 
perial party for their revolt against 
the church, 78. Enters Milan on 
the death of Frederick II. with all 
the pomp of a triumph, 81. 

Innocent VL, pope, 137. Death of, 139. 

Innocent VII., pope, 175. 

Innocent VIII., pope, 225. 

Innocenzio Gotta, 191. 

Isabella of Castile, marriam of, with 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 25®. 

Istria and Dalmatia make alliance 
with Venice, 41. 

Italy, state of, in the middle ages, 23. 
Invaded by the French, German, 
and Spanish nations, 25. Popula- 
tion of, at the fall of the Roman 
empire in the fifth century, 27. 
Prosperous state of, during tbe en- 
tire ages of Trajan and the Anto- 
nines, 29. Invaded by Barbarians, 
ib. Invaded by the Ostrogoths, 
under Theodoric, 30. Invaded by 
the Gauls, ib. State of, from the 
fall of tbe ancient Roman empire 
to the passing over of the revived 
empire to the Germans, 31. Gov- 
ernment of, towards the beginning 
of the twelfth century, 44. Review 
of, from the invasion of Otbo the 
Great to the death of Frederick, 80. 
Progress of the arts, sciences, and 
literature in, 102. Revival of let- 
ters in, 133. State of the church, 
in the fifteenth century, 168. Threat- 
ened by the Turks, 199. Invaded 
by Charles VIII. of France, 171. 

J m 

Jacomo Piccinino, 189. 

Jacopo de Bussolari, re-establishes a 
republican government at Pavia, 
135. His character, 137. His death, 
138. 

Jacopo Appiano, 164. 

Jacopo Foscari, son of the doge of 
Venice, 199. Death of, 200. 

Jacopo Piccinino, 202. 

Jacopo de' Pazzi, 218. Execution of, 
221. 

Jacopo Bracciolini, execution of, 231. 

James II. of Aragon, 120. 

James III. de Lusignan, king of Cy- 
prus, 211. 

James de Lusignan, son of the for- 
mer, ib. 

Jaques, count de la Marche, 279. 

Jaques Pierre, 284. 

Jerome Moroni chancellor of the duke 
of Milan, 264. 

Joan, wife of Andrew king of Hun- 
gary, oonsents to the murder of her 
husband, and marries her cousin 
Louis, the instigator of the mor- 
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der,139. ProteetipopeClementyiL, 
UB. Excominanicated and deposed 
by pope Urban VL, ib. Surrenders 
herself to Charles of Doraoo, who 
causes her to be smothered under a 
feather bed, 153. 

Joan II., queen of Naples ; her char- 
acter, 178. Her death, 190. 

John da Procida, 97. Visits in dis- 
guise the two Sicilies, to reanimate 
the zeal of the Ghibelines, ib. 

John XXn., pope, 117. His profligate 
character, ib. Death of, 129. 

John, king of Bohemia, 126. 

John, archbishop of Milan, succeeds 
Luchino in the sovereignty of Mil- 
an, 142. Receives from the pope the 
fief of Bologna, on condition of bis 
paying him an annual tribute of 
12,000 florins, ib. Death of, 145. 

John Visconti da' Oleggio, 143. 

John Hawkwood, 147. 

John XXIII., pope, deposed by the 
council of Constance, 178. 

John, king of Navarre, 201. 

John, duke of Calabria, ib. 

John Sobieski, king of Poland, 286. 

Josaphat Barbaro, 210. 

Julius II., pope, 245. His character, 
248. Accomplishes a leaffue against 
France, which was caUf»a Holy, 251. 
Death of, 225. 

Julius Cesar Vachero, execution of, 
280. 

L. 

Ladislaus, king of Naples, takes pos- 
session of nearly all the states of 
the church, 176. Character of, ib. 
Death of, 17a 

Lamba Doria, 114. 

Lando, count, 141. 

liautrec, marshal, persists in reducing 
Naples by blockade. 270. His death, 
ib. 

Leo III., pope, 35. 

Leo dk Perego, a Dominican friar, 71. 

Leo. X., pope ; his reign and charac- 
ter, 256. Signs a treaty, by which 
he restores Parma and Placentia to 
the French, 259. Induces Francis I. 
of France to sacrifice the liberties 
of the Gallican church, ib. Refuses 
permission to the Florentines tore- 
establish their republic, 280. Death 
of, 261. 

Leonardo della Rovere, 219. 

Leopold, emperor, 285. 

Lionel, duke of Ferrara, 216. 

Lombards, the, invade Italy, and de- 
stroy the monarchy of the Ostro- 
goths, 30. Found a city in North- 
ern Italy, of which Pavia was the 
capital, and in southern Italy the 
duchy of Benevento, ib. Conquer 
the exarchate of Ravenna and the 
Pentapolis, and demand that these 

grovinces should be restored to 
ome, 31. 



Lombardy, the leuue of, 55. 

Lorenxo Ridoifi, la). 

Lorenzo de' Medici, 207. Abandoned 
by Italy, places his hopes in France, 
233. Signs a treaty with the king 
of Naples, 224. His administration, 
225. His death, 227. 

Louis IV. of Bavaria, suocessor of 
Henry VII., emperor of Germany, 
117. Receives tne iron crown at 
Milan, 123. Proceeds to Rome; 
crowned in the Vatican, 134. Re- 
turns to (Germany, carrying with 
him the contempt and detestation 
of the Italians, ib. 

Louis, king of Hungary, called the 
Great, 140. Death of, 153. 

Louis of Tarento, 130. 

Louis II. of Anjou, disputes the throne 
of Naples with Ladislaus, 176. 

Louis III. of Anjon, 180. 

Louis XI. of France. 193. 

Louis XII. of France, arrives in Italy, 
241. Enters Milan, saluted by the 
people as duke of Milan, ib. Signs 
the treaty of Blois, 243. Convokes, 
in concert with Maximilian, an 
OBCumenical council against the 
pope, 251. Attacked by Henry VIII. 
of England; obliged to recall his 
troops from Italy, 252. 

Louis XIV. of France, 281. 

Louis de la Tremouiile, 241. 

Louisa of Savoy, regent of France, 264. 

Lucas Pitti, gonfhloner of Florence, 
204. Builds the magniflcent palace 
which now forms the residence of 
the grand-dukes, ib. 

Luchino Visconti, 142. 

Lucian Doria, 154. 

Ludovico Sforza, sumamed the Moor, 
222. Made regent of the duchy of 
Milan, 230. Contracts alliances 
with the Venetians, the pope, the 
king of Spain, and Maximilian, 234. 
His death, 242. 

Luigi Guicciardini, 206. 

Luigi Loredano, 209. 
M. 

Macchiavelli, death of, 274. 

Margaret of Austria signs the league 
of Cambray, 248. 

Mahomet II. signs a treaty of peace 
with the Venetian ambassador, 2Mi 
Charges his grand vizier Achmet 
Giedik to attempt a landing in Italy, 
whidi he e^cts, and makes himself 
master of Otranto, 224. 

Mslatesta IV., one of the princes of 
Rimini, 247. 

Malatesta Baglioni, 275. 

Manfred, natural son of Frederick IL, 
recovers the kingdom of Italy from 
pope Innocent, 81. Killed on the 
field of battle in the plain of Gran* 
della, near Benevento, 92. 

Maria Theresa of Austria, 28L 

Margaret of Anjou, 239. 
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MafteBo di GWiiawano, a friar, aig- 
nalizes liimaelf by liifl seal in oppoa- 
inc Savonartria, 83(7. 

Manno Faliero, elected sooeeaBor to 
Andrea Dandolo in the dncal chair 
of Venice, 145. Arrested by the 
Coancil of Ten, and beheaded, ib. 

Martin IV., pope, excommanicates 
Michael Paleologas, the Greek em- 
peror, 97. Death of, 99. 

Martin de^la Torre, elected podesti 
of Mttan in 1256, 90. 

Martin Bemardini, gonlUoner of 
Iiaoca,979. 

Martin Luther, 337. 

Mastino deUa Scala rocceeds in ob- 
taining the surrender of Lucca to 
himself, 138. 

Matthias Oorvinus, the liberator of 
Hungary, 309. Engaged by pope 
Pius II., to tarn his arms against 
the king of Boliemia, 310. 

Matilda, countess, 46. 

Matteo ViscoDti exiled by the lords of 
Placentia and Parma; recalled by 
Henry II., and restored to absolute 
power, 113. His character ; in his 
war with the Lombard Guelphs 
takes possession of Pavia, Tortona, 
and Alexandria, 118. Compels Phi- 
lip de Valois to retreat from Italy ; 
abdicates in ftvor of his son Galeaz- 
zo; dies on the 39d of June, 1333, ib. 

Matteo Palmieri, 807. 

Maximilian, emperor of Germany, 
signs a truce with Louis XII. of 
France, 239. Raises the siege of 
Padua, 349. Abandons the French 
to their enemies, 351. Asserts his 
rights on Verona and Vicenza, 358. 
Death of, 361. 

Maximilian Sfoiza re-established on 
the throne of his ancestors, ib. Ab- 
dicates the sovereignty for a reve- 
nue of 30,000 crowns, secured to 
him in France, 259. 

Meloria, the battle of, 103. 

Michael Angelo, 101. 

Michael Paleologus,' th« Greek em- 
peror, 97. 

Michele Lando, a carder of wool, pro- 
claimed gonfaloner of Florence, 158. 
His government ; exiled from Flor- 
ence, 159. 

Milan, flourishing state of, in the time 
of the Roman empire, 27. Rased 
the town of Lodi, and obliged the 
town of Como to destroy its fortifi- 
cations, 45. Siege of, 53. The town 
of, rased to the ground by order of 
Frederick Barbarossa, 53. Rebuilt, 
55. The Naviglio Grande of, begun 
in 1179; resumed in 1257„and ter- 
minated in a few years after, 101. 
Revival of the republic of, 191. Con- 
quered by the French, 190. 

Montferrat, marquis de. 138. 

Monza, the batUe of, 179. 
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Napoleoii della Torre, chief of the re- 
public of Milan, taken prisoner by 
Otho Visoonti, archbishop of Mil- 
an, 96. 

Napoleon Bonaparte gains the victory 
of Monte Notte over the Piedmont- 
ese and Austrians; obliges the Ge- 
noese to adopt the name of the Li- 
gurian repuUic, 283. Defeats the 
archduke Cliaries at Tagliamento, 
387. Dedares war against Venice, 
signs the treaty of Campo Formio, 
388 

Neri Capponi, 303. 

Nicholas III., pope, undertakes to 
humble Charles of Anjou, and to 
support theGhibeline j^ity ; exacts 
from him that he should renounce 
the title of imperial vicar, and re- 
sign the title of senator of Rome, 
96. Sends a legate to Romagna to 
compel Bologna and all the Guelph 
republics to recall the Ghibelines, 
and establish peace throughout the 
province, 97. Death of, ib. 

Nicholas IV., pope, ib. 

Nicholas V., pope, his zeal for the 
progress of ancient literature ; his 
character, 197. 

Nicolo Pisani, 144. 

Nicolo Piccinino succeeds Braccio in 
command of the Florentine army, 
180. 

Nicolo d*E8te, 316. 

Nicolo Capponi, 374. 

O. 

Octavian de Ubaldini, cardinal, sent 
as legata by the pope to the Guelph 
cities to engage them to punish Uie 
imperial party for their revolt 
against the church, 78. 

Odoacer, of the nation of Heruli, chief 
of the mercenaries who served in 
Italy, deposes the emperor; takes 
himself the title of king; distributes 
amongst his soldiers one third of the 
land in the most fertile province, 39. 

Orleans, duke of, in the name of his 
mother, advances wetensions to the 
duchy of Milan, 193. 

Ossuno, duke, viceroy of Naples, 884. 

Ostrogoths, the, invade Italy^ under 
the command of Theodoric, 39. 

Otho I. of Saxony, king of Germany, 
forces Berenger II., in 051, who then 
reigned, to acknowledge himself his 
vassal ; enters Italy a second time ; 
crowned at Rome with the title of 
emperor ; sends Berenger to end his 
days in a fortress in Italy, 31. 

Otho II., 34. 

Otho III., ib. 

Otho IV., duke of Bavaria and Saxo- 
ny, named king of the Romans by 
the Gueli^s, 66. Crowned anew by 
the Germans ; passes into Italy to 
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receiTe from the fope the golden 
crown of the empire ; death of, ib. 

Otho Viaconti, archbishopof Milan, 96. 
P. 

Pagan della Torre, the lord of Valsas- 
sina, 74. 

Paganino Doria, a Genoese admiral, 
144. 

Pandolpho Malatesta, 169. 

Pandolfo Petrucci, 346. 

Parabiago, the battle of, 141. 

Parma, siege of, 78. 

Paul II., pope, 195. 

Paulus II., pope, 310. 

Paulo Guinigi usurps the soTereignty 
of LuGca, 166. Deposed and sent 
prisoner to Milan, 183. 

Paulo Fregosa, aithbishop of Genoa, 
208. 

Pedro of Aragon, don, the crown of 
Sicily transferred from Charles of 
Anjoa to, 96. 

PelavicinI, the marquis, 364. 

Pescara, marquis, 366. His death, 366. 

Peter IV. of Aragon, 144. 

Petrarch, character ofhis writings, 1 34. 

Petrarco del Ancisa, the father of Pe^ 
trarch, 106. 

Philibeit de Challon, prince of Or> 
ange, 370. 

Philip I., duke of Swabia, named king 
of the Romans bv the Ghibelines, 66. 

Philip Ugoni of Brescia, podestd of 
Boiogna, 79. 

Philip le Bel accused of poisoning 
Pope Benedict XI.; succeeds by 
fraud in getting a Frenchman elect- 
• ed pope, 109. 

Philip m. of Spain, 384. 

Pbilippone di Langusco, 113. 

Pietro delle Vigne, private secretary 
to Frederick II., conspires against 
his master, 77. 

Pietro Gradenigo, elected doge of Ve- 
nice by a grand council, and carried 
a decree on the 38th of February, 
1397, fhmous in the history of Ven- 
ice under the name of serrata del 
magnor consiglio, 110. 

Pietro uoria, 154. 

Pietro Gambacorta placed by the Pi- 
sans at the head of their republic, 164. 

Pietro de Lana, 173. 

Pietro de' Medici, 304. Death of, 307. 

Pietro Minerbetti, 307. 

Pietro Mocenigo, 311. 

Pietro Riario, 319. 

Pietro II., named chief of the republic 
of Florence; his character, 330. 
Learning that the French were ar> 
rived at Sarzana, departs to meet 
Charles VIII. ; surrenders the fort- 
resses of Sarzana and Sarzanello, 
331. Refhsed admittance into the 
signoria ; leaves the city with his 
brothers by the gate of San Gallo, 
and loses without a struggle a sov- 



ereignty which their fiimily had ex- 
ercised sixty years, 333. 

Pietro Capponi, 333. 

Pietro Soderini, created gonfaloner of 
Venice for life ; his character, 346. 

Pietro Boscoli, 356. 

Pisa, the republic of, compelled to sur- 
render to the Normans, 43. The 
first to make known to the world 
the riches and power which a small 
state might acquire by the aid of 
commerce and Uberty, 103. Intro- 
duces into Tuscany the arts that 
ennoble wealth, ib. Unites the love 
of liberty with the sentiments of 
Ghibeline party ; gives the command 
of her militia to Uguccione d& Fag- 
giuola ; revolution of, 119, 146. 

Pius II., causes a crusade to be preach- 
ed in all the Latin countries ; death 
of, 309. 

Poggio BraociQlini, the historian, 330. 

Pompeo Colonna raises in the papal 
state 8000 armed peasants ; surprises 
the Vatican; pillages the palace; 
constrains the pope to allure the al- 
liance of France and Venice, 367. 

Pontida, the convent of, 55. 
R. 

Raphael Riario, 330. 

Ravenna conquered by the liombaids, 
30. 

Raymond de Cardona, 118. 

Ren6 II., duktt of Lorraine, 833. 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, 81. Death 
of; 95. 

Rinaldo degli Albizzi summons Cosmo 
de' Medici to appear before the gon- 
faloner of Florence, 187. Summon- 
ed to appear before Donati, presi- 
dent of the signoria, 188. Condemn- 
ed to exile, ib. Seeks an asylum with 
Filippo Maria dukeof Milan ; presses 
him to make war on Florence, 189. 

Robert, king of Naples, assumes the 
part of champion of theGuelphparty, 
115. Agrees to aid the Florentines, 
on condition that they would confer 
the signoria on his son the duke of 
Calabria, 133. Death of, 139. 

Robert of Geneva, a cardinal legate, 
sent by the pope with a Breton com- 
pany of adventurers into Italy, 151. 
Elected pope, takes the name of 
Clement VII., 153. Establishes his 
court at Naples ; his death, ib. 

Robert, appointed elector palatine of 
Germany on the deposition of Wen- 
ceslaus, 165. 

Roccasecca, the battle of, 178. 

Rudolph of Hapeburg, founder of the 
house of Austria; elected king of 
Germany,95. Persuaded by the pope 
to confirm the charters of Louis toe 
Debonnaire and Otho I., ib. 

Ro^r, king of the Two Sicilies, be- 
sieges Naples, 43. 
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Borne, population of in the fifth cen- 
tury, 27. Becomes again the capi- 
tal of the empire, 43. A republic 
constituted at, 68. Sack of, 367. 
8. 

Saint Peter Martyr, 7J. 

Saint Lonis, 95. 

Salvestro de* Medici, made gonfhloner 
of Florence by lot, 157. Passes a 
]aw4o suspend the iNroceedings call- 
ed admonition which Albizzi di- 
rected against the party, ib. 

Salvestro de* Gatti, lord of 'Viterbo, 
arrested by Louis of Bavaria, and 
put to the torture, to force him to 
reveal the place where he had his 
concealed treasure, 134. 

Saluces, marquis de, 270. 

San Bonifacio, count di, 74. Joins the 
party of Beatrice, wife of Charles 
of Anjou, 93. 

Santi Cascese, received as the head of 
the Bolognese republic, 293. 

Saracens, the, establish colonies in 
Sicily, 43. 

Sardinia, attacked by the Pisana in 
the year 1017 ; comjdetely conquer- 
ed in 1050, 43. 

Scander, bashaw, sangiak of Bosnia, 
S40. 

Sforza Attendola, a peasant of Cotig- 
nola in Romagna, distinguished for 
prodigious strength of body and un- 
daunted courage; «|uaUy distin- 
Sished in military tactics, 177. 
akes himself master of Rome, ib. 
Drowned at the passage of the 
Pescara, 180. 

Silvestro Maruffi, arrested; led to 
prison, 238. Condemned to death by 
the judges ; dispatched from Rome 
by the pope ; burned alive on the 
33d of May 1496, ib. 

Kxtus IV., pope, his dissolute charac- 
ter, 318. Promises all the pontifi- 
cal forces to restore liberty to Flor- 
ence by killing the two brothers 
Medici, 219. Fulminates a bull 
against Loreiizo de' Medici, for hav- 
ing hanged the archbishop of Pisa, 
%22. Engages the Swiss of the can- 
ton of Uri to declare war against 
tjbe duchess of Milan, ib. Recon- 
ciles the republic of Florence to the 
church ; excommunicates the Vene- 
tians ; his death, 234. 

Soliman invades Austria, 271. 

Spoleto, duke of, 68. 

Stephen II., pope, confers on the 
princes of the Franks the dignity 
of patricians, 35. 



StepbanoFOTcaif, a Roman noble, 197. 
£ziled at Bologna by the pope, and 
afterwards hanged firom the battle- 
ments of the castle of St. Angelo, 
196. 

Stefano di Bagnone, 220. 
T. 

Taddeo de Pepoli takes possession of 
the sovereignty of Bolonia; makes 
alliance with the Ghibeunefl^ 139. 

Tagliacozza, battle of, 94. 

Teodoro Bossi, 191. 

llieodoric, 29. 

Timoleon, 215. 

Toideo, Don Pedro de, governor of 
Milan, 284. 

Tomaso degli Albizzi, 187. 

Tomaso Soderini, 906. 

Tortona, siege of, 48. 

Trivulzio, marshal, 259. 
U. 

Ugolino Buzzacherino de Sismondi, 
75. 

Ugolino, count, named by the Pisana 
captain general for ten years, 104. 
Death offib. 

Uguccione da Faggiuola, 119. 

Urban IV., pope, 93. 

Urban V., pope, 148. His death, 15D. 

Urban VI., pope, 152. 

Urban VII., pope, 153. 
V. 

Valentino Visconti, 191. 

Venice, the d<^e of, takes the title of 
duke of Venice and Dalmatia, 41. 

Venetian republic founded by the in- 
habitants of Upper Italy, 29. 

Verona, flourishing state of, in the 
time of the Roman empire, 27. 

Victor III., pope, 53.. Death of, 54. 

Vieri de Cerchi, 107. 

Vitelleschi, the patriarch, prime min- 
ister to pope Eugenius IV.» 196. 

Vittor Pisani, 155. 
W. 

Wenceslaus succeeds his fkther, 
Charles IV. emperor of Germany, 
143. Installed duke of Milan and 
count of Pavia, 165. 

William the Norman, king of the 
Two Sicilies, contracts an alliance 
with pope Alexander III., and arms 
the whole of Southern Italy against 
Frederick Barbarossa, 54. 

William Brusato, 112. 

Winsberg, battle of, 45. 

Worms, the diet of, 37. 
Y. 

Tolanda de Lusignan, heiress of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, marriage of, 
with Frederick U., 71. 



THE END. 
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